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PREFACE. 



In giving an account of the Holy Land, an 
author, upon examining his mateiials, finds hia*- 
self presented with the choice either of simple 
history en the one hand, or of mere local descrip- 
tion on the other ; and the character of his hook is 
of course determined by the selection which 1^ 
makes of the first or the second of these dq>art* 
ments. The volmnes on Palesdne hitherto laid 
before the public will accordingly be found to con- 
tain either a bare abridgment of the annals of the 
Jewish people, or a topographical delhieation of 
the country, the cities, and the towns wbkh they 
inhabited, from the date of the conquest under 
Joshua, down to the period of their dispersion by 
Tiias and Adrian. Several able works hare re- 
cently appeared on each of these subjects, and 
have been, almost imthout exception, rewarded with 
the popularity which is s^dom refiised to learning 
and eloquence. But it occuired to the miter of 
the following pages, that the expectations of the 
general reader would be- more fully answered 
were the two plans to be united, and the constitu^ 
tion, the antiquities, the religion, the literature, and 
even the statistics of the Hebrews combined with 
the narrative of their rise and fall in the sacred land 
bestowed upon their fathers* 
A3 
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10 FRKFACE. 

In following out this scheme, he has made it his 
study to leave no source of information unexplored 
which might supply the means of illustrating the 
political condition of the Twelve Tribes imme* 
diately after they settled on the banks of ihe Jordan. 
Thm principles which entered into the cdnstitution 
of their commonwealth are extremely interesting, 
both as they afford a fine example of the progress 
of sociely in one of its earliest stages, when the 
migratoiy shepherd gradually assumes the habits 
of the agriculturist ; and also as they confirm the 
results of experience, in other cases, in regard to 
the change which usually follows in the form of 
civil government, and in the concentration of power 
in the hands of an individual. 

The chapter on the Literature and Religion of 
the Ancient Hebrews cannot boast of a great .va 
riety of materials, because what of the subject is 
not known to the youngest reader of the Bible must 
be sought for in the writings of Rabbinical authors, 
who have unfortunately directed the largest share 
of their attention to ^e minutest parts of their 
Law, and expended th^ labour of elucidation on 
those points which are least interesting to the rest 
of the world. It is to be deeply regretted, that so 
liltle is known respecting the Schools of the 'Pro- 
phets — those seminaries which sent forth, not only 
ihe ordinary ministers of the Temple and the Syna- 
gogue, but also that more distinguished order of 
men who were employed as instruments for reveal- 
ing the future intentions of Providence. But the 
Author hesitates not to say, that he has availed 
himself of all the materials which the research of 
niodem times has brought to light, while he has 
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carefully rejected all such speculatioiis or 
jectures as might gratify the, curiosity of learning 
without tending to edify the youthful mind. The 
account which is given of the Feasts and Fasts of 
the Jews, both hefore and after the Babylonian Gap- 
tiVity, will, it is hoped, prove useM to the reader, 
more especially by pointing out to him appropriate 
subjects of reflection while perusing the Sacred 
Records, 

The history of Palestine^ prior to the Fall of Je-" 
rusalem, rests upon the authority of the inspired 
writers, or of those annalists, such as Josephus 
and Tacitus, who flourished at the period of the 
events ^ich they describe. The narrative, which 
brings down the fortunes of that remarkable coun- 
try to the present day, is much more various both 
in its subject and references ; more especially where 
it embraces the exploits of the Crusaders, those 
renowned devotees of religion, romance, and chiv- 
alry. The reader will And in a oarrow compass 
the substance of the extensive works of Fuller, 
Wilken, Michaud, and Mills. In the more modem 
part of this historical outline, in which the afiairs 
of Palestine are intimately connected with those 
of Egypt, it was thought unnecessary to repeat 
facts mentioned at some length in the volume 
already published on the latter country.* 

The topographical description of the Holy Land 
is drawn from the works of the long series of trav- 
ellers and pilgrims, who, since the time of the faith- 
ful Doubdan, have visited the interesting scenes 
where the Christian Faith had its origin and com- 
pletion. On this subject Maundrell is still a prin- 
ce No. xxm. of tbis Family Library.] 
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cipal authority ; for, while we have the best reastm 
to believe that he recorded nothing but what he 
saw, we can trust implicitly to the accuracy of his 
details in describing every thing which fell undet 
his observaticm. 'Hie same high character is due 
to Pococke and Sandys, writers whose simplicity 
of style and thought sdOford a voucher for the truth 
of their narratives. Nor are Thevenot, Paul Lucas, 
and>Oareri, though less frequently consulted, at all 
unworthy of confidence as depositaries of historical 
facts. In more moijem times we meet with equal 
fidelity, recommended by an exalted tone of feel- 
ing, in the volumes of Chateaubriand and Dr. Rich* 
ai^son. Clarke, Burckhardt, Buckingham, Legh, 
Henniker, Jowett, Light, Macworth, Irby and Man- 
gles, Came, and Wilson, have not only contributed 
valuable materials, but also lent the aid of their 
names Co correct or to confirm the statements of 
some of the more apociyphal among their prede- 
cessors. 

The chapter on Natural History has no preten- 
eions to scientific arrangement or technical precision 
in its delineations. On the eontrary, it is calculated 
solely for the common reader, who would soon be 
disgusted with the formal notation of the botanist, 
and could not understand the learned terms in 
which the student of zoology too often finds the 
knowledge of animal nature concealed. Its main 
object is to illustrate the Scriptures, by giving an 
account of the quadrupeds, birds, serpents, plants, 
and firuits which are mentioned firom time to time 
by the mspired writers of either Testament. 

Edinbuboh, Septemher^ 1831. 
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Introduciory Observations. 

Interest attaclied to the Histoiy of Palestine— RemarkaUe Clitracter of 
the Hebrew People— Their nmill Beginning and aatoidshing IncreMa 
—The Variety of Fortune they underwent— Their eomiant Attach- 
nent to the Promised Land— The Subject presents an interestiqf 
Ftoblem to the Historian and Politician— The Connexion with Chris- 
tianity-Effect of this Religion on the Progress of Society— Import- 
ance of the Subject to the pioos Header— Holy Pl a ce s P ilgrini»-* 

, Grounds for belieTing the ancient Traditions on this Bead— Constalk- 
tine and the Empress Helena— Relics— Natural Scenery— Extent of 
Canaan— Fertility— Geographical Distribution— Coontrics Eastward 
or the Jovdan^-GalUee— Bethlehem— Samarift-nJerleho— The Dead 
flea— Ttible representiDS the Possessions of the Tweire Tribes. 

Thi country to which the name of Palestine is given by 
the modems is that portion of the Turkish empire in Ana 
wh'c'i is comprehended within the Slat and 34th degrees 
of north latitude, and extends from the Mediterranean to 
the Syrian Desert, eastward of the river Jordan and the 
Dead Sea. Whether viewed as the source of our religious 
&ith, or as the most ancient fountain of our historical 
knowledge, this singular spot of earth has at all times been 
seffaided with feelings of the deepest interest and curiosity. 
Iiuabited for many ages W a people entitled above m 
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Others to the distinction of pecuUar, it presents a record of 
orents such as have not come to pass in any other land» 
monuments of a belief denied to all other nations, hopM 
not elsewhere cherished, but which, neyertheless, are con- 
nected with the destiny of the whole human race, and 
«tretch forward to the consummation of all terrestrial things. 

To the eye of mere philosophy nothing can appear more 
iitriking than the effects produced upon me world at large 
by the opinions and events which originated among the 
Jewish people. A pastoral &mily, neither so numerous, 
«o warlike, nor so well instructed fn the arts of civilized 
life as many others in the same quarter of the globe, gradu- 
ally increased into a powerftd community, b^me distin- 
^shed by a system of doctrines and usages different from 
vnoae of all the surroun^ng tribes ; retaining it, too, amid the 
numerous changes of fortune lo which they were subjected, 
and finally impressing its leading principles upon the most 
enlightened nations of Asia and of Europe. At a remote era 
Abraham crosses the Euphrates, a solitary traveller, not 
knowing whither he went, but obeying a divine voice, which 
•called hun from among idolaters to t^eme the father of a 
new people and of a purer faith, at a distance from his 
native country. His grandson Jacob, a ** Syrian ready to 
Iperish,** goes down into Egypt with a few individuals, 
\<rhere his descendants, although evil entreated and afflicted, 
became a <* nation, ^at, mighty, and populous,** and 
'whence ikw were dehvered by the special interposition of 
Heaven. Li prosperity and adversity they are still the 
objects of the same >Sgilant Providence which reserved 
4^em for a great purpose to be accomplished m the latter 
days ; whUe the Israelites themselves, as tf conscious that 
their election was to be crowned with momentous results, 
still kept their thoughts fixed on Palestine, as the theatre 
of their gloiy, not less than as the possession of their 
tribes. 

We accordingly see them at one peiiod in bondage, the 
▼ictims of a relentless tyranny, and menaced with complete 
extirpation ; but the hope of enjoying the land promised to 
their fathers never ceased to animate their hearts, for they 
trusted that God would surely visit theib in the house o€ 
their affliction, and, in fais appointed time, cany them int» 
the inhezitance of peaco and rest At a Utter epodi w» 
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behoU tbtem iwept away at eaptivei bj the handf of idola* 
ten, who need all the motiTee which aprinff firom fear and 
from iptereat f^eecuie their compliance wim afoiei^ wor- 
tfaip ; but rejecting all such indacements, they still coa* 
tinned a aeparate pet^le, steadily resisting the operation 
of those canses which, in almost erery other instance, hava 
been found sufficient to melt down a vanquished horde into 
the population and habits of their masters. At len^h they 
i^pear as the instruments of a dispensation which euH 
braces the dearest interests oT all the sons of Adam ; and 
which, in happier circumstances than ever fell to their 
•wn lot, has already modified and greatly exalted the char* 
acter, the institutions, and the prospects of the most im- 
proved portion of mankind in both hetaispheres of the 
globe. 

Connected with Christianity, Indeed, the history of the 
Hebrews rises before the reflecting mind in a veiy singular 
p<Mnt of view' ; for, in opposition to their own wishes they 
laid the foundations of a religion which hae not only 
anperseded their peculiar rites, but is rapidly advancing 
towards that universal acceptation which they were wont 
to anticipate in favour of their own ancient law. In spite 
of themselves they have acted as the little leaven which was 
destined to leaven the whole lump ; and in perfonning this 
office, they have proceeded with nearly the same absence 
of intention and consciousness as the latent principle of 
fermentation to which the meti^hor bears allusicm. They 
aimed at one thing, and have accomplished another ; but 
while we compare me means with the ends, whether in their 
physical or moral relations, it must be admitted that wa 
therein examine one of the most remarkable events re* 
corded in the annals of the human race. 

Abstracting his thooffhts Irom all the considerations of 
eopematural agency which are suggested by the inspired 
narrative, a candid man will nevertheless feel himself com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the course of events which con- 
stitutes the history of ancient Palestine has no parallel in 
sny other part of the world. Fixing his eye on the small 
. district of Judea, he calls to mind that eighteen hundred 
years ago there dwelt in that little region a singular and 
rather retired people, who, however, differed irom the rest 
4f mankind in the very important circumstance of not b«U;^ 
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idolaters. He looks around upon every other country of 
the earth, where he discoTers superstitions of the most 
hateful and degrading kind, darkening all the prospects of 
the human being, ana corrupting his moral nature in its 
reiy source. He observes that some of these nations are 
&r advanced in many intellectual accompUshments, yet, 
being unable to shake off the tremendous load of error by 
which they are pressed down, are extremely irregular and 
capricious, both in the management of their reason and in 
the application of their affections. He learns, moreover, 
that tMs little spot called Palestine is despised and scorned 
by those proud kingdoms, whose wise men would not for a 
moment allow themselves to imagine, that any speculation 
or tenet arising from so i^oble a (Quarter could have the 
slightest influence upon their belief or f^ect, in the most 
minute degree, the general eharacter of their social con- 
dition. 

But, behold, while he yet muses over this interesting 
scene, a Teacher springs up from among the lower orders 
of the Hebrew people, — ^himself not less contemned by his 
countrymen than they were by the warlike Romans and the 
philosophic Greeks, — ^whose doctrines, notwithstanding, 
continue to gain ground on every hand, till at last the proud 
monuments of pagan superstition, consecrated by the wor- 
ship of a thousand years, and supported by the authority 
of the most powerful monarchies in the world) fall one after 
another at the approach of his disciples, and before the 
prevailing efficacy of the new faith. A little stone becomes 
a mountam, and fills the whole earth. Judea swells in its 
dimensions till it covers half the globe, carrying captivity 
captive, not by force of arms, but by the progress of opin- 
ion and the power of truth. All the nations of Europe in 
successive ages, — Greek, Roman, Barbarian, — glory in the 
name of the humble Galilean ; armies, mater than those 
which Persia in the pride of her ambition led forth to 
conquest, are seen swarming into Asia, with the sole view 
of getting possession of his sepulchre ; while the East and 
the >^est combine to adorn with their treasures the stable 
in which he was bom, and the sacred mount on which he 
•orrendered his precious life.* 

* See Pialognes on Natural and Revealed Reliffion. By ths Rev. 
Robert Bteehead, D J)., p. 9il,-tt& able and intertstiiif werk. 
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On theie gronnds, there if praMnt«dtothebutorianaiid 
poUticum a problem of the meet interesting natme, and 
which is not to be sohred by an^ reference to the ordinary 
principles whence mankind are mduced to act or to suffer. 
The effects, too, produced on society, exceed all calcula- 
tion. It is in vain that we attempt to compare them to 
those more common revolutions which hare changed for a 
time the face of nattions, or given a new dynasty to ancient 
empires. The impression made by such events soon passes 
away : the troubled suribce quickly resumes its equiUbrium, 
and displays its wonted tranq|uillity ; and hence we mar 
assert, that the present condition of the world is not much 
different from what it would have been, though Alexander 
had never been bom and Julius Cesar had died in his 
eradle. But the occurrences that enter into the historv 
of Palestine possess an inflomoe on human afiairs which 
has no other limiu than the existence of the species, and 
which will be everywhere more deeply felt in proportion 
as society advances in knowledge and refinement. The 
greatest nations upon earth trace their happiness and 
civilization to its benign princq>les and lofty sanctions. 
Science, freedom, and security, attend its progress among 
all oonditionii of m&i ; raising the low, bemending the 
unfortunate, ffiving strength to the arm of law, and breaks 
ing the rod of the oppressor. . ^ 

Nor is the subject of less interest to the pious Christian^ 
who confines his thoughts to the momentous facts whi<^ 
illustrate the early annals of his religion. His affections 
are bound to Palestine by the strongest associations ; and 
every portion of its varied territory, its mountains, its lakes, 
and even its deserts are consecrated in his eves as the 
scene of some mighty occurrence. His fancy clothes with 
quaMes almost cdestial that holy land, 

Over wlioM acres walked those blessed feet, 
Wbioh e^hteen hundred years a«b were naUed 
For our fUTantage to the bitter cross.* 

In a former age, when devotional fe^ings were wont t# 
aasume a more poetical form than inits the taste of the 
present times, an undue importance, periuqps, was plaoed 

>,BMTyIV.FaitLAetL 
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on the mere localities of jFudea, viewed as the theatre on 
which the great events of Christianity were realized, and 
more especially on those relics which were considered as 
identifying particular spots, honoured by the sufierings or 
triumph of its Divine author. The zealous pilgrim, who 
had travelled many thousand miles amid the most appalling 
dangers, required a solace to his faith in the contemplation 
of the cross, or in being permitted to kiss the ihresholdof 
the tomb in which the Irady of his Redeemer was laid. To 
such a character no deseription could be too minute, no details 
could be too particular. Forgetful of the ravages inflicted 
«n Jerusalem by the hand of the Romans, and by the more 
fiirious anger of her own children within her, — ^fulfilling 
unintentionally that tremendous doom which was pro- 
nounced from the Mount of Olives, — ^the simple worshipper 
expected to see the hall of judgment, the house of Pilate, 
and the palace of the high-priest, and to be able to trace 
through the streets and lanes of the holy city the path whi<^ 
led his Saviour to Calvary. This natural desire to awaken 
piety through the medium of the senses, and to banish all 
unbelief by touching with the hand, and seeing with the 
eye, the memorials of the crucifixion, has, there is reason 
to apprehend, been sometimes abused by fraud as well as 
by ignorance. 

But it is nevertiieless worthy of remark,, that from the 
very situation of Jerusalem, so well defined by natural 
limits which it cannot have passed, there is less diiSiculty in 
determining places with a certain degree of precision than 
would be experienced in any other ancient town. Nor can 
it be justly questioned, that the primitive Christians marked 
with peculiar care the principal localities distinffuished by 
the deeds or by the afflictions of their Divine Master. It 
is natural to suppose, as M. Chateaubriand well observes, 
that the apostles and relatives of our Saviour, who com- 
posed his mrst church upon earth, were perfectly acquainted 
with all the circumstances attending his life, nis ministry, 
and his death ; and as Golgotha and the Mount of Olives 
were not enclosed within tne walls of the city, they would 
encounter less restraint in performing their devotions in the 
places which were sanctified by his more frequent presence 
and mirades. Besides, the knowledge of these scenes was 
soon extended to a veiy wide dicle. The triumph of Pen* 
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teeort increased vaitl j the mimber of betierera ; and bene* 
a reffular congregation appears to have been formed in Je- 
nisalem before the expiry of the third year from that 
memorable epoch. If it be admitted that the early Chris- 
tians were allowed to erect monuments to their religious 
worship, or even to select houses for their periodical assem- 
blies, the probability will not be questioned that they fixed 
upon those interesting spots which had been distinguished 
by the wonders of their faith. 

At the commencement of the troubles in Jndea, during 
Che reign of Vespasian, the Christians of Jerusalem withdrew 
to Pelja, and as soon as their metropolis was demolished they 
returned to dwell among its ruins. In the mpace of a few 
months they could not have forgotten the pontion of their 
sanctuaries, which, generally speaking, being situated out- 
side the walls, could not have suffered so much from the 
siege as the more lofly edifices within. That the holy 
places were known to all men in the time of Adrian is de- 
monstrated by an undeniable fact. This emperor, when he 
rebuilt the city, erected a statue of Venus on Mount Cal- 
vary, and another of Jupiter on the sacred sepulchre. The 
Sotto of Bethlehem was given up to the rites of Adonis « 
e jealousy of the idolaters thus publishing, by their abonal 
nable profanations, the sublime doctrines of the Cross, 
which it was their object to conceal ot to calumniate. 

But Adrian, although actuated by an ardent zeal in be- 
half of his own deities, did not persecute the Christians at 
large. His resentment seems to have been confined to the 
Nazarenes in Jerusalem, whom he could not help regarding 
as a portion of the Jewish nation, — the irreconcilable ene- 
mies of Rome. We accordingly perceive, that he had no 
sooner dispersed the church of the Circumcision established 
in the holy city, than he permitted within its walls the 
fi>rmation of a Christian community, composed of Gentile 
converts, whose political principles, he imagined, were lesi 
inimical to the sovereignty of the empire. At the same 
time he wrote to the governors of his Asiatic provinces, in- 
structing them not to molest the believers in Christ, merely 
on account of their creed, but to reserve all puiUsfament 
for crimes conmutted against the laws and the public tran- 
ooillity. It has therefore been very generally admitted, tiiat 
during this period of repose^ and oven down to the leign of. 
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Bioeleman, th« fttthfhl at Jenmlem, now called ^liaroel»> 
borated the mytteriee of thenr religion in pubBc, and conae* 

ntl J had altara consecrated to thehr worship. If, in- 
they were not allowed the possession of Calvary, the 
Holy Sepalchre, and of Bethlehem, where they mifffat sot- 
emnize tneir sacred rites, it is not to be imagined that the 
memory of these holy sanctuaiiea could m effaced horn 
their affectionate recollection. The -very idols senred to 
mark the places where the Christian redemption was begun 
and completed. Nay, the pamis themselves cherished the 
expectation that the temple of Yenns, erected on the sum- 
mit of Calvary, would not prevent the Christians from vis- 
iting that holy mount ; rejoicing in the idea, as the histo- 
rian Sosomen expresses it, that the Nazarenes, when they 
repaired to Golgotha to pray, would appear to the publie 
eye to be offering up their idoration to tne daughter of Ju- 
piter. This is a stnking proof that a perfect knowledge of 
the sacred places was retained by the church of JeruMlem 
in the middle of the second century. At a somewhat later 
period, when exposed to persecution, if they were not mU 
lowed to build their altars at the Sepulcme, or proceed 
without apprehension to the scene of the Nativity, they 
enjoyed at least the consolation of keeping alive the remem- 
brance of the mat events connected with these interesUng 
monuments of their £uth ; anticipating, at the same time, 
the approaching luin of that proud superstition by which 
they nad been so knff mipressed. 

The conversion of Constantine gave a new vigour to 
these local reminiscences of the evan^^elical history. That 
oeldnrated ruler wrote to Macarius, bishq> of Jerusalem, to 
eover the tomb of Jeeus Christ with a magnificent diurch ; 
whUe his mother, the Empress Helena, repaired in penKm 
to Palestine, in order to give a proper efficacy to the leal 
wfaoch animated the throne, and to assist in searching for 
the venerable remains of the first age of the gospeL To 
tUs illustrious female is ascribed the glory of restoring to 
leligion some of its most valued memorials. Not satisiSed 
with the splendid temple erected at the Holy Sepulchre, ah« 
oidered two similar edifices to be reared under her own 
noipiees ; one over the masffer of the Messiah at Bethl»- 
hem, and the other on the Mount of Olives, to commemo- 
late his tioeiisioii into heaven. Chapels»altar8»«iidho«ia«i 
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(^ prayer gradually marked all the placM eaueeerated I9 
the acts of the Son of Man ; the oral traditioni were foftb* 
with committed to writing, and thereby secured for ever 
from the treachery of individual recollection.* 

These considerations ^ve great probability to the eon* 
jectures of those pious persons who, in the iMirth cen* 
tury of our era, assisted the mother of Constantine in fixing 
the locality of holy scenes. From that period down to the 
present day, the devotion of the Christian and the aTarioe 
of the Mohammedan have sufficiently secured the remem- 
brance both of the places and of the events with which 
they are associated. But no length of time can wear out 
the impression of deep reverence and respect which are eli- 
cited by an actual examination of those unteresting spot* 
that witnessed the stupendous occurrences recorded in the 
inspired volume. Or, if there be in exiitence any cause 
which could effectually counteract such natmrat and laudable 
feelings, it is the excessive minuteness of detail and fanci* 
fill description usually found to accompany the exMbitioQ 
of sacred relics. The Christian traveller is delighted whes 
he obtains the first glance of Carmel, of Tabor^ of libaaus^ 
and of Olivet ; his heart opens to many touching recollec- 
tions at the moment when the Jordan, the Lake of Tib4f 
rias, and even the waters of the Dead Sea spread thetiH 
selves out before his eyes ; but neither Ms piety nor his b»> 
lief \a strengthened when he has presented to him a porttoalk 
of the cross whereon our Saviour was suspended, the natU 
that pierced his hands and feet, the linen in trhieh his body 
was wrapped, the stone on wMch his corpse reposed in the 
sepulchre, as well as that occupied by the ministexuig bb^ 
on the morning of the resurrection. The skepticim with 
which such doubtful remains cannot fidl to be examined 
is turned into positive disgust when the guardians of 
the grotto at Bethlehem undertske to show the water 
wherein the infant Messiah was washed, the milk of the 
blessed Virgin his mother, the swaddling|«lothes, the man- 
ger, and other particulars neither less minute nor less ia- 
probable. ' ^ 

But such abuses, ihe fimit of many ages of eredulity and 

* Chateaubriand lUniraire, tome i. p. 48. See, fienm. Ub. VL e. I. 
Eiiaeb«Hist.Sccl.Ub.vi. S.CyrU,Ost.avt. 
O 
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Ignorance, do not mateiiallj diminiih theibrce of the im* 
presaion produced by scenes which no art can change, and 
hardly any description can disguise. The hills still stand 
round about Jerusalem, as they stood in the days of David 
and of Solomon. The dew falls on Hermon, the cedarr 
grow on Libanus, and Kishon, that ancient river, draws its 
stream from Tabor as in the times of old. The Sea of 
Galilee still presents the same natural accompaniments, the 
fig-tree springs up by the wayside, the sycamore spreads 
its branches, and the vines and olives still climb the sides 
of the mountams. The desolation which covered the Cities 
of the Plain is not less striking at the present hour than 
when Moses with an inspired pen recorded the judgment 
of (jh)d ; the swellings of Jordan are not less regular in 
their rise than when the Hebrews first approached its banks ; 
and he who eoes down from Jerusalem to Jericho still incurs 
the greatest hazard of falling amonpr thieves. There is, in 
fact, in the scenery and manners of Palestine, a perpetuity 
that accords well with the everlasting import of its historical 
records, and which enables us to identify with the utmost 
readiness the local imageiy of every great transaction. 

The extent of this remarkable country has varied at diA 
ferent times, according to the nature of the government 
which it has either enjoyed or been compelled to acknow- 
ledge. When it was first occupied by the Israelites, the 
land of Canaan, properly so called, was confined between 
the shores of the Mediterranean and the western bank of 
the Jordan ; the breadth at no part exceeding fifty miles, 
while the length hardly amounted to three times that space. 
At a later period, the arms of David and of his immediate 
successor carried the boundaries of the kingdom to the 
Euphrates and Orontes on the one hand, and in an opposite 
direction to the remotest con&nea of Edom and Moab. The 
population, as might be expected, has undergone a shniliBff 
Tariation» It is true that no particular in ancient history 
is liable to a better-founded suspicion than the numerical 
statements which respect nations and armies ; for pride and 
fear have, in their turn, contributed not a littie to exaggerate, 
in rival countries, the amount of the persons capable of 
taking a share in the field of battle. Proceeding on the 
usual grounds of calculation, we must infer, firom the num> 
ber of warriors whom Moses conducted through the desert. 
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Idiat the Hebrew people, when they croeied the Joidaii« did 
not &11 short of two ndllions ; while, from facts reoofded 
in the book of Samuel, we may conclude with greater con* 
£dence that the enrolment made under the direction of Joab 
must have returned a gross population of five milUcms and 
a half. 

The present aspect of Palestine, under an administratioii 
where every thing decays and nothing is renewed, can afibid 
no jnst criterion of the accuracy of such statements. Hasty 
observers have indeed pronounced that a hilly country des- 
titute of great rivers could not, even under the most skilful 
mana^ment, supply food for so many mouths. But this 
precipitate conclusion has been vigorously combated by the 
most competent judges, who have taken pains to estimate 
the produce of a soil under the fertilizing influence of a sun 
which may be regarded as almost tropical, and of a well- 
regulated irrigation which the Syrians knew how to practise 
with the greatest success. Canaan, it must be admitted, 
could not be compared to Egypt in respect to com. Theie 
is no Nile to scatter the riches of an ineodiaustible fecundity 
over its valleys and plains. Still it was not without reason 
that Moses described it as ** a good land, a land of brooks 
of water, of fountains, and depuis that spring out of valleys 
and hiUs ; a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig- 
trees, and pomegranates ; a land of oU-olive and honey ; a 
land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou 
shalt not lack any thing in it ; a land whose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hills thou mayst dig brass."* 

The reports of the latest travellers confirm the accuracy 
of the picture drawn by this divine legislator. Near Jericho 
the wild olives continue to bear berries of a large size, which 
give the finest oil. In places subjected to irrigation, the 
same field, after a crop of wheat in May, produces pulse in 
autumn. Several of the trees are continually bearing 
flowers and fruit at the same time, in all their stages. The 
mulberry, planted in straight rows in the open field, is fes- 
tooned by the tendrils of the vine. If this vegetation seems 
to languish or become extinct during the extreme heats,— 
if in the mountains it is at all seasons detached and inter- 
lupted, — such exceptions to the general luxuriance are not 

* DMtteronomy vUL7, 8, 0. 
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to 1)6 aicribed simply to tlie general character of all hoi cU- 
mates, but tAao to the^tste of bfirbarism in ^hich the great 
mask of the present population is immersed. 

Even in our day, some remains are to be found of the 
walls which the ancient cuhivaton built to support the soil 
on the declivities of the mountains ; the form of the cisterns 
in which they collected the rain-water ; and traces of the 
canals by wmch this water was distributed over the fields. 
These labonn necessarily created a prodigious fertility 
imder an aident son, where a little moisture was the only 
requisite to revive the vegetable world. The accounte crivea 
by native writen respecting the productive qualities of Ju- 
dea are not in any degree opposed even by the prasent 
MMped of the countiy. The case is exactly the same vnth 
some islands in the Ardupelago ; a tract, from which a 
hundred individuals can ha^ly draw a scanty subsistence* 
formerly ikiaintained thousands in affluence. Moses nught 
justly say that Canaan abounded in milk and honey. The 
flocks of the Arabs still find in it a luxuriant pasture, while 
the bees deposite in-ihe holes of the rocks their delicious 
Mores, whicn ara sometimes seen flowing down the surface. 
< The opmions just stated in regard to the fertility of 
andent Palestine receive an ample confirmation from the 
Roman historians, to whom, as a part of their extensive 
4»mpire, it was intimately known. Tacitus, especially, in 
language which he appean to have formed for his own usOf 
desoribes ite natural qualities with the utmost precision, and» 
as is his manner, suggesto rather than specifies a catalogue 
of productions, the accural^ of which is verified by the 
latest observations. The soil is rich, and the atmo^ere 
diy ; the country yields all the fruite vrhich are known in 
Italy, besides bahn and dates.* 

Irat it^as never been denied liiat there is a remarkable 
dififbrancs between the two sides of the ridge which forms 
the central chain of Judea. On the western acclivity, the 
■oil rises, from the sea towards the elevated ground in four 
distinct terraces, which are covered with an unfading ver* 

* Tom finetqne, qw ad Oriecton verfont, Arabia tMrninantar; a 
BM fiiH e iBgyptos objacet ; ab oeeasn PhflsiuoM et mare : septmnulonsiii 
a latere Synselonge prospectant Corpora hominumiarabna at fbraatla 
laborem : rart imbrea, Qber soliim : flrugee noatrom ad I 
411a ass balsamom at palmss. Hist. lib. v. cf. 
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dove. Th6 Aom ii lined ^tth maitk-treef, paliiM* and 
prickly pean. Higher up, the Tiiiet, the oliTei, and tha 
sycamoree amply lepa^ the labour of the colthralor; natu- 
ral groTes arise, consuting of evergreen oakf, cypreasee, 
andrachnfes, and turpentines. The uce of the earth is em- 
bellished with the rosemary, the cytisns, and the hyacinth. 
In a word, the Tegetation of these mountains has been cont' 
pared to that of Ciete, European visiters have dined under 
the shade of a lemon-tree as large as one of our stronge s t 
oaks, and have seen sycamores, the foliage of which was 
sufficient to cover tlnrty persons along ^ith their horses 
and camels. 

Om the eastern side, however, the scanty coating of mould 
yields a less magnificent crop. From the summit of the 
luUs a desert stretches along to the Lake Asphaltites, pre- 
senting nothing but stones and ashes, and a few th<nmy 
shrubs. The sides of the mountains enlarge, and assume 
an aspect at once more grand and more barren. By little 
and little the scanty vegetation languishes and dies ; even 
mosses disappear, and a red burning hue succeeds to the 
whiteness of the rocks. In the centre of this amphithea^ 
tiiere is an arid basin, enclosed on all sides with summits 
scattered over with a yellow-coloured pebble, and affording 
a single aperture to the east, through which the sur&ce of 
(he I]^ad Sea and the distant hills of Arabia present them- 
selves to the eye. In the midst of this countiy of stones, 
encircled by a wall, we perceive extenslva ruins, stunted 
cypresses, bushes of the aloe and prickly pear, while some 
huts of the meanest order, resembung whitewashed sepul 
ehres, are spread over the desolated mass. This spot is 
Jerusalem.* 

This melancholy delineation, which was suggested hjf 
the state of the Jewish metropolis in the third centuiy, is 
not quite inapplicable at the present hour. The sceneiy of 
external nature is the same, and the general aspect of the 
venerable city is veiy little changed. But as beauty is 
strictly a relative term* and is everywhere greatly affected 
•hy assodation, we must not be sui^rised when we read in 

* Balon, Observations de Singolarit^s, p. 140. Hasselqalst'sTravel^ 
p. 90. Eorte't Ttatela in Palestine. Ohateaateiaiid, les Bfartyrs, vol. 
llL^W. achmtiflPa Travels, VOL ii. p. M. 
C2 
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ttie woAb of eastern Authors the high encomimns wUdi 
we larished \xpGa the Ticinity of the holy cafMtal. Ahiil- 
Ada» fi>r ezan^^e, maintains, not only tiiat Palestine is the 
most fertile {Mirt of Syria, but also that the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem is one of the most fertile districts of Palestine. 
In his fjye, the vines, the fis-trees, and the olive-groves, 
with which the limestone clim of iudea were once covered, 
identified themselves with the richest returns of agricultural 
weidth, and more than compensated for the absence of 
those spreading fields waving with com which are neces- 
■aiy to convey to the mind of a European the ideas of 
firuitfulness, comfort, and abundance. 

Following the enlightened narrative of Malta Brun, the 
reader will find that southward of Damascus, the point 
where the modem Palestinle may be said to begin, are the 
countries called by the Romans Auranitis and Gaulonitis, 
consisting of one e^^tensive and noble plain, bounded on 
the north by Hermon or Djibel-el-Sheik, on the south-weiA 
by Djibel-Edjlan, and on the east by Haouran. In all 
these countries there is not a single stream which retains 
its water in summer. The most of the villages have their 
pond or reservoir, which they fill from one of the wadi, or 
brooks, during the rainy season. Of all these districts, 
Haouran is the most celebrated for the culture of wheat. 
Nothing can exceed in prandeur the extensive undulations 
of their fields, moving like the waves of the ocean in the 
wind. Bothin or Batanea, on the other hand, contains 
nothing except calcareous mountains, where there are vast 
oavems, in which the Arabian shepheids live like the ancient 
Troglodytes. Here a modem traveller. Dr. Seetzen, di»> 
covered, in the year 1816, the magnificent ruins of Gerasa, 
now called Djerash, where three temples, two superb am- 
phitheatres of marble, and hundreds of columns still remain 
among other monuments of Roman power. But by &r the 
finest thing that he saw was a long street, bordered on eadi 
side with a splendid colonnade of Corinthian architecture^ 
fmd terminatuiff in an ojpen space of a semicircular fom^ 
mrrounded with sixty lomc pUlars. In the same neighbour* 
hood the ancient Gilead is distinguished by a forest of 
stately oaks, which supply wealth and employment to the 
inhabitants. Persa presents on its numerous terraces % 
snizture of sones, olives, and pomegranaiMu KanbM^tfe^ 
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(he ew^tal of a ^itiict eoneipondiiig to that of the priini- 
tite Moabitee, etill nieeti the eye^ but ie not to be cob- 
fiiqiided w^ another town of a rimilar name in the Stony 
Aiabia.* 

The countries now deeeribed lie on the eattem fide of 
the rirer ioidan. But the eame etieam, in the upper part 
4>f iU eoiune, fi>mis the boondarj between dbuloiiitie and 
the fertile Galilee, whieh 1« identical with the modem die- 
irict of Scaffad. This town, which is remariiable for the 
beaaty of its situation amid grores of myrtle, is supposed to 
he the ancient Bethulia, which was besieged by Holofemes. 
Tabaria, an insi^rnificant place, occuf^es the nte of Tibe- 
rias, which gave its name to the lake more generally known 
by that of Genesareth, or the Sea of Galilee ; but industry 
has now deserted its borders, and the fisherman with h(s 
akiff and his nets no longer animates the surface of fits 
waters. Nazareth still retain^ some portion of its former 
consequence. 8ix miles fiirther south stands the hill of 
Tabor, sometimes denominated Itabjrius, presenting a 
vmunid of verdure crowned with ohTes and sycamores. 
From the top of this mountain, the modem Tor and scene 
of the transfiguration, we look down on the river Jordan* 
the Lake of Genesareth, and the Mediterranean Sea.t 

Galilee, says a learned writer, would be a paradise were 
it inhabited by an industrious people under an enlightened 
government. Vine stocks are to be seen here a foot and a 
half in diameter, forming, by their twining branches, vast 
arches and extensive ceilings of verdure. A cluster of 
grapes, two or three feet in length, will give an abundant 
supper to a whole fiunity. The plains of Esdraelon are 
'Occupied by Arab tribes, around whose brown tents the 
iSheep and hunbs gambol to the sound of the reed, which at 
tiiiffhtfidl calls them home.t 

For some years this fine country has groaned and bled 
ttnder the malignant genius of Turkish despotism. The 
fields are left without cultivation, and the towns and vit* 
lages are reduced to beggary; but the latest accounts firom 

* Seecsen, in Annalw des Voyagis, i. MS; and Oomspondanee dt 
IL Zmah. 485. 

r MsandrdU p. 60. ^ 

I ^ . T-^ ^ Un^niie, tt. It3. Iftits Bnm, voL U. 150-1601. 
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the Holy Land eiicoura|e us to entertain the hope, that a' 
milder ^idministration will eoon change the aspect of afiaiisi 
and bestow upon the Syrian provinces at large some of the 
benefits which the more liberal policy of Mohammed All 
has conferred upon the pashalic of Egypt 

Proceeding fi^m Galilee towards the metropolis, we enter 
the land of Samaria, comprehending the modem districts 
of Areta and Ndblous. In the former we find the remains 
of Cesarea; and on the Gulf of St. Jean d'Acre stands the 
town of Caypha, where there is a good anchorage for ships. 
On the south-west of this gulf extends a chain of mountains, 
which terminates in the promontory of Carmel, a name 
famous in the annals of our religion. There Elijah proved 
bjr miracles the divinity of his mission ; and there, in the 
middle ages of the church, resided thousands of Christian 
devotees, who sought a refiige for their piety in the caves 
of the rocks. Then the mountain was wholly covered with 
chapels and gardens, whereas at the present day nothing 
is to be seen but scattered ruins amid forests of oak and 
olives, the bright verdure being only relieved by the white- 
ness of the calcareous cliffs over wMch they are suspended. 
The heights of Carmel, it has been frequently remarked, 
enjoy a pure and enlivening atmosphere, while the lower 
groimds of Samaria and Galilee are obscured by the densest 
togs. 

The Shechem of the Scriptures, successively known by the 
names of Neapolis and Nablous, still contains a consider- 
able population, although its dwellings are mean and its 
inhabitants poor. The ruins of Samaria itself are now 
covered with orchards ; and the people of the district, who 
have for^tten their native dialect, as well perhi^ as theii 
«n^ disputes with the Jews, continue to worship the 
Deity on the verdant slopes of Gerizim. 

Palestine, agreeably to the modem acceptation of tha 
term, embraces the country of the anci^t Philistines, the 
most formidable enemies of the Hebrew tribes prior to tha 
leign of David. Besides G^aza, the chief town, we recog- 
nise the celebrated port of Jaffa or Taffa, corresponding to 
ihe Joppa mentioned in the Sacred Writings. Repeatedly 
fortified and dismantled, this fimums harbour has presented 
•ach a variety of appearanoesi that the desa^tion given of 
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it in ono ag« lam faasdUj «▼» been found to apply to its 
eondition in the ytry next. 

Bethtehem, where the divine Meesias was bom, is a laige 
tillage inhabited promiscoouriy by Christians and Mussul- 
mans, who agree in nothing but their detestation of the 
tyranny by which tiiey are both unmercifully oppreaaed. 
The locality of the sacred manger is occupied by an elegant 
ehurch, ornamented by the pious offerings of all the nations 
of Europe. It is not our intention to enter into a more 
minute dkcussion of those old traditions, by which the par- 
ticular places rendered sacred by the Redeemer's presence 
are still marked out for the Teneration of the faithfoL They 
present much TSgneness, mingled with no small portion of 
unquestionable truth. At all events, we must not regard 
them in the same light in winch we are compelled to view 
(he itory that daims for Hebron the possession of Abra- 
ham's tomb, and attracts on this account the veneration 
both of Naxarenes and Moslems. 

To the north-east of Jerusalem, in the large and fertile 
valley called £l-Oaur, and watered by the Jordan, we find 
the tillage of Rah, the ancient Jericho, denominated by 
Moses the Oity of Palms. This is a name to which it is 
•tHl entitled ; but the groves of opobalsamum, or bahn of 
Mecca, have long disappear^sd; nor is the neighbourhood 
any longer adorned with those singular flowers known 
among <£e Crusaders by the familiar appellation of Jericho 
loses. A fittle farther south two rough and barren chains 
t^ hills encompass with their dark steeps a long basin formed 
in arelay soil mixed with bitumen and rock-salt. The water 
tiontained in tins hollow is imjpregnated with a solution of 
idMbmit saline Substances, having lime, magnesia, and soda 
for their base, partiaUy neutralized with muriatic and sul- 
phuric add. The salt which it yields by evaporation is 
about one^ourth of its weight. The bituminous matter 
rises from time to tim^ firom the bottom of the lake, floats 
on the imr^, and is thrown out on the shores, where it is 
gathered for various ecohoAical purposes. It is to be re- 
setted that this inland sea has not yet been examined with 
Sie attention which it deserves. We are told, indeed, by 
the greater number of those who have visited it, that neither 
fish nor shells are to be found in its waters ; that an un- 
wbolssome vapour is constantly emitted firom its bosom ; 
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and that its banks, hideous and^desolate in the extreme, anr 
never cheered foy the note of any bird. But it is admitted 
by the same travellers, that the inhabitants are not sensible 
of any noxious qualities in its exhalations ; while the ac- 
counts formerly believed, that the winged tribes in attempt- 
ing to fly over it fell down dead, are now generally regarded 
as fabulous. Tradition supports the narrative of Sacred 
Scripture so far as to teach that the channel of the Dead 
Sea was once a fertile valley, partly resting on a mass of 
subterranean water, and partly composed of a stratum of 
bitumen ; and that a fire from heaven kindling these conif- 
bustible materials, the rich soil sunk into the abyss beneath, 
and Sodom and Gomorndi were consumed in the tie- 
mendous conflagration. 

This brief outline of the geographical limits and phynical 
characters of the Holy Land may prove sufficient as an 
introduction to its ancient history. Details much more 
ample are to be found in numerous works, whose authors, 
fascinated by the interesting recollections which almost 
every object in Palestine is fitted to suggest, have endefb- 
Toured to transfer to the minds of their reisers the profound 
impressions which they themselves experienced firom a per- 
sonal review of ancient scenes and monuments. But we 
purposely refrain at present from the minute description to 
which the subject so naturally invites us, because, in a sub- 
sequent part of our undertsJdng, we shall be unavoidably 
led into a train of local particularities, while setting form 
the actual condition of the country and of its veneru>le re* 
mains. Mefmtime, we supply, in the following table, the 
means of compaiing the division or distribution of Canaan 
among the Twelve Tribes, with that which was aiterwaid 
adopted by the Romans. 



OMuniUihDiTbioik toMlItUhDlTbiOD. Bona I)Mi«. 

fildonians, Tribe of Asher (in LiboniM) ) 

TT»v».»^ S Naphtali (north-west of the > Uimr Galilae.' 

Unknown, } take of Genewreth) J 

Perizzites, Zebnlun (west of tbat lake) ) 

•■%« .««.• i lasachar (Valley of Eadraelon, > Lower GaUlaSL 

^""■■°*» { Mount Tabor) S 

tn^t^ $ Half-tribeof Manasseh (Dora } 

^^'"^ i andCesarea) S Samaria. 

Tliasanie^ Epturaim (Sliediem, Bamaria) ) 
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Inrirat 
CkmuitUi DtfUm. IneUtkh DIvfaioB. 

Benjamin (Jericho, Jerna 
Jttdiih (Hebron, Jndea or 
Simeon (eonth-weat or Jwlali) ( 



JebOBites, Benjamin (Jericho, Jernaalem) 

Jttdiih (Hebron, Jndea proper) 

' -"1(8001 ^- .-^ 

loppa) 
Moabiteis ' Reuben (Peraa, Heshbon) 



Amoritea, Hittites,. . . Jndah (Hebron, JndesDroper) 1 Jidea. 
wkfKiiHn^ ) Simeon (eonth-weat or Jodab' 

^1»»^~» }Dan(Joj 



Ammonitea, Gilead, . . Gad (Debapolitf, Aromonitia) 

In a pastoral countiy, such as that beyon4 the rhrar Jor- 
dan especially, where the desert in most parts bordered upon 
the cultivated soil, the limits of the several possessions cook! 
not at all times be distinctly marked, ft is well known, 
besides, that the native inhabitants were never entirely ex- 
pelled by the victorious Hebrews, but that they retain^ in 
some instances by force, and in others by treaty, a consider- 
able portion of lajid within the borders of all Uie tribes, — a 
&ct which is connected with many of the defections and 
troubles into which the Israelites subsequently ML 



CHAPTER II. 

History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 

Form of Government after tbe Death of Joaha»— In Egypt— In the WU- 
demeas— Princes of Tribea and Heada of Puniliea— Impatience to take 
Pnaaea ii on of Promiaed Land— Tbe Efllscta of it— Renewal of War— 
Eztoit of Holy Land— Opiniona of Fleurv, Spanheim, Reland, and 
Lowman— Principle of Distribotion— Each Tribe confined to a aeparate 
LocaUty— Property unalienable— Conditiona of Tenure— Fopolatioii 
of the Tribes— Number of Principal Families— A General Govern^ 
roent or Natural Council— Tbe Judges— Nature of their Authority—. 
Not ordinary Maffiatratea— Different flrom Kings, Conaula, and tno 
Utora— Judicial Esfablishmenta— Judges and Offlcera— Described by 
Jbsephua— Equality of CondiUon among the Hebrewa— Their IncUns- 
tion for a Pastoral Life— Freebooters, Uke the Araba— Abimelech, Jeph- 
thah, and David— Simplicity of the Times— Boaz and Ruth— Tribe of 
Levi— Object of their Separation— The learned Profeasiooa heredi- 
tary, after the manner of the Egyptiana— The Levitical Cities— Their 
Number and Uses— Opinion of Michaelis— Sunmuury View of the 
Times and Character of the Hebrew Judges. 

Lbarxkd men have long exercised their ingenuity with 

the view of determining the precise form of the social eon^ 

on which was assumed by the Inraetitefl when thsy took 
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pOMetrion of the Promised Land* The sacred writer con* 
tents himself with statinj^r, that ** it came to pass a Xonf 
time after the Lord had given rest unto Israel from all their 
enemies round about, that Joshua waxed old and stricken 
in age ; and he called for all Israel, for their elders, and for 
their heads, and for Uieir judges, and tot their officers*** 
The purport of the address he deliTered on this occasion^ 
and which is nven at length in the twenty-third chapter of 
the book whidi bears his name, was solely to remind thenv 
of their religious obligations as the chosen people of Jeho- 
vah, and of the labours that they had yet to undergo in subdu- 
ing the remainder of Canaan. Neither in this speech, nor 
in the exhortation with which he afterward at Shechem en-- 
deavoured to animate the 2eal and constancy of his follower^ 
did he make any allusion to the form of government that it! 
behooved them to adopt ; declining even to direct their choicr 
in the appointment of a chie^ who might conduct their 
armies in the field, and preside in the deliberations of thr 
national council. 

The first events which occurred after the demise of Joshus* 
appear to establish the fact, that to eveiy tribe was com-- 
mitted the manaffement of its own affairs, even to the extent 
of being entitled to wage war and make peace without the* 
advice or sanction of the general senate. The only govern-- 
ment to which the sons of Jacob had hitherto been aocu»> 
tomed, was that most ancient and universal system of rule 
which gives to the head of every family the direction and con- 
trol of all its members. We find traces of this natural sub- 
ordination among them, even under the pressure of E^rpttaa 
bondage. During the ne^tiations which preced^ their 
deliverance under the ministry of Moses, the applications 
and messages were all addressed to the patriarchal rulers 
of the people. " Go eather the elders of Israel together," 
was the command of Jehovah to the son of Amram, when 
the latter received authori^ to rescue the descendants of 
Isaac from the tyranny of rharaoh. 

But during the pilgrimage in the wilderness, and more 
particularly when the tribes approached the confines of the 
devoted nations of Canaan, tne original jurisdiction of the 
ftmily ohieft was rendered auboidinate to the mflitary power 
of their inspired leader, who, as the commander of th« 
aimies of Israel, was esteemed and obeyed by Ik foUofwer^ 
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•ftiieUeiileiit]itW4keLQdlcf HiMte. Iti4i«th,tb«MW 
iillaixMiTstowUoh his office oaUed idm, {Aaeed «lie too- 
OMMT^ HeaesattlM bead oi Ins eonmisrinen ia ^alihr 
•f a geaenl, ^aiding them m their maick or forminf tMf 
uzi^ ia the ^Id of battle, jwUier tlMn as m teacher of wia« 
denerthegiftaidiaa^fapeoiitiarfiBthaBdwcNMhip. Until 
the ooiMiaered laoda -wwe dlvdcbd aoMnf (ha ¥ietariioii» 
tnbei^ Joehaa was A soldier and Mtfanff meraj; wii^ on 
the ether jkand, the ctmgfei^aticBi of l&a flrittewa^ 
seeoBdedea weU his MilitaFf fdaos* Mpear at «hat I 
OA the page of Justory in no other ii^ dHn tint < 
tioep% readeredliaid^ by JoMflernoe m A ^ufiAoi{^ 
and fonnidable by ihe t^ts or ditt^iptine «ndar a«kilM anA 
warHfce leader^ 

From the exode, in shorty tall tenranbthe ead of ieahnaW 
udmaiistratian, we lose sight of diil'siiBfde odaeoM of do* 
nestic supoi^atendeace which^^^Dob establiAad amonr M» 
sons. The jMODoes of tribes, and the iheads «ffi«&ie% 
wese converged into capiauiB of ihoosands, of hmdndst 
aad^ fifties; wgulati^t^irmovemaits'by theaauBdof 
the tiumpe^ and passing their days «f rest aand the 'vigi* 
lance and fbnaal^yefaiegiilareaeao^Kneiit. Botneaomur 
did they convert the swcod iatoa pkmghiduae, and the spoar 
iato a ^nuua^4io(dc, than tbc^ unanioMNLily retuttwd to 
their mora anaeat foxza of society* As aeon as JlMre ap« 
peaxad a safBcknt quantity of land wrested Heobi tbeiOamaii'' 
UeM to afibfd to the tribes oa the western aide «f ^ht iiof- 
dan a 4Xfa^eHeskt inherkaace, Joahua ^acnt 4Jw peonAa 
$Lw9fft and they de^rted^^'and from this moment the nulfr- 
tazy a«|pect that their coromnnity had aasaaaed gave wi^ 
to the fatOBOchBl medel, to whidi in ftot all their institu- 
tions bocean immedii^ oreferenoe, and to the reatoratifln of 
which their strongest h^gpes and wishos wave aenstaalljr 
directed. 

.Actuated by auch-viewa, it cannot be denied that the Hff* 
brews jnaaiiested an undaa in^tienee to <!mjay the firaits 
of ihek successful invasioB. Th^ had lauflht, it should 
* aeemi to obtain an inheiitance in a rich and j^eaiiaiit coim' 
tX3S rather than to avenge the cauae of foxe veli^ea, 4)r ta 
poniah the idolatrous piBcticas of the cjiddieaof Meab and 
Ammwi. As joon, therelEoie, as the fear of their name and 
the power ^flheir azmshad scattered Uie inhahitaitia of tha 
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open conntriM, the IiraeUtes began to sow and to plant; 
being more wilUng to make a covenant with the rendae of 
the enemy, than to purchase the blessings of a permanent 
peace by endaring a little longer the fatigne and privationf 
of war. Their eaffemess to get possession of the land flow- 
ing with milk and honey seems to have compelled Joshna 
to adopt a measure, which led at no distant period to much 
ffoilt lund suffering on the part of his people. He consented 
Slat they sh(Mild occupy the vacant fields before the nations 
which they had been commissioned to displace were finallT 
subdued ; that they should cast lots for provinces whi(^ 
were still in the hands of the native Gentiles ; and that they 
should distribute^ by the line and the measuring-rod, many 
extensive hills axid fair valleys which had not yet submitted 
to the dominion of their swords. 

The effects of this injudicious policy soon rendered them- 
selves apparent ; and all the evils wiiich were foreseen by 
the aged servant of God, when he addressed the congre- 
ffation at Shechem, were realized in a little time to their 
mllest extent. The Hebrews did indeed fbnd the remnant 
of &e nations among whom they consented to dwell proving 
•eourges in their sides and thorns in their eyes, and stiu 
able to dispute with them the possession of &e good land 
which they had been taught to regard as a sacred inherit- 
ance conferred upon them in virtue of a divine promise 
ooAb to their fathers. For example, the author of ttie book 
of Judges relates, <' the Amorites forced the children of Dan 
into the mountains ;" for, he adds, **they would not suffer 
them to come down to the valley." Hence arose the fiu^ 
that the Israelites did not for several hundred years com- 
plete their conquest of Palestine. The Canaanites, re- 
covering from the terror which had fallen upon them in tiie 
commencement of the Hebrew invasion, attempted, not only 
to regain possession of their ancient territory, but even to 
obliterate all traces of their defeat and subjection. What 
movements were made by the petty sovereigns of the conn- 
try, in order to effect their object, we are nowhere expressly , 
told ; but we find, from a consultation held by the southern 
tribes of Israel, soon after the death ^f Joshua, ihat the 
neoesrity of renewing military operations against the n^ 
three could no longer be postponed. It was resolved, ae- 
oindingly, that Judui and Simeon diould unite thdv anni» 
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tndtake the field, to pierent, in the fint place, mn inroad 
with which their herders were threatened, and, suhee- 
fiently, to reduce to a gtato of entire aabjection the cities 
tnd towns that stood within the limits of their respectrre 
districts. «And Judah said unto Simeon his brother* 
eome up with me into my lot, that we may fight against 
^'Canaanites ; and I likewise will go with thee into tlnr 

But, leaving these preliminary matters, we> shaH proceed 
to take a survey of the Hebrew commonwealth, as it ap- 
peared upon its first settlement under the successors of 
Joshua ; endeavouring to ascertain the grounds upon which 
the federal union of Uie tribes was established ; their rda^ 
tions towards one another in peace and in war ; the re^ 
sources Of which they were possessed for conquest or self* 
defence; their civil rights and privileges as independent 
states ; their laws and judicatories ; and, above all, the na- 
ture and extent of their property, as well as the tenure on 
which it was held by families and individuds. Closely con- 
nected with this subject is a consideration of that agrarian 
law which was sanctioned by Moses and acted upon by 
Joshua, and which will be found, not only to have deter- 
mined, but also to have secured, the inheritance of every 
braelito who entered the Promised Land. 

The extent of that portion of Syria which was granted to 
the Hebrew nation has been variously estimated. On the 
authority of Hecateus, a native of Abdera, who is quoted 
by JoseidiUB, the limits of the torritoiy possessed by the 
Jews are fixed at three millions of acres, supposing the 
drtmra of the Greeks to correspond to the denomination of 
Englishineasure just specified. Proceeding on this ground, 
the Abb^ Fleury and other writers have undertfdLen to prove 
that tiie quantity of land mentioned, by Hecatsus would 
maintain only three millions three hoi^dred and seventy 
^yn thousand men, — a computation which is liable to many 
objections, and has not therefore been generally received. 
It is obvious, for instance, that the Abderite, who lived in 
the reign of Alexander the Great, and is said to have after- 
ward, attached himself to the person of the first Grecian 
king of Egypt, described the country of the Jews as he saw it, 

L8. 
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UmAn tW daminion of fhe Symtk princes of the Maotdontsik 
Ikw. He aecoffcliii^j beheld cmly the inhwitance of the tw» 
tribes which had letunied from the Babylonian Cfipthity^md 
«C oenaaqvence confined his estimates to the provifiees that 
thef were permitted to enjoy ; taking no aceontit of ^ose 
•zIOMwre districts that ftmnerly belonged totho TeB.Tribe« 
of Israel and which, in his davs» were in the hands of thaft 
mixed race of men who were descended from the Assyrian 
«olfemsts whom Shidmaneser pli^^ed in theiOF room.*' 

Ceniiding in the greater accuracy of Spanheim, Rel^ndy 
and liowman, we are inclined to compute the Hebrew te»> 
lileiy at abowit fifteen millions- of acres ; assuming^ witsk 
these writers^ that the true boimdariea of the Promiaed 
land were, Mount Libanus on the north, the Wtkhemesa 
^Arabia OB the sooth, and the Syrian ]^Beit on the east. 
0» the west some of the tribes extended their pos se a » 
■ionale the very waters of the Ghreat Sea, though on odier 
firta they fi^und their boundary restricted }bj t£e lands ti 
th» Phitislines^ whose rich, domains cfanprt^hsnded the low 
lafids aad .strong cities which stretched along the diore. It 
has been^ calculated by Spanheim, that the lemotest pomte 
«f the Holy Land, as possessed by King David, were sifeo. 
•led at the distance of three d^iees ef latitude, snd at 
many degrees of longitude, indodlng in all aboitt twenty^ 
fix tbeuMnd squure miles.t 

If this computation be coned, there was in tha poasessioii 
af thie Hebrew chiefs land sufieient ta aHow to af ery 
braelite ci^Mible of bearing amis a lot of afaool twenty 
HfSes ; leserving ibr public uses, as also for the cities of th% 
l^intes, about one-tenth of the whole. It is probable, how- 
CRreiVi that if we make a suitable allowanoe for lakes^ momv- 
taiss, and unproductive tracts of ground, the portion to 
ettery householder would not be so lifirge as the estimato 
new stated. But within the limits of one-half of this mtan* 
ti^ of land there were EOofls means for plenW and nujpEd 
euoyment The Roman pe<^ under Rommus and kmg 
after could afford only two acres to erery le^onary sirfdier; 
and ii^ the moat flourishing da3ps of the eommonweallfa tka 

•JiBMpti.eantrttApkNi.esp.]. t Kinffs ztU. 94. 
t Reland, PalesUna lUiwtrata, Ub. ii. e. 6. Spanbeim, CSisita tfrm 
Isnelis. Lowman on the Civil QeveroaiNit of the Hebreinrs. 
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•flowance did not exceed four. Hence the pushuf jngtrtif 
or four acres, is an expression which prorerbiatlj indwated 
plebeian affluence and contentment,— a full remuneration 
for the toils of war, and a sufficient inducement at all timee 
to take up^arms in defence of the republic 

The territory of the Hebrews was ordered to be equally 
divided among their tribes and fiunilies according to their 
respective numbers ; and the persons sele^ed to simeiw 
intend this national work were Eleazar, the hiffb-pnest, 
Joshua, who acted in the character of jud^, and the twelve 
princes or heads of Israel. The rule wmeh thev followed 
IS expressed in these words, — ** And ye shall divide the land 
by lot, fi>r an inheritance among your families ; and to the 
more ye shall ffive the more inheritance ; and to the fewer 
ye shall give the less inheritance : every mun*B inheritance 
shall be in Uie place where his lot falleth ; according to the 
tribes of your fitthers ye shall inherit." 

Every tribe was thus put in possession of a separate dis- 
trict or province, in which' all the occupiers of the land were 
not only Israelites, but more particulariy sprung from the 
same stock, and descendants of the same patriarch. The 
several families, again, were placed in the s^me neighbouiw 
hood, receiving their inheritance in the same part or sub* 
division of the tribe ; or, to use the language of Lowman* 
each tribe may be said to have lived together in one and the 
same county, and each family in one ai^ the same hundred ; 
90 that every neighbourhood were relations to each other 
and of the same fiEuniiies, as well as inhabitants of the same 
place. 

To secure the permanence and independence of every 
separate tQbe, % taw was enacted by the authority of 
Heaven, providing that the landed property of every Israelite 
should be unalienable. Whatever encumbrances might 
befall the owner of a field, and whatever might be the ob- 
ligations under which he placed himself to his creditor, 
he was released from all claims at the year of jubilee. 
<« T« shall hallow,'' said Uie inspired legislator, « the fiftieth 
year, and proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto aU 
the inhabitants tlwreof. It shall be a jubilee unto you, and 
ye shall return every man to his possession, and ye shall 
Vfitam every man unto his family. And the land uiall not 

Da 
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lieSDld for ever ; lor the land is aniM^ laitii tki hmi.; frr 
y are ttnatgtn and Bojowmem wkh me*"* 

The attentive reader o£ ti^ Mosaieal law wiU obeene^ 
4hat thoa^ a Hebrew coold i^ot diyest hims^ of hia laad 
In perpetuity, he cevdd dispeee of it so &7 as to |^iil another 
person in possession of it durinf a certain nuaiber of jiears ; 
teservinff to himself arid his relatkms &e right of redeeminff 
i^ should they ever possess tiie means ; wd Imvinff at aU 
eivents the sore prospect of a reversion at the peiwd of tiM 
jahilee. In the eye of the lawgiver diis transactipa was not 
legarded as a sale of the land, hut merely of the ciops for a 
0tmUA number of seasons. It might indeed have been con- 
sidered simp^ as a lease, had not the owner, as well as his 
nearest fcansmaa* enjoyed the pii^ege of resominff oecw- 
pation whenever they could repay the sum for whkh the 
(temporary use of the land had been pusdiased.t 

The houses which were built in fields or villages wene, in 
regard to the prince of Venation, placed on tM same foot- 
ing as the lands themselves; being redeemable at all times, 
AM destined to return to tlieir original owners in the ycav 
0f jubilee. But, en the contruy, nouses in cities and lai>ga 
towns were, when sold^ redeenuble only during one year; 
nAer whieh the sale was held binding for «ver. There was 
indhMd an ezceptien in this ease In favour of the Levites» 
^iFhoeouUI atany time ledeem *^the houses of the cities ol 
Iheir possession," and who, moMover, enjoyed the foU ad» 
tant4|e of Uie iiMeth year. 

The Hebrevrt, like most ether nationa in a similar stela 
Af society, held their lands on the ^cmditlon of military 
aemee» The groands ef exemption allowed by Moses 
prove deariy l^iat eivery nan of con^petent nge was bound 
to bear arms in defoase 4if his oauntrY,-*-a emielunon 
whii^ is at once strikingly tifastrated and confirmed by thn 
eondnet of the Senate or Heads af Tribes, in the melan- 
choly war undertaken by^ tham Against ^n diiUtosn of 
BenjaoKlnv Upon a. muster of the eonfedemted atmy af 
Miipeh, it was discpwred that no man had been aent firem 
labesh^lead to join the camp ; whenopon it was immA" 
.diately resolved that twelve thousand aoUftsm shsaid bn 
4«^pateM to p«rt all ^M inhabBtanta of that 4t^ 

^Xev.zzv.fl. tUv-nv.MHH. 
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\uf execution. And the ci M ig t eg itien tommtmdmi Ihtn^ 
laying, Go and smite Jabedi-gilead witk the edfe ef lh» 
«woT^ l^ritil the women and cmldien ; and the e3^ wa ee n 
aisigned for this severe order wae, that *^ when the peepla 
were numbered, there were none of the bmr of Jabeah- 
gilead there."* 

'The reader will now be prepared lo aeeompnjnawhila- 
we make a few remarks on^ the ci^ eenstitttlion ^ th« 
Hebrews, both as h respected the goremment of the 
several tribes viewed as separate bodies, and as it applied 
to that of the whole naden as- a conlederated repnbBe. 

The tribes of Israel, strictly speakii^, amonnted only ta 
twelve, descended from the twelve eons of Jaceb. But as. 
the posterity of Joseph was divMed into two tiibes, it Ibl* 
lows that the host which entered the Land of Canaan u n d e r 
Joshua comprehended thirteen of these ^stiact genealogies. 
Viewed in rel^nce to merely secnkr rights and duties^ 
however, the offspring of Levi having no part net k)t with, 
their brethren, are not usuaRy reckcmed in the number ;, 
while on other grounds, and chiefly an in? i y cib le pwyensity 
to idolatrous usages, the tribe of Dan at a latef penod wa* 
sometimes exchided from the list. In ^ twentyHriatlii 
chapter of the book of Numbers, we have an aoconnt of 
the enrolment which vtras made on the plains ef Moab p 
from which the numerical strength of tne eleven seoulM 
tribes may be exhibited as fbUows i — 

Joseph (Uieladlng Eptarahn and Manasseh) 89{100 

Judah....^ ^ 78,i(» 

lancbar..... 64,200 

2Sebulan OO^flCN^ 

Asher 58,40a 

Dsa ^ ^ 4«,40» 

BenjMDia 45,60» 

N^ibuU ^. 45,40a 

Reuben 48,7S0 

^ ::::;:::;;::;::::::::::::::;: 5^ 



This eatalogne eotDpiehended all ^le men above t;vm% 
f9&n of age, to wlndi nay be added 33^1900 of tbe tribe^ 
0t Lef4 ^ aB males from & moalih oli aad vpwaid : Jfef 
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they were not numbered among the children of Israel, be- 
caose there was no inheritance given them among the chil- 
dren of Israel." The whole amounted to six hundred and 
six thousand seven hundred.* 

In every tribe there was a chief called the Prince of the 
Tnhej or the Head of Thousands ; and under him were 
the Princes of Families, or Commanders of Hundreds. 
For example, we find that at the' muster which was made 
of the llebrews in the Wilderness of Sinai, Nahshon, the 
son of Amminadab, was Prince of the Tribe of Judah. 
This tribe, again, like all the others, was divided into several 
families ; the term being used ^re not in its ordinary ac- 
ceptation, to signify a mere household, but rather in the 
heraldic sense, to denote a lineage or kindred descended 
from a common ancestor, and constituting the main branches 
of an origmal stock. In this respect the Israelites were 
guided by the same princ^>le which regulates precedency 
among the Arabs, as well as among our own countrymen 
in the ffighlands of Scotland. 

It appears, moreover, that a record of these families, of 
the households in each, and even of the individuals belong- 
ing to every household, was placed in the hands of the 
chief ruler ; for it is related that, on the suspicion excited 
with regard to the spoils of Jericho and the discomfiture at 
Ai, ** Joshua brought Israel by their tribes, and the tribe 
of Judah was taken ; and he brought the fiunily of Judah, 
and he took the fiunilv of the Zarhites ; and he brought 
the fiunily of the Zarhites man by man, and Zabdi was 
taken; and he brought his household man by man, and 
Achan, the son of Carmi, the son of Zabdi, the son of 
Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, was taken.'*f 

We may collect firom the twenty-sixth chapter of the 
book of Poimbers, that the Heads of Families, at the time 
the children of Israel encamped on the eastern bank of 
the Jordan, were in number fifty-seven. If to these we add 
the thirteen Princes, the Heads of Tribes, the sum of the 
two numbers will be seventy ; whence there is some, ground 
Ibr the -conjectures of those who allege, that the coondl 
which Moses formed in the Wilderness connsted of the 
p«triai<diml duefr, who in right of birth were recoi^nsed 
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Mbeszm^anheMditsfynibeTvrtlie MtndiaetioiMof Um 
people. 

It ie probable that the tot-bom of the tenior Isngfy ot 
each tnbe was oeoally receired as the prince of that tribe, 
and that the eldest ion of ereiy subcwdiiiate family suc- 
ceeded his father in the honours and duties which bekmged 
lo the rank of a patriardi. But the saered narrative pre- 
sents too few details to permit us to fem wkh confidence 
8BJ ffcnend conclusions in regard to this point. The ease 
•f Nahshon, besides, has be^ viewed as an instance qinte 
ifreeooeilable with such an opinion ; and it certainly seems 
to prove, that if the Prinee of the Tribe was not elective, 
he was not always, at least, the direct ^soendmt of the 
original ehief. Nahdion, as has just been stated, was the 
son of Anmiinadab, the sen of lUm, who was a younger 
son of Hezion the son of Pharez, who was a younger son 
ef Judah.» 

From the particalars now stated, we find that every ti^lM 
bad a bead who presided ever its afifkirs, administered jus* 
ties in all ordinary cases, and led the troops in time of war.. 
He Was assisted ki these impoitant duties by the subordi-> 
nate officers, the Chiefs of Families, who fomited his eoondl 
m such matters of policy as aifected their particular dis- 
trict, suppwted his decinons in civil or crknmal inqoiriefl, 
and inatty commanded under him in tibe field of battle. 

But the polity established by the Jewish lawgiver was 
not oenfined to the constitution and govenmient of the 
e^mrate tribes. ItUkewise extended its regulations to the 
eooMnen wsl&re of the whole, as one kingdom under the 
special direcHon of Jehovah ; and provided that on all ^al 
eecasionsthey'Shoidd have t^ means of readily umdng 
their connseb and their strength. Even during the less 
otderty period vi^ich immediately followed the settlement 
of the Hebrews in the land of their inheritance, we find 
traces of such a general government ; a national senate, 
whose detibemtMBS gnidea the adtaumstration of afiairs in 
all cases of difficult or hazard'; a jud^, who was invested 
witli a lagh degree of executive authonty as the first ma^ 
tfate of the eommehwealth ; and lastly, the controlhng 
▼oice of the coi^gregation o^ Israel, whose coneanreoce ap* 

*&ehKa.tt.l%ll. 
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peart to have been at all times neoetfaiy to ffiTeTigoor and 
effect to Uie resolutions of their leaders. To these c<ni- 
stituent parts of the Hebrew goYemment we may add the 
Oracle or voice of Jehovah, without whose sanction, ae 
revealed by Urim and Thummim, no measure of importance 
could be adopted either by the council or by the judge. 

It has been justly remarked, at the same time, that how-< 
ever extensive the power might be which was committed 
to the supreme court of the natbn, and how much soever 
the authority of a military judge among the Israelites 
fesembled tliat of a Roman dictator, the privileffe of making 
laws was at no period intrusted to any order of the Jevrish 
state. As long as the Hebrews were governed by a the- 
ocracy, this essential prerogative was retained by the Divine 
Head of the nation. ** Now therefore heaiken, O Israel, 
onto the statutes, and unto the judgments, which I teach 
you, for to do them, that ye may live, and go in and pos- 
sess the land which the liord God of your &thers giveth 
you. Te shall not add unto the word wluch I command 
YOU, neither shall ye diminish au^ht from it, that ye may 
keep the comman<unents of the Lord your God which I 
command you.*** 

It is the 4>pinion of learned men, that the Council of 
Seventy, established by Moses in the Wilderness, was only 
a temporary appointment, and did ^not continue after the 
Hebrews were settled in the Land of Canaan. The only 
national assembly of which we can discover any trace sub- 
sequently to that event, is the occasional meeting of the 
Phnces of Tribes and Chiefs of Families to transact busi- 
ness of ffreatpublic importance. Thus, in the case of the 
war agamst Benjamin, of which we have a full account in 
the hock of Judges, we are infbnned that the heads *<of 
all the tribes, even of all the tribes of Israel, presented 
themselves in the assen^ly of the people of God.** On 
that memorable occasion, the interests and character of 
the whole Hebrew commonwealth were at stake ; for which 
reason the natural leaders of the tribes gathered themselves 
together at the head of their kinsmen uid followers,---eveii 
four hundred thousa^id men that drew the sword, — in Mder 

.*BeattT. 1,S; ziLtt. "HoeifitmrarKmnentomsxiino est; fnris 

UltaMinsJestsilsqQod in iMilnis ftnodto est po^^nm, nf*^" — ' 

■ems l*** Pft *it fi B niissei*'<--CoiirHifijiw ^ JUvMS. JfA 
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to eoiumk with one another, and to ado|pt eoch intMttrM •■ 
mi^ be deemed most suitable for punishing the atroeitiMi 
which had been committed at Oibeah. 

During the |ieriod to which this part of cmf iwRatke 
refers, the 8ui>reme power among the Hebrews was occa- 
sionaUy exercised bf- judges, — an order of magistrates to 
which nothing similar is to be found in any other country. 
The Carthaginians, indeed, had a description of rulers, 
whose naiAes, being derived from the same oriental term, 
appear to establish some resemblance in their ofiice to that 
or the successors of Joshua. But it will be ibund upon a 
comparison of their authority, honh in its origin uid the 

Eirposes to which it was meant to be subservient, that the 
ebrew judges and the suffltes of Carthage had very Utile 
in common. Nor do we find any closer analogy in the du- 
ties of a Grecian archon or of a Roman comnil. These 
were ordinary magistrates, uid periodicaUy elected ; where- 
as, the judge was never invosted with power except when 
the exigencier of public afiiilrs. required the aid of extraor- 
diiUU7 talents or the weight of a supernatural ai^xnntment 
On this account the Bebrew commander has been likened 
to the Roman dictator, who, when the commonwealth was 
in danger, wae intrusted with an adthority. almost unlimited, 
and with a jurisdiction which extended to the lives and fop* 
tunes of nearly all his countrymen. But in one important 
particular this similarity fieulr. The dictator laid down his 
office as soon as the crisis which called for ito exercise had 
^wssed away ; and in no circumstances was he entitled to 
retain such unwonted supremacy beyond a limited time. 
The judfle, on the other hand, remained invested with his 
high auuiority during the full period of his life, and is 
therefore usualfy desimbed by the sacred hirtorian as pie- 
nding to the end ^f his dajs over the tribes of Israel, amid 
the peace and seeurity which his military lAdll, aided by the 
blessingof Heaven, lud restored to their land.* 

The Hebrew judges, says Dupin, were not ordinary ma- 
gistrates, but men raised up by Ood, on whom the Israelites 
bestowed the ddef government, either because they had de- 
livaredtfaem finun the oppresaioiis underwhich they groaned^ 

• LtvttHisl.Ub.xzviiL17;Ub.nx.7. Bdcliart,€)Mf. Basil, part H. 
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•or becMie of their pradenoe and «quitjr. They iiil«d ae* 
^oittiog to the law of Jehovah* oom&Mnded iheis airmioi, 
made treaties with the neighbourmg prinoea, declared war 
eod peacfl^ and administered jiutioe. They were different 

1. In tlutt they were not estiMshed either hj election 
o^ snccesaioB, hut ^evated to power in an ^ztraoidinaiy 
manner. 

2. In that they reused to take iqpon them the title and 
quaU^ of king. 

3. In Uiat they levied no ta^s upon the pe<^le for the 
maintenance of government. 

4f In tilieir manner of Uvmgy which was veiy far from the 
Ipomp and ostentation of the regal atate. 

5. In that they could make no new laws, but ffovemed 
according, to the statutes contained in the Books of Moses. 

6. In that die obedience paid to them by the peoj^e was 
vehmtary and unforced, being at most no more thui oonsuki 
and magistrates of free cities.* 

But it is less difficult to determme what the judges were 
3iot than to ascertain with precisi<m the various parts of their 
eompMci^ed office. In wai^ they kd the host of Israel to 
meet their enemies ; and in peace, it is probable ^hey pre- 
-aided in such courts c^ judicature as miffht be found neoe*- 
aary £ox decidiBg upon intricate points of law, or fbi hearing 
appeals ftom inlenor tribunals. ' Those who went m tp 
JjtSbonh for judgment had« we may presume, bnought their 
causes uaihe firrt instance before the judges of their respeo*- 
we citaes ; and it was only, perhaps, in eases wh«pe greater 
knowledge and a hij^her authority wore required to give 
flatis6ictiDn to the lit^fvits that ihe chief magistrate of tha 
TCpubllc, aided by certain members of the priestl»ol» waoi 
called upon to pronounce a final dedsiDB. 

It belonof to this part of tlie mbgect to mention the pn>- 
irision made by Moses, and establidwd by Joshua, for the 
due admhuMtrataonofjustioe throughout the land. ** Judges 
and offiaem," sud the former, « shalt thou make thas in.aU 
thy gates which the Lord thy 6ed giveth tiies; and they 
duUljudMlke people with lust judgment. ThouifaaltflMft 
wrest judgment ; thou shalt ndt respect persons, neithef 

• CooBideto History oTUm CanoD, bodfc L e. t. 
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taie a gUI; % ft |$ft ddth blind the «tm of the wIm and 

Ert the words m the righteoas." To the eame pofpoee 
bus lel&tee, in his accoont of the last address delivered 
Mes to the Hebrew people, that tins great legislator 
gave instractions to. appoint seven judges in every city, men 
who had distingaished themselves by their good conduct and 
Impartial feeling. Let those who judge, he adde, be per- 
mitted to determme according as they shall think right, on* 
less an^ one can show that they have taken bribes to the 
perversion of justice, or can alkrge any other accusation 
against them.* 

Between tho *< judges** and the ** ottken^ nominated by 
Ihe Jewish lawgiver there was no doubt a marked distino* 
tion ; though £rom the remote antiquity of the appointment 
and the obscure commentaries of the rabbinical writers it 
has become extremely difficult to define the limits of their 
respective functions. Maimonides asserts, that in every 
dty where the number of householders amounted to a hun- 
dred and twenty there was a court consistinp^ of twenty- 
three judges, who were empowered to deiermme in almost 
all cases both civil and criminal. This is unquestionably 
the same institution which is mentioned by Josephus in the 
fourth book of his Antiquities, and described by him ae 
being composed of seven judges and fourteen subordinate 
officers, or assistants, selected from among the Levites ; for 
these, with the prraident and his deputy, make up the sum 
of twenty-three specified by the Jewish writers. In smaller 
towns, the admimstration of law was intrusted to three 
Judges, whose authority extended to the determination of 
an questions respecting debt, thef^, rights of inboritancei 
restitution, and compensation. Thougn they could not in- 
flict capital punishments, they had power to visit minor 
o£fonce8 with scourging and &ies, according to the nature 
of the delinquency aiM the amount of the injury sus- 
tained.t 

Of the former of these judicial establishments, there wm 
two fixed at Jerusalem even during the period that the San* 
hedrim of Seventy was invested with the supreme anthori^ 
over the lives and fortunes of their countiymeB, oneof wlm 

•D0atxvl.I8,I9. AwBplias'sAjitiqatttoSfbookiv.a. 
t BilaBl Aalll. Ssft PaxML e. 7 
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sat in tin gate of Shoian, and the othef in that of Nicanor* 
The place where these jadses held their audience was, as 
Cardinal Fleuiy remarkis, the gate of the city ; ibr as the 
Israelites were all husbandmen who went out in the morning 
to their work, and did not return till the evening, the gate 
<^ the city was the place where they most frequently met ; 
and we must not be astonished to find that the people la- 
boured in the fields and dwelt in the town^. These were 
not cities like our provincial capitals, which can hardly sub- 
sist on what is supplied to them by twenty or thirty leagues 
of the' surrounding soil. They were the habitations for as 
many labourers as were necessary to cultivate the nearest 
fields ; hence, as the country was very populous, the town» 
were very thickly scattered. For a similar reason among 
the Greeks and Romans, the scene of meeting for all mat- 
ters of business was the mariLet-place, or forum, because 
they were all merchants.* ' Among the Jews, the judges 
took their seats immediate^ after morning prayers, and con- 
tinued till the end of the sixth hour, or twelve o'clock ; and 
their authority, though not in capital cases, continued to be 
respected by the Israelites long after Jerusalem was levelled 
with the ffround.! 

With we aid of the particulars stated above, the readei 
ma^ have been enabled to form some notion of Uie civil and 
pohtical circumstances of the ancient Hebrews. They en- 
joyed the utmost degree of fireedom that was consistent wiUi 
the objects of regular society, acknowledoing no authoriW 
but that of the }Sw» as administered hy the elders of thi» 
tribes and the heads of their fiunilies. The equality of their 
property, too, and the sameness of their occupations, pre- 
cluded the rise of those distinctions in social life which, 
whatever may be their use in okler nations, are opposed by 
all the habits of a people whose sole cares are yet devoted to 
the culture of their fields and the safety of theb HotkM. The 
form of government which suits best with such a distribu- 
tion of wealth and employment is unque«tionaUy that which 
was established bjVoses on the basis of the anci«it pat^ 
archal rule. But it is worthy of notice, that this model, so 
convenient in the earliest stage of social existence, wa# 
imperceptibly changed by the increasing power and intelliU 

•FlMir7,Blflrani4tslmflUiM.xxv. f Lewis, Oilc.Btk. lib. LC 
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fence of the people at lar^, mUil, at ha^qpened towaTds the 
dose of Samuel's administration, the public voice made 
itself be beard, recommendinff an entire departure from ob- 
solete notions. Thus we find, in the prosress of the human 
race, that the simple authority of the mmily-chief passes 
through a species of oligarchy into a practical democracy, 
and ends at no very distant period in the nomination of an 
hereditary sovereign. 

The epoch at which we now contemplate the Hebrew 
community is that very interesting one when the wandering 
shepherd settles down into the stationary husbandman. 
The progeny of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who themselves 
were pastoral chiefs, appear to have retained a decided pre- 
dilection for that ancient mode of life. Moses, even after he 
had brought the twelve tribes within siffht of the promised 
land, found it necessary to hidulge the families of Reuben, 
Gad, and Manasseh so far as to give them the choice of a 
settlement beyond the Jordan, where they might devote 
themselves to the keeping of cattle. From the conduct also 
of the other tribes, who showed no small reluctuice to di- 
vide the land and enter upon their several inheritances, it 
has been concluded, with considerable probaMlity, that they 
too would have preferred the erratic habits of their ances- 
tors to the more restricted pursuits which their great law- 
giver had prepared for them amid cornfields, vineyards, and 
plantations of olives. ** And Joshua said unto the children 
of Israel, How long are ye slack to go to possess the land 
which the Lord €^ of your fethers hath given you 1*** 

Among the Arabs, even at the present day, the pastoral 
fife is accounted more noble than that which leads to a resir 
dence in towns, or even in villages. They think it, as Ar- 
"rieux remarks, more congenial to liberty ; because the man 
who with his herd« ranges the desert at large will be far 
less likely to subn^to oppression than people with houses 
and landsi T^ mode of thinkinffis of great antiquity in 
the eastern parts of the world. Diodorus Siculus, when 
spealSng of the Nabathcans, relates^ that they were by their 
laws prohibited from sowing, planting, drinking wine, and 
Mlding houses ; every violation of the precept being pun- 

• mehseliifs CaumeQtariss on the Uwi of Mosss, art 44; aad 
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ishable with death. Theresson aasignedforihuiTeivm* 
gular rale it, their belief that thoae who posaesi sach thing! 
will be easily brought into subjection by a tyrant ; on whidi 
account they continue, says the historian, to trayerse the 
desert, feeding their flocks, which consist partly of camels 
aadpartfy of sheep. 

The fact now stated receires a remarkable confirmadon 
from the notice contained in the book of Jeremiah respect* 
ing the Rechabites, who, though they had for seyeral ages 
been removed from Arabia into Palestine, persevered in a 
sacred obedience to the command of their ancestor, refiis- 
inff to build bouses, sow land, plant vineyards, or driidc 
wme, but resolving to dwell in tents throughout all thmt 
generations. 

In reffard to these points, the Hebrews, in the early age 
at which we are now considering them, appear to have en- 
tertained sentiments not very different from those of th« 
Arabs, from whose sandy plains they had just emerged. 
The life of a migratory shepherd, too, has a very close alli- 
ance with the habits of a freebooter ; and the attentive 
reader of the ancient histoiy of the Israelites will recollect 
many instances wherein the descendants of Isaac gave ample 
proof of their relationship to the posterity of IshmaeL IIm 
character of Abimelech, the son of Gideon, for example, 
cannot be viewed in any other light than that of a captain 
of marauders. The men of Bhechem, whom he had hired 
to follow him, refused not to obey his commands, even when 
he added murder to robbery. Jepbthah, in IOlo manner, 
when he was thmst out by his brethren, became the chief 
of a band of freebooters in the land of Tob. ** And there 
were gathered vain men to Jepbthah, and went out with 
him.** But the elders of Gilead did not on that account 
regard their brave countiyman as less worthy to assume the 
diraction of their affairs, and to be head over all the inhabit* 
ants of their land, — an honour which he even hesitated to 
accept when compared with the rank and emolument of 
the less orderly situation which they requested him to re&H 
quish. 

Nor did David himself think it unsuitable to his hidi 
prospects to have recourse for a time to a prsdatory lira. 
When compelled to flee from Uie presence of Saul, he took 
lefuge in the care of Adullam ; ** and every one that wtfi 
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in distreM, and every one that was in debt, and everj one 
that was discontented gathered themselves unto him, and 
he became a captain over them." It has been sugjyrMted, 
indeed, that the son of the Bethlehemite employed his aims 
against sach persons only as were enemies to the Hebrews. 
But there is no good ground for this distinction. His con- 
duct to Nabal, whose possessions were in Carmel, proxies, 
that when his camp was destitute of provisions he deemed 
it no violation of honour to force a supply for the wants of 
his men, even from the stores of a friendly house. We mar 
judge, moreover, of the character of his followers, as well 
firom the remonstrance that was made by the parsimonious 
rustic to whom he sent them, as from the. effect which a re- 
fusal produced upon their ardent tempers. *< Who ii Da- 
vid 1 and who is the son of Jesse 1 There be many serv- 
ants now-a-days that break away every man from his 
master. Shall I then take my bread, and my water, and my 
flesh that I have killed for my shearers, and give it unto 
men whom I know not whence they be1---So David's younff 
men turned their way, and went again, and told him aU 
those saying. And David said unto his men. Gird ye on 
every man his sword. And they girded on every man his 
•word, and David also girded on his sword : and there went 
up after David about four hundred men, and two hundred 
abode by the stuff.*'* 

It is manifest, that in the simple condition of society to 
which our attention is now directed, the profession of a 
freebooter was not in any sense accounted dishonourable. 
The courage and dexterity which such a life requires stand 
high in the estimation of tribes who are almost constantly 
in a state of war; and hence, in reading the history of the 
ancient Israelites, we must form an opmion of their man- 
ners and principles, not according to the maximp of an en- 
fightened age, but agreeably to the habits, pursuits, and 
mental cultivation which belonged to their own times. 

It is farther worthy of remaric, that during Uie period of 
the Hebrew judges there is not the slightest trace of those 
distincti<His of rank which spring from mere wealth, office, 
or profession. From the princes of Judah down to tht 
ilieanest fiooily in Benjamin, all were agricoltarists or ihep* 

•iaamiinlxzv.4-14. 
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keids, driving their own oxen, or attending in perion to 
their sheep and their ffoatt. The hospitable Ephraimite, 
who received into his noose at Gibeah the Jjevite and his 
unfortunate companion, is described as ** an old man coming 
from his work out of the field at even.** Gideon, again, 
was thrashing his com with his own hands when the angel 
announced to mm that he was selected by Divine Providence 
io be the deliverer of his people. Boaz was attending his 
reapers in the field when his benevolence was awakened in 
fiivour of Ruth, the widow of his kinsman. When Saul 
received the news of the danger which threatened the inr 
habitants of Jabesh-gilead, he was in the act of ** coming 
after the herd out of the field.*' Sovereign as he was, he 
thought it not inconsistent with his rank to drive a yoke of 
oxen. Every one knows that David was employed in keepr 
ing the sheep when he was summoned into the presence of 
Samuel to be anointed king over Israel ; and even when he 
was upon the throne, and had by his talents and bravery 
extended at once the power and the reputation of his coun* 
trymen among the neighbouring nations, the annual occupa* 
tion of sheep-shearing called his sons and his daughters 
Into the hill country to take their share in its toils ano^^^.^ 
Amusements. In pcnnt of blood and ancestiy, too, every 
descendant^f Jacob was held on the same footing ; and thus 
only ground of pre-eminence which one man could daim 
AVer another was connected vni\i old age, wisdom, stren^^th, 
or courage,— 4he qualities most respected in the origmal 
forms of civilized life.* 

We have been the more careful to collect these firaffments 
of personal history, because it is chiefly firom them that the 
few rays of light are reflected which illustrate ihe state of 
society at the era of the Hebrew commonwealth. That the 
times in which the judges ruled were barbarous and unset* 
iled is rendered manifest, not less by the general tenor of 
events, than by the quaUties which predominated in the 
public mind during the long period that elapsed between 
the death of Joshua and the reign of Solomon. These no» 
tioes also convey to as some degree of information, in regard 
to the political relations which subsisted among the Syrian 
Inbes prior to the commencement of the regal govenuQent 

•Jiidfssvi.19. Sflsaratfiia.S^H. \ 
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at Jenmlem. TIm win which were carried on at that 
temole epoch seem not to have been waged with any view to 

Kimanent conqueet, or eren to territorial aggrandizement, 
t merely to reyenge an insult, to exact a ransom, or to 
abstract shtves and cattle. The history of the judges sup- 
plies no facts which would lead us to innr that during any of 
the senritudes, which for their repeated transgressions were 
inflicted on tl^e Hebrews, their lands were taken from them, 
mr their citiea destroyed by their con<|uerors. It was not 
iill a later age tiliat a more systematic plan of conquest 
was formed by the powerful princes who ^oremed beyond 
the Euphrates and on the banks of the Nile, and who, not 
content with the- uncertain submisnon of tributaries, re- 
isolved to reduce the Israelites for ever to the condition of 
subjects or of bondmen. 

The account which has been aAven'wi the political con- 
jStitution of the ancient Jews would not be complete were we 
to omit all notice of the tribe of Levi, the duties and rere' 
nues of which were fixed by peculiar laws. It may, per- 
iiiq>s, be thought by some readers, that tins institution rested 
on a basis altogether spiritual ; but, upon suitable inquiry, 
it will be found that the Leyitical offices comprehended a 
gKitLi variety of avocations, much more closely connected 
vrith seeular life than with the ministry of the tabernacle, 
or with the services which were due to the priesthood* 
This sacred tribe, indeed, supplied to the whole nation of 
the Israelites their judges, lawyers, scribes, teachers, and 
plqrncians ; for Moses, in imitation of the Egyptians, in 
whose wisdom he was early and deeplv instructed, had 
thought proper to make the learned professions hereditary 
in tM several families of liAvi's descendants. 

We find, in the first diapter of the book of Numbers, a 
command issued by (he authority of Heaven to separate 
the tribe now mentioned from the rest of their brethren, 
and not to enrol them among those who were to engage 
in war. It was determined, on similar ffroonds, that the 
Levites were to have no inheritance in me land like the 
other tribes, but were to rec«ve firom their kinsmen, in 
name of maintenance, a tenth part of the gross produce of 
thehr fields and vineyards. The oocapati<ms for which they 
were set apart were altogether incompatible with the pur- 
raits of ai^icnltore or the freding of cattle. Itwasdeemed 
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expedient, therefore, that they shoold be relieved from the 
cares and toil connected with the possession of territorial 
estates, and devote their whole attention to the service of^ 
the altar and the instruction of the people. 

To ei^Kt these wise purposes, it was necessary that the 
members of this learned body should not be confined to one 
particular district, but that they should be distributed amonff 
all the other tribes, according to the extent of their sevend 
iidieritances and the amount of their population. With this 
view the law provided that a certain number of cities should 
be set apart for thein, together with such a portion of soil 
as might seem requisite for their comfort and more imme- 
diate wants. ** Command the children of Israel, that they 
give unto the Levites, of the inheritance of their posses- 
sion, cities to dwell in ; and ye shall give unto the Levites 
suburbs for the cities round about them. And ye shall 
measure from without the city, on the east side, two thou- 
sand cubits, and on the south side two thousand cubits, 
and on the west side two thousand cubits, and on the north 
side two Uiousand cubits ; and the city shall be in the 
midst : this shall be to them the suburbs of the cities. So 
all the cities which ye shall five to the Levites shall be forty 
and-eight cities ; them shaU ye give with their suburbs."* 

It was not till after the conquest and division of Canaan 
that the provisions of this enactment were practically fill- 
filled. When the other tribes were settled in their respect- 
ive possessions, the children of Levi reminded Joshua of 
the arrangement made by his predecessor, and claimed cities 
to dwell m, taid suburbs for their cattle. The justice of 
their appeal being admitted, the Levitical stations were dSe- 
Iributed as follows, — 

CMm. 

In the tribM of Judah, Simeon, and Ben)aniin 18 

In Ephrahn,.Dan, and tlie half-trilMK^ Manasseb,. . 10 
In the other half-tribe of Manaaeeh, lasachar, Aaher, 

andNaphtall, .is 

|n Zebolnn, Beaben, and Gad, 19 

48 

Every reader of the Bible is aware, that six of these 
cities were invested with the special ri^^t of aiTordii^ 

•Niiiiibfrszttv.%8^7. 
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teftiffe and ptotaetum to a certain daM of criminala. Thm' 
Jawirii doctora matntain that this priyilege, aomewhat lim- 
itad, belonged to aU the forty-eijifht ; for, bein|^ aacred, no 
act of rerenge or mortal retaliation waa permitted to take 
place within their gates. Into the six cities of reiiif^ pro- 
perly so called, the manslaTer coold demand admittanoe, 
whether the Levites were msposed to receiTC him or not ; 
and on the same ground he was entitled to gratuitous lodg- 
ing and maintenance, until his cause should be determined 
faj competent judges. It is added, that they could exercise 
a discretionary power as to the reception of a homicide into 
any other of their cities, and even in respect to the hire 
wUch they might demand for the house used by him during 
lus temporary resUenoe. But the institution of Moses, af- 
terward completed by Joehua, affords no countenance to 
thMO rabbinical distinctions; and we have no reason 
whatever to beliere that the benefit of asylum was granted 
to any Leritical town besides Hd»ron» Shechem, Kamoth, 
Bezer, Kedesh, aiid Golan.* 

As learning and the acTeral professions connected with 
the knowledge of letters were confined almost exclusiTely 
to the tribe <n Levi, the distribution of its members throuflh- 
out the whole of the Hebrew eommonwealth was attended 
with many advantages. Every Levitical city became at 
once a school and a seat of justioe. There the langua^ 
the traditions, the history, and the laws of their nation 
were the constant subiects of study, pursued with that xeal 
and earnestness which can onl^ arise firom the feeling of a 
sacred obligation, combined with the impulse of an ardent 
patriotism. Within their walla were deposited copies of 
their religious, moral, and civil institntbns ; which it was 
their du^ not only to preserve, but to mulUply. They 
kept. Besides, the genealogies of the tribes ; in which ther 
nuuked the lineage of every famfily who could trace thrar 
descent to the father of the iaithfuL Being carefiUly in- 
structed fai the law, and possessed of the annals of their 
people firom the eariiest days, they were well qualified to 
•apply the courts with magistrates and scribes, men who 
were fitted not only to administer justice, but ako to finme 
a xecGod of all their decisions. It is perfectly clear that, in 
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ihe reign of Dayid and of th« sacoeeding kings, the judffet 
and other legal officers were selected from among tne Le- 
vites ; there being in those days not fewer than six thoa« 
sand of this learned body who held sach appointments. 

Michaelis represents the Levitical law among the He- 
brews in the light of a literaiy noblesse ; enjoying such a 
degree of wealth and consideration as to enable them to act 
as a counterpoise to the influence of the aristocracy ; while, 
on the other hand, they prevented the adoption of those 
hasty measures which were sometimes to be apprehended 
from the democratical nature of the general government. 
They were not merely a spiritual brotherhood, but profes- 
sional members of all the different faculties ; and by birth 
obliged to devote themselves to those branches of study, for 
the cultivation of wbich they were so liberally rewarded. 
Lake the Egyptian priesthood, they occupied the whole field 
of literature and science ; extenchng their inquiries to phi- 
losophy, theology, natural history, mathematics, jurispru- 
dence, civil history, and even medicine. Perhaps, Uxi, it 
was in imitation of the sages of the Nile that the Hebrews 
made these pursuits hereditary in a consecrated tribe; 
whence flowed this obvious advantage, that the sons of the 
Levites, from the very dawn of reason, were introduced to 
scientific researches, and frivoured with a regulated system 
of tuiti(m suited to die iceupation in which their lives were 
to be spent. In short, the mstitution bears upon it all the 
marks of that wisdom for which the Mosaical economy is 
so remarkably distinguished, when viewed as the basis of a 
government at once civil, religious, and politicaL* 

The youngest reader of the Sacred Volume cannot fidl 
to have perceived, that the character and government of 
the Hebrew judges withdraw the attention from the ordi- 
nary course of human events, and fix it on the marvellous 
or supernatural. These personages were raised up by the 
special providence of God, to discharge the duties of an 
office which the peculiar circumstances of a chosen people 
from time to time rendered necessaiy; and the various 
gifts with whick they were endowed, as thcry constituted the 
main ground of vocation to their high employment, so were 

* MleliaeUs*a OomiMntarles on the Laws of Moses, vol. L art H 
JsbloBsky Fanth. JBgypc rrolifQiiieiis. tl* 41, a 
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they suited to the difficulties that they had to orercomey 
and to the achievements they were called to pertonn. The 
sanctity of their manners did not, indeed, in all cases cor- 
respond to the dignitv of their station ; and the miracles 
which they wrought ror the welfare of their country were 
not always accompanied with self-restraint and the due sub- 
ordination of their passions. Their miHtaiy exploits were 
worthy of the highest admiration ; while, in some instances, 
their priyate conduct calls forth only our surprise and re- 
gret. For examples of heroism and bravery, we can with 
confidence point to Gideon, to Samson, and to Jephthah ; 
but there is not in their character anyti^g besides that a 
Either could recommend to the imitation of his son, or that 
a lover of on^et and pureness of living wo'uld wish to see 
adopted in modem society. We observe, in the greater 
number of them, uncommon and even supernatural powers 
of body, as well as of mind, united with the gross manners 
and fierce passions of barbarians. We applaud their pat- 
riotism, admire their courage and talent m the field, and 
even share in the delight which accompanied their triumphs; 
yet, when we return to their dwellings, we dare not inspect 
too narrowly the usages of their domestic di^, nor examine 
into the indulgences vnth which they sometimes thought 
proper to remunerate the toils and cares of their public life, 
bivme Wisdom, stooping to the imperfection of numan na- 
ture, employed the instruments that were best fitted for the 
gracious ends which, by their means, were about to be ac- 
complished ; though it does not appear to have been in- 
tendsd that mankind should ever resort to the history of the 
fudges f(»r lessons of dewpmkf humanity, or virtue.. 
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CHAPTER m. 

HiiiortctU 'OuUmefrom the Aceetnon of Saul to the Deetnue* 
turn of JerueaJUnu 

Wetkaew of BepnUlean GoremiiMnt— jMUmty of Hm wvm«I TtSbm 
" ""- ~ -Rales Ibr regal GoT«niiiniM—Cli« 



^BeeolatioiitoheTeaKing— I . 

or aeul— or David— Tmablea or bisRelfiH-Acoeaaioa orSoloinoii^ 
Kfeeckm oT the Templo— OQnunerce— Mannura oTtbe People— Rebo- 
toom-^DiTiaioo oT tlw Tribee— Kings oT Israel— Kingdom or Judali 
r-8iwe or Jerusalem— CapciTity--Kings or Jadab— Return lhm» 
Babykm— Second Temple— Canon or Bcriptare— Straggles betweev 
Bgvpt and Syria— Conquest or PaleMine l^ Amiscbtts— Perseeottoop 



ofJews ■ Resistance by the Family or Maccab«n»— Victories or jQda» 
—He conrts the Alliance oT the Roman s Suc c eeded by Jonathan-^ 
Origin or the Asmonean Pirtaoes— Mm Hyreanus— Aristobnlns-* 



Alexander JanMBQs— Appeal to Pompey— Jerusalem taken by Rofran» 
— Herod created King by the Ramans— He reooirs the Temple— Ar- 
ehelsoi succeeds him, and Antipas is nominated to Galilee— Quirinia» 
Prefbct or Syria— l^mtios niate>— Ekvation or Herod AgripiiO— Dis* 



grace or Herod Philip— Jndea again a Prvfinee— Trouble*— Aoceertonr 
'Young Agrippa— Felix— Festtts—Floris— Command giTen to vs«» 
lian— War— Siege oT Jemsalera by Titus. 



Tj» weakneM and jeakmsy which t^em inMpanblefttmi 
a ^roYemment (tooipreheiidiiig a number of mdependent 
attUea, had been deeply felt miiing the admhiiatration •f 
Eli, and even under that of Samuel in his latter ^jm* 
Eatablisbed in different parts of the country, the serend 
tribes were actuated by local interests and selfish views ; 
those in the north, who were exempted ftom the hostik 
inroad of the Philistines and Ammonite rdtasing to aid 
their brethren, the children of Simeon and Judah^ whoaa 
erritofy was constantly exposed to the ravages of those 
warlike neighbours, in Uie time of the more recent 
judffes, the federal union on which the Hebrew eommon* 
wealth was founded appeared jnractically diJMolved. Nay, 
a spirit of rivalry and dissension occasionallT manifestedl 
itself among the kindred communities of which it was com- 
posed ; — ^E^iraim, stimulated by envy, Texed Judah, and 
Jttdah vexed Ephraim.* 
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Meamvlifle, ■erend powerfol kingdomt in ihe cut, tt 
wen as the loath, threatened the independence of the 
Twelre Tribee, especially those on the horaers of the desert. 
Asmia had already turned her ^iews towards the fertile 
lands which skiit the shores of the Mediterranean ; and 
Egypt, in order to protect her rich TaQey fttnn the aggres- 
sions of dial rising monarchy, began to open her eyes to 
tlM expediency of secoring the Ircmtier towns in the nearest 
parts of Palestine. In a word, it was fast becoming mani- 
fest that the existence of the Hebrews, as a free and dis- 
tinct people, could only be secured by reririn^ the union 
which had originally subsisted amonf their leadmg families, 
under a form that would combine &eir physical strength 
and patriotism in the support of a common cause. An 
aged priest, although he mi^t with the utmost authority 
£«ct the solemnities of their national worship, and eren 
administer the laws to which they were all bound to s^b* 
mit, could not command the secular obedience of rode 
dans, or, with any prospect of success, lead them to battle 
f^ainst an enemy practised in all the stratagems of war. 
Tixe people, therefore, demanded the consent of Samuel to 
a change in the structure of their government, that they 
might nave a king, not only to preside over their civu 
afiairs, but also to go out before them and fi^t their battlM.* 

The principNBl reason assigned by the eUf rs of Israel for 
the innovation which they required at the hands of their 
ancient prophet was, that they miffht be ** like all the na^ 
tions ;** evidently alhiding to the advantages of monarchical 
power, when decisive measures become necessanr to deliend 
the interests of a state. It is remarkable that Moses had 
anticipated this natural result iH the progress of society, 
and even laid dovm rules for the admintstiation of the regal 
government. This wise lesnslator provided that the kmg 
of the Hebrews should not be a foreigner, lest he might be 
tempted to sacrifice the interest of his subjects to the ^licy 
of his native land, and peihaps to countenance the intro- 
duction of unauthorised rites into the worship of Jehovah. 
It was also stipulated that the soveieign of the chosen 
people should not multiply horses to hunset( lest he should 
M eanied I7 lus anibition to make war in dittaill oooatlfes^ 
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and iKBfflect the welfiure of the sacred inheritance promiied 
to the fiahen of the Jewish nation.* 

The qualities which recommended Saul to the choice of 
Samuel and the approbation of the Tribes, leave no room 
for doubt that it was chiefly as a military leader that the 
son of Kish was raised to the throne. Nor was their ex- 
pectation disappointed in -the young Benjaminite, so far as 
courage and zeal were required in conducting the affairs 
of war. But the impetuosity of his character, and a cer- 
tain indifference in regard to the claims of the national 
faith, paved the way for his downfall and the extinction of 
his ^umily. The scene of Gilboa, which terminated the 
career of the first Hebrew monarch, exhibits a most affect- 
ing tragedy ; in which the valour of a callant chie^ cou- 
imted with his despair and sorrow, uirows a deceitful 
Instre ever an event which the reader feels that he ought 
to condemn. 

David, to the skill of an experienced warrior, added a 
deep reverence for the institutions of his country and the 
forms of Divine worship ; whence he procured the high 
distinction of being a man after God's own heart. To this 
celebrated king was reserved the honour of taking from the 
Jebusites a strong fortress on the borders of Judah and 
Benjamin, and of laying the foundations of Jerusalem, 
▼iewed, at least, as tl^ metropolis of Palestine and the seat 
of the Hebrew ffoverhment On Mount Zion he built a 
suburb of considerable beauty and strength, which con- 
tinued for many years to'bear his name, and to reflect the 
magnificence of his genius. Not satisfied with this acqui- 
sition, he extended his arms on all sides, till the borders 
of his kingdom touched the western bank of the Euj^hrates 
and the neighbourhood of Damascus. He fikewise de- 
feated the Philistines, those restless enemies of the southern 
tribes, and added their dominions to the crown of Israel. 
The Moabites, who had |>rovoked his resentment, were 
subjected to miUtaiy execution, and deprived of a large 
portion of their land ; an example of severity which, so 
far from intimidating the children of Ammon, onl;^ provoked 
them to try the fortune of war against the victorious mon- 
arch. Daiod despatched an army under the command of 

•Oeat.xvil.l4-«l. 
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Ihe iT&sdble Joab, who, after wonting them in the ^eld^ 
inflicted a tremendoai chastisement upon the Iblloweiy of 
Hanim, for haying studiouBly insulted the ambassadort ^ 
his master.* « 

But the splendour of this reign was afterward clouded 
by domestic guilt and treason; and the nation, which 
could now have defied the power of its bitterest enemies, 
was divided and rendered miserable by the foul passions 
that issued from the royal palace, ^till, notwithstandinji^ 
the rebellion of Absalom, and the defection of certain mili- 
tary leaders, David bequeathed to his successor a flourish- 
ing kingdom ; rapidly advancing in the arts of civilized 
life, enjoying an advantageous commerce, the reelect of 
neighbouring states, and a decided preponderance anumg 
the minor governments of Western Asia. His last yesM 
were spent in making preparations for the bnikteg of a 
temple at Jerusalem, — a work that he himself was not 
allowed to aecomf^b, because his hands were stained with 
blood, which, however justly shed, rendered them unfit for 
erecting an edifice to tne God of mercy and peace.f 

The success which had attended the anns of his father 
rendered the accessi(m of Solomon tranquil and secure, so 
fiur, at least, as we consider the designs of the snrroundimr 
nations. Accordingly, finding himself in possession of 
quiet as well as of an overflowing treasury, he proceeded 
to reaUze the pious intentions of David in regud to the 
house of God, and thereby to obey the last commands 
which had been imposed upon him before he had received 
the crown. The chief glory of Solomon's administration 
is identified with the erection of the Temple. Nor were 
the advantages arising frcnn this ^reat undertaking confined 
to the spiritual objects to which it was principally subser- 
vicoit. On the contrary, the necessity of employing foreign 
artists, and of drawing part of his materials from adistanei»j 
suggested to the king the benefits of a regular trade ; and 
as the plains of Syria produced more com than the nativet 
could consume, he suj^lied the merchants of Tyre and 
the adj<nning ports with a valuable commoc&y, m return 
lor the manuftctared goods which his own subjects could 

«S8amielvfii.l,S. 1 Ctaron. xvUL 1, 3 ; xiz. l-M. 1 
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noifiMeaie. It wm ia lik leign t]ut <hB H«braii« tel 
Wcam* a mmnwieial peopto ; ai& aUhaugk w« nuwt admit 
tbal conMbcaUe obscurity ttill hanga over the tracks of 
navigation which were pursued by the mariners of Solomoiv 
ttMte is BO vsasMt t* doubt that his ships ware to be seen 
«n the MediteBanean, the Red Sea, and the Persian 

Bnt the p^nlnily of his government did not keep pace 
with the rapidiky of his improvements or the maffnincence 
ef his works. Perhaps the vast extent of his undertakings 
may have led t* umisiial demands upon the industry of 
his people, and given occasion to tnose murmurs which 
eoold hardly he repressed even within the precincts of the 
•svrt. like his predeoessor, too, he oocanonaUy £uled to 
Mkntrate, in his own conduct, the exeeUent preeepta that 
he prepounded for the direction of others ; and towards thn 
dese ef his life, partienhurly, the wisdom of his moral le»> 
tons was strangely eenlrasted with the pvaetioel foUiee 
which stand reemrded against him in the inspired narrative. 
He totally disregarded the kadinff princmles of the consti- 
tution constructed by Moees and lA ht ue guidance of all 
Hebrew kings ; not only mnhipbring horses even to the 
extent of mamtaining a large body c? cavahry, and maitf' 
ing many wives who tinned away his heart, but proceeding 
so Ihr aa to give Ins countenance to idolatrous woish^ 
within sight of the very Temple which he had eonaa 
erated to Jehovah, the God of att the earth-t 

It wns in this reign that the hnuts of Jewish power 
nttidned their utmost reach, comprehending even the re- 
markable distriet of Pahnyrene, a spacious and levtik 
r)vtnee in the midst of a mghtfhl desert, llierewerein 
two pTineipal towns, Thopsacus and Pahnyra, from the 
latter of which the whole country took its name. Solomon^ 
it is w^ known, took pleasure in addfing to its beauty and 
strength, as being one of his main defences on the eastern 
^rder ; und henee it is spoken of hi Scrtotare as TadoMir 
In the vfildemess. Ibsephus calls k Thadamor ; the 
Seventy recognise it under the name of Theodmor and 
Thedmor ; while the Arabs and Syrians at the pies s nt dagr 
koop alive the remembrance of its ancient gloiy as Tadmoi^ 

•tObNU.U.iniiz.thioagho«t. f I nags iL 1-4. 
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Tadmiet, and Tatmor. But of Sdomon's laboari not ono 
▼estige now remainf. The inhabitants having revolted from 
the Emperor Aurelian, and pledsed their faiUi to an adven- 
turer called Antiochus, or AchiUes, who had assumed the 
purple, this splendid town was attacked and raxed to the 
ground. Repenting of his hasty determination, the Reman 
prince gave orders that Palm3rra should be immediately 
rebuilt ; but so inefficient were the measures which he 
adopted, or so imperfectly was he obeyed in their execution, 
that the city in the desert has ever since been remarkable 
otdj as a heap of magnificent ruins. The first object that 
now presents itself to the traveller who approaches this 
forlorn place, is a castle of mean architecture and uncertain 
origin, about half an hour's walk from it, on the north side. 
•* From thence," says Mr. Maundrell, " we descry Tadmor, 
enclosed on three sides by long ridges of mountains ; but 
to the south is a vast plain which bounds the visible horizon. 
The barren soil presents nothing green but a few palm 
trees. The city must have been of £rge extent,^if we may 
judge from the space now taken up by the ruins ; but as 
Uiere are no traces of its walls, its real dimensions and form 
remain equally unknown. It is now a deplorable spectacle^ 
inhabited by thirty or forty miserable families, who have 
built huts of mud within a spacious court which once en- 
closed a magnificent heathen temple."* 

The despotism exercised by Solomon created a strong 
reaction, which was immediately felt on the accession of his 
son Rehoboam. This prince, rejecting the advice of his 
aged counsellors, and following that of the younger and 
more violent, soon had the misfortune to see the greater 
part of his kingdom wrested from him. In reply to the 
address of his people, who entreated an alleviation of their 
burdens, he declared, that instead of requiring less at their 
hands he should demand more. **My father made your 
yoke heavy, I will add to your yoke ; my father chastised 
you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions." 
Such a resolution, expressed in language at once so con- 
temptuous and severe, alienated from lus government ten 
tribes, who sought a more indtilgent OMister in Jeroboam, a 
declared enemy of the house of David. Hence the origin 

* JlsaodrelTt Joamey from AIsppo to Jsnmlcm tai 109X> 
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0f the Unffaom of UnA, m akCiiiffiualied fitom that of 
Jadah ; aacl hence, too, the diegracerol contentions between 
tiieae kindndjlatee, which admowledged one religion, and 
professed to be goided by the same law. Arms and nego- 
tiation proved equally anavailinff, in repeated attempts 
which were made to reunite the Hebrews under one sceptre ; 
till, at length, about two hundred and seventy years after 
the death of Soloinon, the younger people were subdued by 
8hafananeser, the powerftd monarch of Xs^ria, who carried 
them away captive into the remoter provmces of his vast 
empire.* 

Our plan does not Jidmit a minuter detail of the sacred 
history thanmi^ he readily found in the pages of the Old 
TestameHL Buffioe it therefoare to observe, that Jerusalem 
soon ceased to be regarded by the Israelites as the centre 
of their refigimit and ue bond of union among the descend- 
ants of Abraham. 

Jeroboam had erected in his kingdom the emblems of a 
less purs feith, to which he confined the attention of his 
subjects; while the frequent wars that ensued, and the 
treaties formed on either side with the Gentile nations on 
their respective borders, soon completed the estrangement 
which ambition had begun. LiUle attached to the native 
line of princes, the Israelites placed on the throne of Sa* 
maria a numbsr of adventurers, who had no qualities to 
veeommend them besides militaiy courage and an irrecon- 
cilable hatred towards the more legitimate claimants of the 
house pf David. The foUovnng list will give a condensed 
view of the names, the order, and the length of the reigns 
whidi belonc to the sovereigns of Israel, from the demise 
of Momon down to the extinction of thdr kingdom by the 
vms of Assyria >- 

, , ^ Yswi. B.C. 

1. Jcnboua It M0 

S. Nadad .^ t 4M8 

fa«l>* • » 9M , 

4. Ha..., I 941 

ft. ZimriandOniri , U Mt 

ft. Absb „ .« Ml 

7. Ahttslah ft ftOO 

ft. MuMamarJoniB * » 007 

ft. Mm ftft 80ft 
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Ymn, B.0» 

10. MMMbas 17 sr 

11. JeboMh or JoMh 19 8M 

U. JerobounlL «4I 814 

Itt bttrragavm 11 79t 

13. ZeebvialiandSlHaiam 1 771 

14. Menahem 10 770 

lA. PekaUali t 7«0 

lO^Pekah SO 788 

9d Intemfnvm 10 718 

17. £diM ,r, 9 7M 

It appMis to have eteaped the notic« of the greater imi]»* 
ber of oommentators, that the separation of iotereata, which 
in the days of Rehoboam produced a permanent diYinon of 
the tribes, had manifested itself at a gmch earlier period. 
In truth* it is extremely doubtful whether the uni<m sod 
oo-operation between the northern and the southern com* 
mnnities, which was meant to he accomplished b^ the i»> 
stitution of monarchy, w^re ever cordial or ejB^oienL There 
is no doubt, at least, that the two parties diffned essentially 
in their choice of a successor to Saul ; for, while the people 
of Juidah iu?ited David to the supreme power as their 
anointed sovueign, the suffrages of Israel were unanimouf 
in favour of Ishtoaheth, the son of the deceased long. We 
may therefore conclude, that the exactions of Solomon were 
the pretext rather than the true cause of the unfortunate 
dismemberment of the Hebrew confederation, which in the 
end conducted both sections of it by gradual stqw to defeat 
and captivity. 

The kingdom of Judah, less distraeted by the jiretensione 
of usurpers, and being c<mfirmed in the principles of pa^ 
triotism by a more rQpd adherence to the law of Moeea^ 
continued during one hundred and thirty 3iiears to resist 
the encroachments of the two aval powers, Egypt and 
Assyria, which now began to contend in earnest for the 
possession of Palestine. Several endeavours were made, 
even after the destruction of Samaria, to unite the energies 
of the Twelve Tribes, and thereby to secure the indepen- 
dence of the sacred territoiy a little longer. But a pitiM 
jealousy had succeeded to the aversion generated by a long 
oonrse of hostile aggression ; while the overwhelminc hosts, 
which inceiMiitty iMOftd 6an Iho JSi^lmtes aiA die Nito 
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to lelect a field of batUe within the borders of Canaan, soon 
left to the feeble councils of Jerusalem no other choice than 
that of an Egyptian or an Assyrian master. 

In the year six hundred and two before the Christian 
<era, when Jehoiakim was on the throne of Judah, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who already ahared with his father the govem- 
inent of 'Assyria, advanced into Palestine at the he A of a 
£>rmidable army. A timely submission saved the city as 
wen as the* life of the pusillanimous monarch. But after a 
short period, finding the conqueror engaged in more im- 
|>ortant affairs, the vanquished kinpr made an effort to 
Tecover his dominions by throwing offthe Babylonian yoke. 
The ' siege of Jerusalem was renewed with greater yigout 
4m the part of the invaders, in the course of which Jehoia- 
1dm was kiHed, add lus eon Goniah ascended the throne. 
Scarcely, however, had the new sovereign taken up the 
reigns of government, when he found it necessary to open 
the gates of his capital to the Assyrian prince, who carried 
lum, his prindpal nobility, and ihe most expert of his arti- 
sans, as prisoners to the banks of the Tigris. 

The nominal authority was now confided to a brother 
•or unde of the captive Idng, whose original name, Matta- 
niah, was -changed to ZeddSah by his lord paramount, who 
considered him merely as the governor of a province. Im- 
patient of an office so subordinate, and instigated, it is 
prdbable, by t)ie emissaries of Eg3rpt, he resolved to hazard 
nis life and liberty for the chance of reconquering the inde- 
sendence of his crown. This imprudent step brought 
Nebuchadnezzar once more before the walls of Jerusalem. 
A'siege, which appears to have continued fifteen or sixteen 
months,* tem^nated in the final reduction of the holj city, 
and in the c^ivity ef 'Zedeldah, who was treated with the 
utmost severity. His two sons were executed in his pres- 
ence, after which his eyes were put out; when, being 
loaded wi4^ fetters, he was carried to Babylon and thrown 
into prison. 

The worit ef demolition wiUi intrusted to Nebuzar-adan, 
the captain of the guard, who *< burnt the house of the Lord, 
>and the king's house, and all the houses of Jerusalem, and 
•very great'numi*s house burnt he widi fire. And the army 
of tne Chaldees that were with the captain of (he guard 
Mk» down tlM walls of JeruMlemioaad about. The iMt 
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of the people that were left in the eky, and the Ibgithw 
that fell away to the King of Babylon, with the remnant 
of the multitude, did the c]^>tain of the guard carry away. 
But he left the poor of the land to be ▼ine-dresaesa and hni^ 
bandmen."* 

The kings who reigned over Judah from the demiae of 
Solomon to the deatruction of the first ten^ple ave as £>!• 
Iowa : — 

Tma B.OL 

1. BelMboam 17 090 

S.AbUali 3 171 

S.Aaa 41 9f9 

4. Jeboihapbat fS f« 

A. Jebonm or J<maii 8 904 

0. Abaziali 1 896 

7 QueenAUuUiah 8 899 

8. Jouh or JdKNMli 40 880 

0. Amulali tO 849 

Interrenium 11 890 

10. Usxiah orAiariah M 800 

11. Jotiuun 10 75T 

1S.A11SX 10 741 

13. HoMUah 00 710 

14. MftaaMoh M 090 

15. Amor 1. 041 

10. Joriah 01 090 

17. Jehoahas Omoatbs 

18. JeboiaUm « 11 008 

19. OoniaborJeboiaebki OmoatlM 

SO. ZedeUali 11 007 



The desolation infiieted upon Jerusalem by the haads of 
her enemies excited the deepest sorrow, and gave rise to 
itkt most ghx>my apprehensions in remd to the future. 
Considering themseWes under the*special protection of Je- 
hovah, the mhabitants could not by any means be induced 
to believe that the throne of David would be overturned fay 
the armies of the heathen. It was in vain that Jeremiad 
at the imnunent peril of his life, announced the approadi- 
ing judgment, assuring the monarch and his princes that 
the Ki^ of Babylon would certainly besiege and lay waste 
their holy city, unless the evil were averted by an imme* 
diate change of manners. All his remonstrances w«ro 
treated iN^th contempt ; and at length the prophet had t» 
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bewail the tniseTy which thus overtook his people, and the 
varied sufferings, the cojatumely, and the demdation, which 
they were doomed to endure in the land of their conquerers. 
^ How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people ! 
How is she beconie as a widow ! She that was great among 
the nations, and princess among the provinces, is become 
tributary ! She weepeth sore in the night, and her tears 
are on her cheeks! Jndah is gone into captivity; she 
dwelieth among the heathen, she findeth no rest."* 

These sentiments, although applied to a later period, are 
beautifully expressed by a modem poet, to whom was 
granted no small share of the pathetic eloquence of the pro- 
phetic bard whose words have just been quoted. 

** Reft of thy sons, amid thy fbes fbrlom, 
If ooni, widowed Qoeen, foriolten Bion, momn * 
!■ thin thy place, sad city, tluii thy throne, 
Where the wild deoert rears its craggy stone, 
While suns imblesa'd their angry lustre fling, 
And wayworn pilgriroa seek the scanty spring f 
Where now thy pomp which kings with envy viewed , 

i Where now thy might which all those kings sobdaedf 

Ko martial myriads master tu thy gate ; 
No suppliant nations in thy Itaiple wait ; 
No nr^^Mt barda, thy glittering eovrts among. 
Wake the ftill lyre, and swell the Ude of song. 
But lawless Force and meager Want are there, 

I And the qnick-darting eye of restless Fear ; 

' While oold ObUvion, *mid thy ruins laid, 

Folds Ms dark wing beneath the ivy sliade.'^ 

The seventy years which were determined condeming 
Jerusalem began, not at the demolition of the city by Nebn* 
xar-adan, the captain of the guard, but at the date of the 
^Mnner invasion by his master, in the reign of Jehmakim, 
when the Assyrians carried away some of the princes, imd 
among others Daniel and his celebrated companions, as 
captives, orperiuips as hostages for the good conduct of the 
king. The event now alluded to took place exactly six 
centuries before the Christian era ; and hence the return 
of the Jews to the Holy Land must have occurred about 
the year 530 prior to the same great epoch. But as their 
migration homeward was gradually accomplished under 
dimrent leaders, and with various objects in view, thdr 

• tamentatiansLl-«. f Heber^ Palestios 
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llistofians hare not thon^t it necetsaiy to enter into par* 
ticulars ; and hence has aiisen a certain obecori^ in the 
calculations of divines respecting the commencement, the 
duration, and the end of the Bal^lonian captiyity. 

The tribes of Judah and Benjamin, who now consti- 
tated the whole Jewish nation, brou^^t ba^ with them to. 
Palestine the ancient spirit of hostihtv towards the Israel- 
itish kingdom, the people of which they were pleased to 
class under the general denomination of Samaritans, an im- 

gure race, descended from the eastern colonists pent by 
haJmaneser to replace the Hebrew captives whom he re- 
moved to Halah and Habor and the cities of the Medes. In 
this way they roused an opposition, and created difficulties, 
which otherwise they might not have experienced durins 
their erection of the second Temple. The countenance of 
the Persian court itself was occasionally withdrawn from 
men, who appeared to acknowledge no affinity with any 
other Older of human beings, and who seemed determind 
to exclude from their country, as well as from tlieir religiouii 
rites and privileges, all who could not establish an immacu- 
l^e descent from the father of the faithful For this 
reason, the sympathy whidbi is so naturally excited in the 
breast of Uie reader in behalf of the weary exOes, who sat 
down and wept by the waters of Babylon with theii 
thoughts fixed on Zion» is very apt to be extinguished when 
he contemplates the bitter enmity with which they rejected 
the kind offices of their ancient brethren amid the rums of 
their metropolis. 

The names of Zerubbabel, Nehemiah, and Ezra occupy 
the most distinguished place among those worthies who 
were selected by Divine Providence to conduct the restora^ 
tion of the chosen people. After much toil, interruption, 
and alarm, Jerusalem could once more boast of a tenmle 
which, although destitute of the rich ornaments lavished 
upon that of Solomon, was at least of equal dimensions, 
and erected on the same consecrated ffround. But the wor- 
shipper had tcdeplore the absence of the Aik, the symbol- 
ical iJrim and Thummim, the Shechinah or Divine Pres* 
eiice, and the celestial fire which had maintdned an un- 
ceasing flame upon the altar. Their Sacred Writings, too» 
had been dispersed, and their ancient language was fast 
becoming obsolete. To prevent the extension of ao jrreai 
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ca eyfl, the more Tahtable manuscripts were coOeeted and 
ananged, containing the Law, the earlier Prophets, and the 
i nsp ired Hymns usra for the purpose of devotion. Some 
compositions, however, which Respected the remotest pe- 
liod of their commonwealth, especially the Book of Ja^er 
ind the Wars of the Lord, were irretrievably lost. 

Under the Persian satraps, who directed the civil and 
ihdlitary government of Syria, the Jews were permitted to 
acknowledge the authority oi their own hifffa-priest, to 
whom, in all tlmigs pertaining to the law of Moses, thcnr 
tendered the obemence which was due to the head of their 
nation. Their prosperity, it is true, W^as occasionally & 
minishis^ or increased by the personal character .of the sove* 
leigns l»^o successivc/ly occupied the throne of Gyms ; but 
no material change in their circumstances took place until 
tbe victories of .AJexander the Great had laid the founda* 
^ns of the Syro-Macedonian kingdom in Western Asia, 
Kod given a new dynasty to the crown of £gypt. The 
•tmgeles which ensued between these powerful states fre- 
fluenny involved the interests of the Jews, and made new 
demands upon their alle^ance ; although it is admitted, 
tiiat as each was desirous to conciliate a people who 
claimed Palestine for their unalienable heritage, the He- 
brews at large were, during two centuries, treated with 
much KberaU^ and favour. But thig generosity or forbear^ 
ance was interrupted in the reii^ii of Antiochus Ep^hanes, 
Who^ alarmed by the report of insurrections, and harassed 
hj the events of an unsuccessful war in Epjpt, directed 
his angry pasnons against the Jews. Marchmg at the head 
of a large foree, he attacked Jerusalem so suddenly that no 
means of defence coidd be used, and hardly any resistance 
jRttempted. Forty thousand of the inhabitants vrere put to 
^eath, and an equal number condemned to slavery. Not 
satisfied with this punishment, he proceeded to measures 
Utill more appaQntf in the eyes of a Jew. He entered the 
Ten^le, pillaged the treasury, seized all the sacred utensils, 
the golden eimdlestick, the table of shew-bread, and the 
altar of incense. He then commanded a great sow to be 
sacrificed on the altar of bumt-ofierings, j^^t of the HeA 
to be boiled, and the liquor from this unclean animal to be 
i^krinkled over every part of the sacred edifice ; thus pol- 
latng ^rfth the most o^cms MBeoMUt eve&^the fUfy 
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oTHolies, which no human eye, save that of iht high^fOM^ 
was ever penmtted to behold. 

A short time afterward, being the year 168 before the 
epodi of Redemption, he iseoed an edict for the extermina* 
tion of the whole Hebrew race, against whom he had again 
conceired a fhrious dislike. This commission was intmsted 
to Apononitts,^^an instrmnent worthy of so sanguinary a 
tjrrant,— >who, waiting tiM the Sabbath, when the peopla 
were occupied in the peaceful duties of religion, let loose 
his soldiers upon the unresisting midtitude, slew all the 
men, whose blood deluged the streets, and seized the women 
as captives. He first pctceeded to plunder and then to 
dismantle tibe city, which he set on fire in many places. He 
threw down the walls, and buih a strong fortress on the 
highest part of Mount Sion, whkh commanded the Temple 
aira all the adjoining parts of the town. From this garri- 
son he harassed the inhabitants of the country, who, with 
fond attachment, stole in to visit the ruins, or to ofier a 
hasty and perilous worship in the place where their sano 
tuary had stood. AH the public services had ceased, and 
no voice of adoration was heard within the holy ^tes, exp 
eept that o# the profiane heathen calling on their idols.**^ 

But the persecution did not end even with these furious 
expedients. Antiochus next issued an order for uniformity 
of worship throughout all his dominioils, and sent officers 
every^ere to enforce the strictest compliance. In the 
districts of Judea and Samaria, this invidious duty was ]»• 
trusted to Athensus,. an old man, whose chief recommend- 
ation e^ppears to have been his intimate acquaintance with 
the doctrines and usages of the Grecian religion. The 
Samaritans are said to have conformed without scruple, and 
eyfcn to have penmtted their temple on Mount Gerizim to be 
regulariy dedicated to Jupiter, in his character of the 
Stranger's Fnend. Having so far succeeded, the royal en^ 
▼oy tmned his steps to Jerusalem, whererat the p<Hnt of the 
sword, he prohibite \ Hverj observance connected with the 
Jewish fiiith; eomx«Uinff the people to profane the Sab- 
bath, to eat swine'& flesh, and to abstain,, under a seveM 
penary, fi^rai the national rite of circiraicision. The Tem^ 
pie was consigned by consecration to the ceremonies of 

« HlStoiy of tte Jews (Nos. 1, S, 3, Famay Ubmy), vol. U. p. 19. 
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Japiter Olympins ; while the statue of that deity" wat 
erected on the altar of bumt-ofierings, and sacrifice duly 
performed in his name. Two women, who had the initiatoiy 
ordinance enjoined by the Mosaical law performed on their 
children, were hanged in a conspipuous part of the city with 
their infants suspended round their necks ; and many other 
cruelties were perpetrated, the very atrocity of which pre- 
cludes them at once from popular belief and from the pages 
of history. Neither age, nor sex, nor profession saved the 
proscribed Jew from the horrors of a violent death. From 
Jerusalem, too, the persecution spread over the whole coun- 
try ; in every city the same barbarities were executed and 
the same profanations introduced. As a last insult, the 
ieasts of the Bacchanalia, the license of which, as they were 
celebrated in the later ages of Greece, shocked the severe 
virtue of the older Romans, were substituted for. the nap 
tional festival of tabernacles. The reluctant Hebrews were 
forced to join in these riotous orgies, and carry the ivy, the 
insignia of the sod. So nearly were the Jewish nation and 
the worship of Jehovah exterminated by the double weapons 
of superstition and violence !* 

But this savage intolerance produced in due time a formi- 
dable opposition. To a sincere believer death has always 
appeared a smaller evil than the relinquishment of Ms 
^th ; and, in this respect, no people ancient or modem 
have shown more resolution than the descendants of Abra- 
ham. The severities of Antiochus, which had inflamed the 
resentment of the whole Jewish people, called forth in a 
hostile attitude the brave family of the Maecid>ees, whose 
valour and perseverance enabled them to dispute with the 
powerful monarch of Syria the sovereigiUy of Palestine. 
Judas, the ablest and most gallant of five sons, put himself 
at the head of the insurgents, whose zeal, more than co^i- 
pensating for the smalUiess of their numbers, carried him to 
victory against large armies and experienced generals. 
Making every allowance for the enthusiastic description 
of an admiring countryman, who has recorded the exploit* 
of the Maccabean chiefs, there will still remain the most 
amjde evidence to satisfy every candid reader, that in all tht 

• BiMoqr or tHe Jews, VOL il. ^ 40. 
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creat battles the fortane of war followed the itandard of the 
Jews. 

Bat the yictorious Maiccabees, who had delivered their 
comitiy from the oppression of forei^ers, encountered a 
more formidable enemy in the factious spirit of their own 
people. Alcimus, a tool of the Sjnrians, assumed the title 
of lugh-priest, and in virtue of his office claimed the obe- 
dience of all who acknowledged the institutions of Moses. 
In this emergency Judas courted the alliance of the Romans, 
who willingly extended their protection to confederates so 
likely to aid their ambitious views in the East ; but before 
the republic could interpose her arms in his behalf, the 
Hebrew general had fallen in the field of battle. 

This £stinguished patriot was succeeded by his brother 
Jonathan, who, though less celebrated as a warrior, had the 
good fortune to restore the drooping cause of his countiy- 
men, and even to establish their ri<|hts on the footing of in* 
dependence. Profiting by a sangumary competition for the 
throne of Syria, he consented to employ his power in favour 
of Alexander BalaS, on condition that, in return for so sea- 
sonable an aid, he should be allowed to assume the pontifi* 
cal robe as ruler of Judea. Hence the origin of the Asmo- 
nean princes, who, uniting civil with spiritual authority, 
governed Palestine more than a hundred years. 

But Jonathan fell the victim of that refined policy to 
wMch he was mainly indebted for his elevation. He left 
the sovereign priesthood to his brother Simon, who, wisely 
abstaining from all interference in the disputes which em- 
broiled Egypt and Syria, directed his whole attention to 
the improvement of the Jewish kingdom. To secure the 
tranquillity which had been so dearly purchased he culti- 
vated a more intimate connexion with Rome ; remitting, 
from time to time, such valuable tokens of his respect as 
could not fail to make an impression on the venal mmds of 
those aspiring chiefs who already contended ibr the empire 
of the world m that celebrated capital. But a conspiracy, 
orig^ating in his own house, and fomented by the agents 
of Aiitiochus, put an end to the life of Simon and of his 
eldest son, who had earned considerable reputation in the 
command of armies. The duty of avenging his death and 
of governing a distracted country devoKed upon his 
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yoBBger son, afterward wdl known m hittoxy by the name 
of John Ifyrcanus. 

The imJu^y circvumftances under wliich he succeeded 
to power oompelled him to submit ibr a time to the con- 
dition of yassalape ; but no sooner had Antiochus Sidetes 
fellen in the Parthian war, than Jdhn shook off Uie yoke of 
Syria, and exercised the rights of an independent sovereign. 
He even extended his sway beyond the Jordan, reducmg 
■ererai impoctant towns to his obedience; though the 
achievement whidi most jmtified his Jewish subjects was 
the capture of £&ediem, ^owed by the demolition of the 
temple on Crerizim, so long regarded as the opprobrium of 
the Hebrew fidth. At a later period he made himself master 
cf Samaria and Galilee, when, to gratify still forther the 
vindictive grudge which yet rankled in the breasts of his 
jpeople, he destroyed the cajHtal of the former, and debased 
at to the condition of a sti^ant lake. Nor was his atten- 
tion confined to foreign conquest He strengthened the 
fortifications of Jerusalem, and built the castle of Baiis 
within the walls which surrounded the hill of the Temple, 
^-a strcmghold, that at a future period attracted no small 
deffree of notice under the name of Antonia. 

The government was enjoyed du^g a brief space by 
Aristobmus, the son of Hyrcanus, whose reign was only 
distinguished by the most painfbl domestic calamities. 
The Uirone was next occupied by Alexander Jannsus, a 
Hian of ignoble birth, but of a warlike and veiy ambitious 
temper. The distract state of the neighbouring coun- 
tries ioduced him to take the field, with the view of reducing 
several towns on the coast (^the Mediterranean, — ^an under- 
taking which finally involved him in the troubled politics of 
£g3rpt and Cyprus. In j^rocess of time, the severity of his 
measures, or the meanness of his extraction, rendered him 
so unpopular at Jerusalem that the inhabitants expelled him 
by force of arms. A civU war of the most sanguinary na^ 
ture raged several years, during which the insurgents in- 
vited the assistance of l)emetnus Euchcrus, one of the 
kings of Syria. This measure seems to have united a large 
par^ of ^ws, who were equally hostile to the dominant 
&ction within the city, and to the ally whom they had called 
to their aid. Alexander, after having repeatedly sufiered 
the heaviest losses, saw himself again at the head of a pow«r* 
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lol annj, Dnth which he resolved to march against the re- 
bellioas capital. He inflicted a signal punishment upon 
such of the unfortunate citizens as fell into his hands ; or- 
dering nearly a thousand of them to b« crucified, and their 
wives and children to be butchered before their eyes. 

Having fully re-established his power to the remote^ 
parts- of Palestine, the victorious high-priest, now drawing 
towards the close of his days, gave instructions to his ¥rife 
for the future government of the country. Alexandra, a 
woman of a vigorous mind, held the reins of civil power 
with great steadiness, while her eldest son, Hyrcanus the 
Second, was decorated with the sacred diadem as the head 
of the nation^ But, unh^pily, the commotions which had 
disturbed the reign of her husband were again excited, and . 
once more divided the people into two furious piuties. 
Aristobulus, the yoi^nger son of Janneus, gave his counte- 
nance to the body who opposed iiis brother, and at length 
threw off his disguise so completely as to aspire to supreme 
power in defiance of the rights of birth and of a legal investi- 
ture. Hyrcanus, who was far inferior to his ambitious rela- 
tive in point of talent and resolution, would probably, after 
the death of their mother, have been unable to keep his seat 
on the throne, had he not received the powerful aid of An- 
tipater, a son of Antipas, the governor of Idumea. Both 
sides were making preparation for an appeal to arms, vrhpn 
the Romans, who had already overrun the finest parts of 
Syria, advanced into the province of Palestine in the charac- 
ter at once of umpires and of allies. 

Pompey readily listened to the claims of the two com- 
petitors, but deferred coming to an immediate decision ; 
having resolved, as it afterward appeared, that neither of 
the kmsmen should continue any longer to possess the civil 
and military command of Judea. ^stobulus, impatient 
of delay, and having no confidence in the goodness of his 
cause, had recourse to arms, and at length shut himself up 
in Jerusalem. The Roman general issued orders to his 
lieutenant Grabinius to invest the holy city ; which, after 
a siege of three months, was taken by assault at a great 
expense of human life. 

Many ^f the priests who were employed in the duties 
of thttir office fell victims to the rage of the soldiers ; while 
Mbersi unable to witness the desecration of their Templt 
G3 
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by the presence of idolaters, threw themsehres iiroBi th« 
fock on which that building stood. Induced by cuiioeity, 
the rival of Cesar imitated the profiine boMness of Antio- 
chus, penetn^ing inlo the Holy of Holies, and eTamining 
all ^e iMtruments of a worship which differed so much 
from that of all other nations. But Pompey was more 
poUtic, or more generous than the Syrian monarch ; for 
although he found much treasure in the sanctuary as well 
as many vessels of gold and silver, he carried nothing 
away. He ezi»ressed much astonishment that, in a fane so 
magnificent, and frequented by Jews from aU parts of the 
earth, there should be no material form, statue, nor picture 
to represent die Deity to whose honoui it was erected. 
Having, in order to satisfy the scruples of the peaple» 
ordered a purification of the Tem^de, he renewed uie ap* 
pmntment of Hyrcanus to the hig^ priesthood, but without 
any civil power ; while in respect to the more turbulent 
AnstobuluS) he resolved to exercise the right of a con^ 
queror, by sending him and his two sons to Rome, that tbej 
might swell the train of his a{^roaching triumph. 

The escape of one of these young men, and afterward 
of the father himself rekindled the &me of war in Pales* 
tine. But the Romans under Gabinius and the celebrated 
Mark Antony, speedily subdued the hasty levies of Aristo- 
bulus, and completely re-established the ascendency of the 
Re|mbEc in all the revolted districts. In the ovil war 
which ensued, Antipater, who stiU directed the affidrs of 
the weak-minded Hyrcanus, paid his court so suocessfiiUy 
to the dominant faction as i« obtain for his master the pro- 
tection of Cssar, and for himself the procuratorriup of 
' Judea. Raised to this commanding eniineBoe, he named 
Phasael, his eldest son, governor of Jerusalem, uid con- 
fided to the younger, the artful and ii|iscnipuloiu Heiody 
the diarge of G^lee. 

But tWe still remained an individual belonging to tka 
fkaaij of AristobuluB, who, having found refuge among the 
Parthians, led a power^ army of that people into Syria» 
and finally invested Jerusalem. The invaders, after obtain^ 
ing possession of the city, deprived Hyrcanus of the prieet* 
hood and Phasael of his life ; the barbarian soldiers, mean- 
time, committing pillage on aU dasses, beth within ihm 
WBjisandiatb0adj«»iDgcountiy« HesodyWiniedbgrhii 
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Ims foortanate reUtire in the eajHla]* had fled to Rome, 
with the Tiew, it is said, of recothmendingthe interests of 
anoth^ Aristobulus, a grandson of Hyrcanus, and brother 
of the beautifiil Maxiamne, to whom he himself was already 
betrothed. Octavius and Antony, however, thought it more 
e^iedient for their rising empire that Herod s^DuId wear 
the vassal crown of Judea in his own i>erson, rather thtfn 
see it placed on the head of an inexperienced youth ; and 
as the son of Antipater was about to unite himself with a 
descendant of Uie Asmonean (uinces, it was considered that 
the claims of each family would be thereby fully satisfied. 
The reign (^ Herod, who, to distinguish him from others 
of the same name, is usually called the Great, was no less 
remarkable for domestic calamity than for public peace and 
hi^piness. Urged by suspicion, he put to death his be- 
loved wife,* her mother, brother, grandfather^ uncle, and 

* TIm effects produced upon the mind of tiie king by the murder of 
Mariamne are powerAdly de«eril)ed by two poetical writers, tbe author 
of the ffietory of the Jews, and the unfortunate Lord Byron. " Ali the 
passions," says the former, <* which filled the stormy soul of Herod 
were alike without bound : from violent lore and violent resentment he 
saak into as violent remorse and despair. Ever^whete bv day he was 
haunted by the image of the murdered Mariamne ; he called upon her 
name; he perpetually burst into passionate tears. In vain he tried 
every diver8ion«— banquets, revels, the e3ccitements of society. A sud- 
den maiilettce broke out, to which many of the noblest of his oourt, and 
of hw own personal friends, fell a sacrifice ; he recognised and trembled 
beneath the hand of the avenging Deity. On pretence of hunting, he 
sought out the most melancholy solitude, till the disorder of his ndnd 
brought on disorder of body, and he was seised with vktle^t iafiamma 
lion and pains in the back of his head, which led to temporary deraqge- 
l."— VoLiLp.90. 



**0h, Mariamne * now for ths6 

The heart fi>r which thou MedNA Is Ueediag ; 
Revenge is lost in agony, 

And wild remorse to rage succeeding. 
Oh, Mariamne ! where art thou ? 

Thou canst not hear my bitter pleading : 
Ah, eonldst thou— ihou wonldat pardon now. 

Though Heaven were is my prayer unhaediig. 



«* And is she dead f— and did they dsrs 
Obey my phrensy's jealous raviag 1 
Mywrath but doomed my own despair : 
llie wmtA that smote her 's o*«Nn« waving.-* 
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two sons. Hiafiilaoe was the scene of incessant intrigne, 
misery, and bloodshed ; his nearest relatipns beinff ever the 
chief instruments of his worst sufferings and fears. It 
was, perhaps, to divert his apprehensions and remorse that 
he employed so much of his time in the labours of archi- 
tecture. Besides a royal residence on Mount Zion, he 
built a number of citadels throughout the country, and laid 
the foundations of several splendid towns. Among these 
was Cesarea, a station well selected both for strength and 
commerce, and destined to become, under a different govern- 
ment, a place of considerable importance. 

But the impurity of his blood as an Idumean, and his 
undisguised attachment to the religion of his Ckntile mas- 
ters, created an obstacle to a complete understanding with 
hb subjects, which no degree of personal kindness, or of 
wisdom and munificence in the conduct of public affairs, 
could ever entirely remove. At length he determined on a 
measure which, he hoped, would at the same time employ 
the people and ingratiate himself with the higher classes, 
—the rebuilding of the temple in its former splendour and 
greatness. The lapse of five hundred years, and the ravage 
of successive wars, had much impaired the structure of 
Zerubbabel. As it was necessary to remove the dilapi- 
dated parts of the edifice before the new building could be 
begun, the Jews looked on with a suspicious eye ; appre* 
hensive lest the king, under pretence of doings honour to 
their faith, should obliterate every vestige of their ancient 
sanctuary. But the prudence of Herod calmed their fears ; 
the work proceeded with the greatest regularity, and the 

Bat thoa art cold, my murder'd love ! 

And this dark bean is vainly cravinf 
For her who soars alone above, 

And leaves my soul unworthy sarinf . 



'* She *8 gone, who shared my diadem ; 

Bbe sunk, with her my joya entombing ; 
I swept that flower (Vom Jodab'a stem 

Whose leaves for me alone were blooming ; 
An^ mine 's the euilt, and mine the hell. 

This bosom's desolation dooming ; 
And I have earned those tortnres well, 

Wbieb unoonsumed are still ooosaming.'' 
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nation law, with the ntmoit joy, a fabiitof stately uchi- 
tecture downing the brow of Mount Moiiah with glitter- 
ing masses of ^niite maihle and pinnacles of gold. Yet 
dminff this pious undertaking the Jewish monarch main- 
tained his double character; presiding at the Olympic 
games, granting larn denations for their support, and even 
allowing himseu to be nominated preindent of this pagan 
festiTal.* 

As he adranoed towards old age his troubles multif^ed, 
and his apprehensions were increased, till, at length, four 
years antenor to the common era of Ohristiamty, Herod 
sank under the pressure of a loathsome disease. He was 
permitted by the Romans so fiir to exercise the privileges 
of an independent prince as to distribute by will the inherit- 
ance of sovereignty among the more favoured o€ his chil- 
dren ; and in virtue^ of this indulgence he assigned to 
Arcfaelauathe government of Idumea, Samsria, and Jndea» 
while he bestowed upon An^pas a similar authority over 
Persa and O^ilee. 

But the young jprinces required the sanction of the Roman 
emperor, whom they both regarded as their liege lord ; and 
with that view repsored to the capital of Italy. The will 
of the^bte king was acknowledged and conmmed hy Au- 
gustus, who was moreover pleased to give to Herod rhilip^ 
tiiMr elder brother, the provmces of Auranitis, Trachonitis, 
Paneas, and Batanea. Archelaus, the metrc^polis of whos^ 
dominions was Jerusalem, ruled in quality of ethnarcb 
about nine years ; but so little to the satisfaction either of 
his master at Rome or of the people whom he was ap- 
pointed to govern, that at the end of this period he was 
summoned to render an account of his administiation at 
the imperial tribunal, when he was deprived of his power 
and wealth, and finally banished into Gaul. Judea was 
now reduced to a Roman province, dependent on the pre- 
fecture of Syria, though usually placed under the inspec- 
tion of a subordinate officer, called the procurator or 
eovemor. Thus the sceptre -passed away from Judah, and 
3ie lawgiver descended from the family of Jacob ceased to 
Anjoy power within the confines of the Promised Land. 

No reader ean require to be reminded, that it was at this 

« Histoiy of the Jews, voL U. p. M. 
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epoch, in the lasl 3rear of the reign of Herod, the Messiai 
was bom, and conveyed into Egypt for security. The 
unjust and cruel government of Archelaus, for which, as 
has just been related, he was stripped of his authority by 
the head of th^ empire, was probably the cause why the 
holy family did not agfdn take up their residence in Judea, but 
preferred the milder rule of Antipas. When Joseph *' heard 
that Archelaus did reign in Judea in the room of 'his father 
Herod, he was afraid to go thither : notwithstanding, being 
warned of Gt>d in a dream, he turned aside into the parts <n 
Galilee : and he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth."* 

The first thirty years of the Christian era did not pass 
away without several insurrections on the part of the Jews, 
and repeated acts of severity and extortion inflicted upon 
them by their stem conquerors. The commotion excited 
by Judas, called the Galilean, is regarded by historians at 
one of the most important of those ebullitions which were 
constantly breaking forth among that inflammatory people, 
not only on account of its immediate consequences, but for 
the effects produced on the national character, in regard to 
the speculative tenets connected with tribute and submission 
to a heathen govemment. 

Upon the exile of Archelaus, the prefecture of Syria 
was committed to Publius Sulpicius Quirinius. This com* 
mander is mentioned in the Gospel of St. Luke by the 
name of Cyrenius, and is described as the person under 
whom the taxing was first made in that province. Hence 
we may conclude, that the enrolment which took place at 
the birth of our Slaviour was merely a census, comprehends 
ing the numbers, and perb^s the wealth and station of the 
several classes of the people. 

It was about the twentyniixth year of our epoch that 

* Mattli. ii. 22, 23. " Among the atrocities which disgraced the Itter 
jays <rf' Herod, what is called ' "' -• - 

plaee late in the year before, 



^ys <rf' Herod, what is called the Massacre of the Innocents (which took 
plaee late in the year before, or early in tho same year with the death 
ar Herod) passed away nnnoticed. The murder of a few children in 



a Tillage near Jerusalem would excite little sensation among such a 
succession of dre«dad events, except among the immediate saflferers. 
The jealousy of Herod against any one who should be bom as a king' 
in Judetu— the dread that the high religious spirit of the people might be 
ae-excited by the hope of a real Messiah, — as well as thesummary man- 
ner in which he endeavoured to rid himself of the object of his fears, 
are strictly in accordance with tbe relentlessness and decisioB of his 
eharacter."— ilMtory of the Jews, voL iL p. 106. 
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Pontius Pilate was nopiinated to the govemment of Jodes* 
Ignorant or indifferent as to the prejudices Of the Jews, hm 
roused among them a spirit of the most active resentment^ 
by displaying the ima^ of the emperor in Jerusalem, and 
by seizing part of their sacred treasure for the purposes of 
general improvement. As the fiery temper of the inhabit- 
ants drove tbem, on most occasions, to acts of violence, he 
did not hesitate to employ force in return ; and we find, 
accordingly, that his administration was dishonoured by 
several acts of military execution directed against Jews and 
Samaritans indiscriminately. His severity towards the 
latter people finally led to Ins recall and disgrace about the 
year 36, when Yitellius, the father of the. fiiture emperor 
of the same name, presided over the affairs of the Syrian 
province. ^ 

The plan of our work does not permit us to do more than 
allude to the ^eat event which took place at Jerusalem 
under the auspices of Pilate. We may nevertheless observe, 
that the narrative of the ffospel is in strict harmony with 
the character, not only of the time to which it refers, but 
also of all the persons whose acts it describes. /The ex- 
pectation of the Jews when Jesus of Nazareth first appeared, 
—their subsequent disappointment and rage, — their hatred 
and unpatience of the Roman government, — the perplexity 
of the military chie^ — and the motive which at length induced 
him to sacrifice the innocent person who was sisted before 
him, are facts which display the most perfect accordance 
with the tone of civil history at that remarkable period. 

During the troubles which agitated Judea, the districts 
that owned the sovereignty of Antipas and Philip, namely, 
Galilee and the country beyond the Jordan, enjoyed com- 
parative quiet. The former, who is the Herod described by 
our Saviour as " that fox," was a person of a cool and rather 
crafty disposition, and might have terminated his long ret^ 
in peace, had not Herodias, whom he seduced firom mM 
brother — the second prince just mentioned — irritated hii 
ambition by pointing to the superior rank of his nephew, 
Herod Affrippa, whom Caligula had been pleased to raise 
to a provmcial throne. Ureed by his wife to solicit a simi* 
lar elevation, he presented mmself at Rome, and obtained 
an audience of the emperor ; but the successor of Tiberius 
was so little pleased with his conduct on this oeoasictti^ 
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that he divested him ef the tetmckj, and basaihed }am 
iiUo Gaul. 

The death of Herod PhiHp and the degradation of the 
Galileaa tetrarch paved the way for the advancement of 
Agrippa to all the honour and power which had belonged to 
the family of David. He was permitted to reign over the 
whole of Palestine, havin|^ under his direction the usual 
number of Roman tro<^, which experience had proved to 
be necessary, ibr thepeace of b province at once so remote 
and so turbulent. The only event that disturbed the tran- 
quillity of his government was aa ibsane resolution ex- 
press^ by Caligula to place his own statue in the temple- 
of Jerusalem, as an object of respect, if not ef positive and 
direct , worship to the whole Jewish nation. The prudence 
of the Syrian prefect, and the influence which Agri;^ still 
possessed over the mind of his imperial friend, prevented 
the horrors that must have arisoi from the attempt to dese- 
crate, in this odious manner, a sanctuary deemed most holy 
by every descendant of Abraham. 

But no position could be more difficult to hold with safety 
and reputation than that whidi was occupied by this He- 
brew prince. He was assailed on the one hand by the 
jealousy of the Roman deputies, and on the other Inr the 
suspicion of his own countrymen, who could never aivest 
themselves of the fear that his foreign education had ren- 
dered him indifferent to the rites of the Mosaical law. To 
satisfy the latter, he spared no expense in conferring mag- 
nificence on the daily service of the temple, while he put 
forth his hand to persecute the Clnristian church in the 
persons of St. Peter and James the brother of John. To 
remove every ground of dislo]ralty^ from the eyes of the 
poutical agents who were appointed by Claudius to watch 
his conduct, he ordered a splendid festival at Cesarea in 
honour of the new emperor ; on which occasion, when 
arrayed in the most gorgeous attire, certain words of adula- 
tion reached his ear, not fit to be addressed to a Jewish 
monarch. The result vrill be best iSescribed in the words 
of sacred Scripture : *' And upon a set day Herod, arrayed 
in royal apparel, sat upon his throne, and made an oration 
vnto them. And the people gave a ibxmU saying, it is the 
voice of a god, and not of a man. And inmiemately the 
angel of the Lord smote him» because he gave not God the 
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r ; and he wa« eaten of wonns, and gave up the ghoet*** 
\ left a son and three dapgbters, of whom Agrippa, Ber* 
nice, luid Drasilla make a eonepicuoae figure towards the 
cloee^of the hook of Acte. Theee events took place between 
the fortieth and the forty-fifth years of the Christian &ith. 
The youth vand inexperience of the prince dictated to the 
Roman government the propriety of assuming once more 
the entire direction of Jewish afiairs. The prefecture of 
Syria was confided to Cassius Longinus, ttider whom 
served, as procurator of Judea, Caspius Fadus, a stem 
though an upright soldier. But the impatience and hatred 
of the people were now inflamed to such a degree, that 
gentleness and severity were equally unavmling to preserve 
the tranquillity of the country. Impostors appeared on 
every hand, proclaiming deliverance to the oppressed chil- 
dren of Jacob, and provoking the more impetuous among 
' their brethren to take up arms against the Romans, Various 
conflicts ensued, in which the discipline of the legions hardly 
ever fioled to disperse or destroy the tumultuary bands who^ 
under such unhappy auspices, attempted to restore the king* 
dom to Israel. The holy city, which was firom time to time 
beleaguered by both parties^ sustained ihaterial injury firom 
the furious assaults of pagan and Jew alternately. The 
predictions of its downfall, already circulated among the 
CShristians, began to mingle with the shouts of its fanatical 
inhabitants ; and already, even at the accession of Agrippa 
the Second to his limited sovereignty, every thing portended 
that miserable consummation which at no distant period 
closed the temporal scene of Hebrew hope and dominion. 

Every succeeding day witnessed the progress of that 
ferocious sect founded on the opinions of Judas the Gaulon* 
ite, who «cknowledgod no sovereign but Jehovah, and who 
eonstabtly denounceid as the greatest of all sins those pay* 
ments or services by means of which a heathenish govern- 
ment was supported. In prosecuting their revofaitonary 
ediemee, they esteemed no man's life dear, and set as little 
value upon their ovm. Devoted to the prindples of a 
#ftnti6 patrietism^ they were content to sacrifice to its claims 
the cfearest dictates of humanity and religion ; being at all 
timet ready to bind themselves by an oath that they woidd 

*Ai«izii. «,«%». 
H 
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neither eat nor drink until they had slain the encfmy of their 
nation or of their God^ This was the school wluch sup- 
plied that execrable faction, who added tenfold to the mise- 
ries of Jerusalem in the day of her visitation, and who 
contributed more than all the legionsof Rpme to realize the 
bitterness of the curse which was poured upon her devoted 
head. 

A .succession of unprincipled governors, who w6re sent 
forth to enrich themselves on the spoils of the Syrian prov- 
inces, accelerated the crisis of Judea. About the middle 
of the first century the notorious Felix was appointed t* 
the government, who, in the administration of affairs, habit- 
ually combined violence with fraud, sending out his soldiers 
to inflict punishment on such as had not the means or the 
inclination to bribe his clemency. An equal stranger to 
righteousness and temperance, he presented a fine subject 
for the eloquence of St« t^aul, who it is presumed, how- 
ever, made the profligate governor tremble, ifi^ithout either 
affecting his religious principles ot improving his moral 
conduct. 

The short residence of Festus procured for the unhappy 
Jews a respite from oppression. He laboured successfully 
to put down the bands of insurgents, whose ravages were 
ii^cted indiscriminately upon foreigners and ima own 
countrymen ; nor was he less active in checking the ex- 
cesses of the military, so long accustomed to rapine and 
free quarter. Agrippa at the same time transferred the 
■eat of his government to Jerusalem, where his presence 
served to moderate the rage of parties, and thereby to post^ 
pone the final rupture between the provincials and their 
imperial master. But this brief interval of repose was fol- 
lowed by an increased degree of irritation and fiiry . Florus, 
alike distinguished for his avarice and cruelty, and who saw 
in the contentions of the people the readiest means for filling 
his own coffers, connived at the mutual hostility which it 
was his duty to prevent. In this nefarious policy he re- 
ceived the countenance of Cestius Callus, the prefect of 
Sjria, who, imitating the maxims of his lieutenant, stu- 
diously drove the natives to insurrection, in order that their 
cries for justice mieht be drowned amid the clash of arms. 

But he forgot that there are limits to endurance even 
among the most humble and abject. Unable to support the 
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weight of his tyranny, and ^led by certain iniultt directed 
vainst their faith, the Jewish inhabitants of Cesarea set 
his power at defiance, and declared their resolution to rqpel 
his injuries by force. The capital was soon actuated by a 
similar spirit, and made preparations for defence. Cestius 
inarched to the gates, and demanded an entrance for the 
imperial cohorts, whose aid was required to support the 
garrison within. The citizens, refusing to comply, antici- 
pated the horrors of a siege, when after a few days they 
•aw, to their great surprise, the Syrian prefect in fiiu 
retreat, carrying with him his formidable army. Sallying 
from the different outlets with arms in their hands, they 
pursued the fugitives with the usual fury of an incensed 
multitude ; an^ overtaking their enemy at the narrow pass 
of Bethhoron, they avenged the cause of independence by 
a considerable slaughter of the legionary solmers, and by 
^ving the remainder to an ignominious flight. 

Nero received the intelli^nee of this defeat while amus- 
ing himself in Greece, and immediately sent Vespasian into 
Syria to assume the government, with instructions to restore 
the^ace of the province by moderate concessions or by the 
most vigorous warflire. It was in the year sixty-seven 
that this great commander entered Judea, accompanied by 
hii son, the celebrated Titus. The result is too well known 
to require details. A series of sanguinary battles deprived 
the Jews of their principal towns one af^r another, until 
they were at length shut up in Jerusalem ; the siege and 
fi9u reduction of which compose one of the most affecting 
gtories that are anywhere recorded in the annals of the 
luimanrace. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On the JAterature tmd Religious Utagee of the Ancient 
Hebrew*. 

(Nweurity of the Subject— Leftrninir issued fW>m tbe Levitical Coliefes-^ 
Bchools of the Prophets— Music and Poetry— Meaning of tba tern 
Prophecy— Illustrated by Referencea to the Old Testament and to tba 
New— The Power of Pinediction not confined to those bred in the 
Schools— Rice of False Prophets— Their Malignity and Deceit— Mi- 
caiah and Ahahn-Charge against Jeremiah the Prophet— Criterion to 
distinguish True ttom False Prophets— The Canonical Writinn ^ 
the Prophets— Literatun of Prophets— Sublime Nature of their Com- 
positiots— Examples (torn Psalms ^nd Prophetical Writings— Humane 
and liberal Spirit— Care used to keep alive the Knowledge of the Law 
—Evils arising fh>m the Division of Israel and Judah— Esra collects 
the Ancient Booka— Schools of Prophets similar to Convents— Sciences 
— Astronomy— Division of Time, Days, Months, and Years— Sabbaths 
and New Moons— Jewish Festivals— Passover— Pentecost— Feast of 
Tabemacles^-Of Trumpets— Jubilee— Daughters of Zeluphedad-* 
Feast of Dedication—^Minor Anniversaries— Sdemn Character of He- 
brew Learning— Its easy Adaptation to Christianity— Superior to tbe 
Liter^ure of all other ancient Nations. 

TflERB is no subject on which greater obscurity prevails 
than that of the learning and schools of the Hebrews priot 
to their return from the Babylonian captivity. The wis« 
institution of Moses, which provided for the maintenance 
of Levitical towns in all the tribes, secured at least an 
hereditary knowledge of the law, including both its civil 
and its spiritual enactments. It is extremely probable, 
] therefore, that all the varieties of literary attainment which 
might be deemed necessary, either for the discharge of pro- 
fessional duties or for the ornament of private life, were 
derived from those seminaries, and partook largely of their 
general character and spirit. An examination of the scanty 
xemains of that remote period will justify, to a considerable 
extent, the conjecture now made. It mil appear that the 
poetiy, the ethics, the oratory, the music, and even the 
physical science cultivated in the time of Samuel and 
jDavid bore a close relation to the original object of the 
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•• I 
I^erilical eolle|^s, and were meant jto promote the prin- 
ciples of religion and moraUW, no lese than of tm aingolar 
patriotism which made the Hebrew delight in his separation 
from all the other nations of the earth. 

Our attention is first attracted bj the sereral allasions 
which are scattered over the earlier books of the Old Tes- 
tament to the schools of the prophets. These were estab- 
lishments obviously intended to prepare young men for 
certain offices analogous to those wMch are discharged in 
our -days by the different orders of the clergy ; maintained 
in some deme at the public expense ; -and placed under the 
mtperintendence of persons who were distingidshed for their 
-gravity and high endowments. The prinapal studies pur- 
sued in these convents appear to have bMsen poetry and 
Inusic, the elements of which were necessary to the young 
prophet when he was called to take a part in the worship 
•of Jehovah. In the book of Samuel we find the pupils per- 
forming on psalteries, tabrets^ and harps ; and in the first 
section of the Chronicles it is said that the sons of Asaph, 
t>f Heinan, and of Jeduthan prophesied with harps, with 
psalteries, and with cymbals. For the same reason Miriam 
the sister of Moses is called a prophetess. When preparing 
to chant her song of triumph, upon the destruction of the 
Egyptians at the Red Sea, ^ she tockz timbrel in her hand, 
and all the women went out after her with timbrels and 
with dances." 

On a similar ground is the expression to be interpreted 
when used by St. Paul in the eleventh chapter of his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. ** Every woman praying or 
prophesying with her head uncovered dishonoureth her 
head ;'* that is, every female who takes a part in the devo- 
tions of the Cturistian Chtirch, — the supphcations and the 
praises,— ought, according to the practice of eastern na- 
tions, to have her face ooncisaledrin a veil, as becoming the 
modesty of her sex in a mixed congregation. The term 
prophesy, in this instance, must be restncted to the use of 
psahnody, because exposition or exhortation in public was 
not permitted to the women, who were not allowM to speak 
or even to ask a question in a place of worship. Nay, the 
same apostle appUes the title of prophet to dose persons 
among the heathen who composed or uttered songs in 
praise of their godf. In his Epistle to Titos he alluaee to 
H3 
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the people of Crete, in these words, "one of themsekef, 
even a prophet of their own, has said, the Cretans were 
always airs." And every classical scholar is perfectly 
aware that in the language of pagan antiquity a poet and 
a prophet were synonymous appellations. 

But the function of the prophet was not confined to the 
duty of praise and thanksgiving ; it also implied the ability 
to expound and enforce the principles of the Mosaical Law. 
He was entitled to exhort and entreat ; and we accordingly 
find that the greater portion of the prophetical writings 
consist of remonstrances, rebukes, threatenings, and expos* 
tulations. In order to be a prophet, in the Hebrew sense 
of the cipression, it was not necessary to be endowed with 
the power of fi>reseeing future events. U is true that th0 
holy men through whoin the Almighty thought meet to 
reveal his intentions relative to the church, were usui^ly 
selected firom the order of persons now described. But 
tliere were several exceptions, among whom stood pre- 
eminent the eloquent Daniel and the pathetic Amos. To 
prophesy,, therefore, in the later times of the Hebrew com- 
znonweaJth meant most generally the explication and eop 
forcement of Divine truth~-an import of the term which was 
extended into the era of the New. Te^itament, when the 
more recondite sense of the phrase was almost entirely kSd 
aside. 

In truth, it should seem that even before the days of 
Samuel the opinions, or rather perhaps the popi;dar notions 
connected with the name and offices of a prophet, had unp 
dergone some change, and began to point to higher objects. 
Saul, when employed in seeking his father's asses, had 
ioumeyed so far from home that he despaired of finding 
his way thither ; and when he was come to the land of 
Zuph be said to his servant, ** Come, and let us return ; 
lest my father leave earing for the asses, and take thought 
for us. And he said unto him. Behold now, there is ia, 
this city a man of God, and he is an honourable man ; all 
that he saith cometh surely to pass : now let us go thkher; 
peradventure he can show us our Way that we should go. 
Then said Saul to his servant. But, b^old, if we go» what 
shall we bring the man ; for ^e bread is »ent in our ves« 
sels, and there is not a present (o bring to the man of God: 
wlui^ btve we? And 1^ seFraol dnssMied Stnl 
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liad Mid, Beholdy I )uive here at hind the fourth pail of a 
«hdLel of silver ; that will I give to iSke man of God to tell 
0JLB our way. (Beforetime in Israel, when a man went to 
Inquire of God, thus he spake, Come, and let us go to the 
•■eer : for he that is now called a prophet was beforetime 
«aUed a seer.) Then said Saul to his servant. Well said ; 
come, let us go. So they went unto the city where the 
man of God was."* 

The description of soothsayer whom Saul and his servant 
iiad resolved to consult is very common in all lands at a 
certain stage of knowledge and civilization,— a personage 
who, without much reliance on Divine aid, could amuse the 
curiosity of a rustic and perplex his ignorance with an am- 
!hig[Uous answsr. But the age of Samuel required more 
4Kmd qualifications in the prophets, and hence the term seer 
had already given way to that of expounder or master of 
eloquence and wisdom. The expedient suggested^ by the 
attendant of the son of Elish was very natural, and quite 
consistent with his rank and habits ; while the easy ac- 
quiescence which he obtained from his linaster denotes the 
simplicity of ancient times, not less than the untutored state 
of mind in which the future King of Israel had left his pa- 
rent's dwelling. Before he moimted the throne, howevei^ 
he WM sent to acquire the elements of learning among the 
sons of the prophets ; whom, in a short time, he accom- 
panied in their pious exercises in a manner so elevated as 
to astonish every one who had formerly known the young 
Benjamite ; till then remazkable only for a mild disposition 
and great bodily strength. 

The mental bias towards prediction, which Is almost un- 
avoidably acquired by the practice of elucidation and com- 
mentary on a dark text, soon showed itself in the schodi 
of the prophets. Many of them, trusting to their own in- 
genuity rather than to the suggestion of the Spirit of Truth* 
▼entusBd to foietel the issue of events, and to delineate the 
lutoce fortunes of nations, as well as of individuals. Hence 
the race jof false prophets, who brought so much obloquy 
upon th^ whole order, and not unfrequently barred agamst 
the approach of godly admonition the ears of those who 
i fotntll/ ad£essed by an inspired inesifingex* Nay, 
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it Tippeais that some of them arrogated the power of real- 
izing the ^ood or the evil which they were pleased to fore- 
tel ; allowmg the people to believe that they were possessed 
with demons, who enabled them, not only to foresee, but to 
influence in no small measure the course of Providence. 
The impression on the mind of Ahab in regard to Micaiah 
leaves no room for doubt that the king imagined the prophet 
to be actuated by a malignant feeling towards him. ** I 
hMe hhn," he exclaimed, " for he dom not prophesy good 
concerning Ine, but evil." Nor was the conviction that this 
ungracious soothsayer spoke from his own wish^ rather than 
from a divide in^)ulse confined to the IsraeUtish monarch. 
The messenger who was sent to call Micaiah spake unto 
him, saying, '< Behold now, the words of the prophets de- 
clare good unto the king with one mouth : let thy word, I 
pr^y thee, be like the word of one of them, and speak that 
which is good."* 

"When we consider the uncertainty which m^ust have 
attended all predictions, where the wishes or feelings of the 
prophet could give a dififerent expression to the purposes of 
God, we cannot any longer be surprised at the neglect with 
which such announceinents were frequently treated by those 
to whom they were addressed. It is remarkable, too, that 
one prophet did not possess the gift of ascertaining the truth 
or sincerity of another who might declare that he spoke in 
the name of God ; and hence there were no means of deter- 
mming the good faith of this order of men, except the gene- 
ral evidence of a pious character, or the test of a successful 
experience. For example, when Jeremiah proclaimed the 
approaching fall of Jerusalem, the other prophets were 
among the nrst to oppose him, saying, ** Thou shalt surely 
die : why hast thou prophesied in the name of the Lord that 
this house shall be uke Shiloh, and this city shall be deso- 
late without an inhabitant 1" The princes of Judah as- 
sembled in the Temple to hear the charge repeated against 
this fearless minister ; when again '* spake tne priests and 
the prophets unto the princes, and to all the people, saying, 
This man is worthy to die ; for he hath prophesied against 
this city, as ye have heard with your ears." 

It is worthy of notice, too, that the prediction which gaTt 

•li;ingszxU.e,13. 
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«o mndi oSisnce was condUional and continxrent, tM that 
Jeremiah, accordingly, incurred the hazard of suffering the 
ievere punishment due to a false prophet ; because if the 
people had turned from their sins the fate of their capital 
and nation would have been protracted. *< The Lord sent 
aae to prophesy against this house, and against this city, all 
the words that ye have heard. Therefore now amend your 
ways and your doings, and obey the voice of the Lord your 
God; and the Lord will repent him of the evil that he hath 
pronounced against you. As for me, behold, I am in your 
Band ; do with me as seemeth good and meet unto you : but 
know ye for certain, that, if ye put me to death, ye shall 
surely bring innocent blood upon yourselves, and upon this 
oity, and Upon the inhabitants thereof; for of a truth the 
Lord hath sent me unto you, to speak all these words in 
your ears."* 

The decision of the princes was more equitable than the 
i^:eusation adduced by the priests and prophets; for ao- 
eordin^ to the law of Moses no man could be punished for 
predictmg the most calamitous events, provided he perse- 
Tered in uie assertion that he spoke in the name of Jehovah. 
The divine legislator denounced the penalty of death 
against every prophet who should speak in the name of any 
fiUse god, or who should speak in the name of Jehovah that 
which he was not commanded to speak ; but, in regard to 
the latter offence, the guilt could only be substantiated by 
the fiuiure of the i^oj^ecy. " And if thou say in thine 
heart, how shall we know the word which the Lord hath 
not spoken ! When a prophet speaketh in the name of the 
Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the 
thing which the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet hath 
•poken it presumptuously."t 

It i» obvious, however, that in all cases where a con- 
dign was implied, the ftdglment of the prediction could not 
he regarded as essential to the establishment of the pro- 
phetic character. The capture of Jerusalem produced the 
most undeniable testimony to th^ inspiration of Jeremiah, 
as weUas to the sincerity of his expostulation; yet it is 
well known that his motives did not escape suspicion, and 
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that his memory was loaded by many of his countijmeQ 
with the charge of having favoured the Chaldeans. 

It may not appear out of place to inform the young 
reader that the prophets whose writings are contained in 
the Old Testament are in number sixteen, and usually di- 
vided into two classes, the greater and the minor, according 
to the extent of their works and the importance of their sut^ 
ject. Of the former, Isaiah, who may be regarded as the 
chie^ began, to prophesy under Uzzif^, and continued till 
the first year of Manasseh. Jeremiah flourished a few 
years before the great captivity, and lived to witness the 
fulfilment of his own predictions. Ezekiel, who had been 
carried into the Babylonian territory some time before th« 
ruin of his native country in the days of Zedekiah, began 
to perform his ofike among the Jewish captives in the land 
of the Chaldees, in the fifth year after Jehoiakim was made 
prisoner. Daniel, the youngest of the four, was only 
twelve years of age when he was involved in the miseries 
of conquest, and reduced to the condition of a dependant 
at a foreign court. 

Among the twelve minor prophets, Jonas, Hosea, Amos, 
and Micah preceded the destruction of the kingdom of 
Israel. Nahum and Joel appeared between that catastrophe 
and the captivity of Judah. Habakkuk, Obadiah, and 
Zephaniah lived at the time when Jerusalem was iaken, 
and daring part of the captivity. Haggai, Zecharias, and 
Malachi, the last of the whole, proph^ied after the letum 
from Babylon. 

But our business is rather with the literature-of the 
prophets at large than with the special functions of the few 
individuals of their body who were commissioned by Heaven 
to jreveal the sebrets of future time. Of the fruits of their 
professional study we have fine examples preserved in the 
Psalms of David and the Proverbs of Solomon ; the former, 
a collection of sacred lyrics composed for the worship of 
Jehovah ; the latter, a compend of practical wisdom, sug- 
ffested by an enlightened experience, and expressed in 
Tankage equally striking for its divine truth and rare sim« 
plicity. 

In early times the dictates of moral philosophy are 
enounced in short sentences, the result. of much thought, 
ftnd of which the efifect is usually heightened by the iniio* 
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dnction of a judicious antithesis both in the sentiment and 
the expression. The apothegms ascribed to the wise men 
of Greece belong to this kind of composition ; being ex- 
tremely Valuable to a rude people who can profit by the 
firuits of reasoning without being able to attend to its forms, 
and deposite in their minds a Useful precept, unencumbered 
with the arguments by means of which its soundness might 
be proved. The books which bear the name of Solomon 
are distinguished above , all others for the sage views that 
they exhibit of human Uife, and for the sensible maxims ad- 
dressed to all conditions of men who have to encounter its 
manifold perils-<-proving a guide unto the feet and a lamp 
unto the path. 

In no respect does the Hebrew nation appear to greater 
advantage than when, vie wed in the light of their sublime 
compositions. Nor is this remark confined simply to the 
style or mechanism of their writings, which is neverthe- 
less allowed by the best, judges to. possess many merits; 
but may be extended more especially, to the exalted nature 
of their subjects, — ^the works, the attributes, and the pur- 
poses of Jehovah. The poets of pagan antiquity, on the 
other hand, excite by their descriptions of divine things our 
ridicule or dis^st. Even the most approved of their order 
exhibit repulsive images of their deities, and suggest the 
grossest ideas in connexion with the principles and enjoy- 
ments which prevail amon^the inhabitants of Olympus. 
But the contempora^es of David, inferior in many things 
to the ingenious people who listened to the strains of Homer 
and of Virgil^ are remarkable for their elevated conceptions 
of the Supreme Being as the Creator and Governor of the 
world, not less than for the suitable terms in which they 
give utterance to their exalted thoughts. 

In no other country but Judea, at that early period, were 
such sentiments as the following either expressed or felt. 
« Jehovah, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth> thou that hast set thy glory above the heavens! 
l^en I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained \ what is man, 
that thou art mindful of hun, or the son of man, that thou 
yisitest himi Bless Jehovah, my soul. O Lord my 
God, thou art very great, and art clothed with honour and 
m^estir I Thou eoverest Uqrself with light as with a gu« 
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iiient, aild stretchest out the heayehs like ft ettrtidh : wh(^ 
layeth the beams of his chambers iii the watisrs, who maketh 
the clouds his chariot, and walketh upon the win^s of the 
wind ! Bless Jehovah, O my soul, and all that is withiii 
me, bless his holy name* ciess Jehovah, O my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits; who forgiveth all thine ini* 
quities ; who healeth all thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy 
life from destruction ; who crowneth thee with loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercies. Jehovah is merciful and graciocis, 
6low to anger, and plenteous in mercy. He hath not dealt 
with us after x>ur sins, neither rewarded us according to ou» 
iniquities. For as the heaven is high above the earth, so 
ffreat is his mercy toward them that fear him. For he 
knoweth our frame, he remembereth that we arc dust." — 
** O Lord, thou hast searched me abd known me : thoo 
knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, thou under^ 
itandest my thoughts long before. Thou art about my bed 
and about my path, and art acquainted with all n)y ways. 
Whither shall I go from thy spirit, or whither shall I flee 
from thjr presence ? If I ascerid up into heaven, thou art 
there ; if I go down to the dwelling of the departed, thou 
art there also. If I take the vnngB of the morning and 
abide in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy 
hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, 
mirely the darkness shall cover me, even the night shall be 
turned into day. Yea, the darkness is no darkness with 
thee, but the night shineth as the day : the darkness and the 
light are both alike to thee.** 

A similar train of lofty conception pervades the writlng*^ 
of the prophets. *' Who hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, and meted out the heavens with a span^ 
and comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, and 
weighed the mouiHains in scales, and the hills in a balance t 
Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and' are 
counted as the smaH dust of the balance ; he taketh up the 
isles as a vfery little thing. It is he that sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grais- 
faoppers. Lift up your eyes on h^, and behold who halk 
created these things, whp bringetn out thrar host by nunm 
ber : he calleth them all by nam^s, by the greatness of hi!» 
might, fbr that he is strong in power, no one fidleth. tia^t 
thou set known, hfeurt thou not heard, ^diat ^e ereiiullii^ 
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Qodf fhe Lord, the Crealor of the ends of tlie wtth, hitAt^k 
not, neither is weaiy 1 There ia no learching of hbi nnder- 
•tanding." 

The rollowing qnotation from the tame inepired author ia 
Terjr striking, inasmuch as the troth contauied in it k 
founded upon an enlarged view of the Divine government^ 
and directly pointed against that insidious Manicheismy 
which, originating in the East, hae gradually infected the 
leligious opinions of a large portion of mankind. light 
was imagined to proceed firoin one source, and darimese 
from another ; all good was traced to one bednp^, and all evil 
was ascribed to a iMstile and antagimist prinaple. Spirit, 
pore and happy, arose from the former ; while matter, with 
Its fool propensities and jarrinff elements, took its rise from 
the latter. But Isaiah, guided l^ an impulse which soper- 
■edes the inferences of the profoundest philosophy, thus 
speaks concerning the God of the Hebrews : — ** I am the 
Lord, and there is none else ; there is no God besides me. 
I form the liffht, and create darimess ; I make peace and 
create evil ; f, the Lord, do all these things." 

But it is not only in soch sublimity of language and ex- 
alted imagery that the literature of the Hebrews surpasses 
the writings of the most learned and ingenious portion of the 
heathen world. A distinction not less remarkable is to be 
fbund in the humane and compassionate spirit which ani- 
mates even the eailiest parts of the sacred volume, com- 
posed at a time when the manners of all nations were still 
unrefined, and the softer emotions were not held in honour. 
" Blessed is he vdio oonsidereth the poor and nee&y ; the 
Lord will deliver him in the time of trouble. The Lord 
will preserve him and keep him alive ; he shall be blessed 
upon earth, and thoU wilt not deliver him into the will of 
his enemies. The Lord will strengthen him upon the bed 
of languishing ; thou wilt make all his bed in his nckness." 

We shall in vain seek for instances of such a benign and 
liberal feeling in the volumes of the most enlightened of 
pagan writers, vdiether poets or orators. How beautifbHy 
does the following observation made by Solomtm ooi^nst 
with the contempt expressed by Horace for the mat body 
of his countrymen : — « He that despiseth his nei^bonr sitt* 
neth ; but he that hatii mercy on the poor happy is he. H^ 
that oppresseth the peM-v^prMcheth nif Maker." 
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Amon^ the Israelites there was 'no distinction as to lite^ 
lary privilege or philosophical sectarianism. There was no 
profane vulgar in the chosen people. The stores of Divine 
knowledge were open to all alike. The descendant of Jacob 
beheld in every member of his tribe a brother, and not a 
master ; one who in all the respects which give to man dig- 
nity and self-esteem was his equal in the strictest sense of 
the term. Hence the noble flame of patriotism which glowed 
in all the Hebrew institutions before the people became cor- 
rupted by idolatry and a too frequent intercourse with the 
surrounding tribes ; and hence, too, the stiQ more noble 
spirit of fraternal affection which breathed in their imcient 
law, their devotional writers, and their prophets. 

It is worthy of remark, that in order to prevent any part 
of the sacred oracles from becoming obsolete or falling into 
oblivion, the inspired lawgiver left an injunction to reaid the 
books which bear his name, in the hearing of all the peopl«, 
at the end of every seven years at farthest. " And Moses 
wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priests, the sons 
of Ijevi, which bare the ariL of the covenant of the Lord, and 
onto all the elders of Israel. And Moses commanded them, 
saying. At the end of every seven years, in the solemnity 
of the year of release, in the feast of tabernacles, when aU 
Israel is come to appear before the Lord thy God in the 
place which he shall choose, thou shalt read tins law before 
all Israel in their hearing. G ather the people together, men, 
and women, and children, and thy stranger that is within 
thy gates, that they may hear, and that they may learn, and 
fear the Lord your God, and observe to do all the words of 
this law : and that their children which have not known 
any thing may hear, and learn to fear the Lord your God, 
as long as ye live in the land whither ye go over Jordan to 
possess it."* 

The value of the Levitical institution, whence origmated 
the schools of the prophets, will be the most highly appre- 
ciated by those readers who have noted the evils which aros« 
from its suppression amonff the ten tribes, and finally, in 
the kingdom of Judah itself; The separation of the Israel- 
ites under Jeroboam led, in the first instance, to a defection 
from the Mosaic ritual, and, in the end, to the establishment 
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of a rival worship, — a revolution which compelled all the 
Levites who remained attached to the primitive faith to de- 
sert Buch of their cities as belonged to the revolted tribes, 
and to seek an asylum among their brethren who acknow- 
ledged the successor of Solomon. Hence the reign of idol- 
atry and that total neglect of the law which disgraced the 
government of the new dynasty ; though it must be granted, 
mat with a view to perpetuate their relationship to the 
ftither of the faithful, the people preserved certain copies 
of the Pentateuch, even after the desolation of their land and 
the complete extmction of their political independence. 

it is more surprising to find, that even among the ortho- 
dox Hebrews at Jerusalem the law sank into a gradual 
oblivion ; insomuch that in the days of Jehoshaphat, the fifth 
from David, it was found necessary to appoint a special 
commission of Levites and priests to revive the knowledge 
of its holy sanctions in all parts of the country. " And they 
taught in Judah, and had the book of the la# of the Lord 
with them, and went about throughout all the oities of 
Judah, and taug^ht the people."* 

At a later period, after a succession of idolatrous princes, 
the neglect of the Mosaical writings became still more gene- 
ral, till at length the very manuscript, or book of the law, 
which used to be read in the ears of the congregation, could 
nowhere be found. Josiah, famed for his piety and atten- 
tion to the ceremonies of the national religion, gave orders 
to repair the Temple for the worship of Jehovah ; on which 
occasion, Hilkiah, the high-priest, found the precious record 
in the house of the Lord, and sent it to the king.f A mo- 
mentary zeal bound the people once more to the belief and 
usages of their ancestors ; but the example of the profane 
or careless sovereigns who afterward fille<1 the throne of 
Josiah plunjzed the country once more into guilt, obliterat- 
ing all recollection of the divine statutes, at least as a code 
of public law. The captivity throws a temporary cloud 
over the Hebrew annals, and prevents us from tracing be- 
yond that point the progress of opinion on this interesting 
subject. But upon the return from Babylon a new era 
commences ; and we now observe the same people, who in 
their prosperity were constantly deviating into the grossest 

•SChrooiotosxTlLO. 1 1 Kiogs ziU. t. 
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•upenititioiis and most contemptible idolatiy, remarkable lor 
a rigid adherence to the ritual of Moses, and for a severe 
intclerance towards all who questioned its heavenly origin 
€it its universal obligation. Ezra is understood to have 
charged himself with the duty of collecting and arranging 
the manuscripts which had survived the desolation inflicted 
upon his country by the a^ns of Assyria, at the same time 
substituting for the more ancient characters usually known 
as the Samaritan the Chaldean alphabet, to which his fol- 
lowers had now become accustomed. From these notices, 
however, which respect a later period, we return to the more 
primitive times immediately succeeding the era of the com- 
monwealth. 

We have ascribed the cultivation of sacred knowledge to 
the schools of the prophets, without having been able to 
trace very distinctly the institution of these semina^es to the 
Levitical colleges, the proper fountains of the national lite- 
rature. In the days of Samuel, it would appear that the 
necessity of certain subordinate establishm^its had been ad- 
mitted, in order to supply a class of persons qualified to 
instruct such of the people as lived at a distance from the 
dties of the Levites. The rule of the prophetical schools 
seems to have borne some resemblance to that of the better 
description of Christian convents in the primitive aees, en- 
joining abstinence and labour, together with an unplicit 
obedience to the authority of their superiors. The clotliing, 
also, it may be presumed, was humble, and somewhat pecu- 
liar. A rough garment fastened with a ^dle round'the 
loins is alluded to by Zechariah ; while the unpression made 
on the courtiers at Ramoth-gilead by tl» ajppearance of one 
of the sons of the prophets sent thither by EUsha would lead 
US to the same conclusi<m. " Wherefore," said they, " came 
this mad fellow to thee 1" Nor is it without reason that 
some authors have attributed the conduct of the children 
who mocked Elisha to tlie uneouthness of his dress and to 
the want of a covering for his head. Be this as it may, 
there is no doubt that from the societies now mentioned 
sprang the most distinguished men who adorned the hap« 
piest era of the Jewish church. 

Were we allowed to form a judgment firom the few inci- 
dents recorded in the books of the Kings, we should con- 
clude that the accomplishiEent of writing was not very 
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gneral amon^ the subjects of David and Solomon. It if 
geniously conjectured by Michaelis, that Joab, the captain 
of the host, and sister's son of the inspired monarch him- 
self, could not handle the pen ; else he would not, for the 
purpose of concealing from the bearer the real object for 
which he was sent, have found it necessary to tax lus inge- 
nuity by putting the very suspicious detail of Uriah's death 
into the mouth of a messenger to be delivered verbally to 
the king. He would at once have written to him that the 
devoted man was killed.* 

As to science in its higher branches, we cannot expect 
any proofs of eminence among a secluded people, devoted, 
as the Hebrews were, to the pursuits of agnculture and the 
feeding of cattle. Solomon, indeed, is said to have been 
acquainted with all the productions of nature, from the 
cedar of Libanus to the hyssop on the wall ; and we may 
readily believe, that the curiosity which distinguished his 
temper would find some gratification in the researches of 
natural history, — the first study of the opening mind in the 
earliest stage of social life. But astronomy had not ad- 
vanced farther than to present an interesting subject of con- 
templation to the pious mind, which could only regard the 
firmament as a smooth surface spread out like a curtain, or 
bearing some resemblance to the canopy of a spacious tent. 
The schools of the prophets, we may presume, were still 
strangers to those profound calculations which determine 
the distance, the magnitude, and the periodical revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies. Even the sages of Chaldea, who 
boast a more ancient civilization than is claimed by the 
Hebrews, satisfied themselves with a few facts which they 
had not learned to generalize, and sometimes with, conjec- 
tures which had ha^Iy any relation to a fixed principle or 
a scientific object. Long after the reign of David, these 
wise men had not distinguished the study of the stars from 
the dreams of astrology. 

The first application of astronomical principle is to the 
^vision of time, as marked out by the penodical movements' 
of the heavenly bodies. The Hebrews combined in their 
calculations a reference to the sun and to the moon, so as 
to avail themselves of the natural measure supplied by each. 
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Their year accordingly was laniiolar, consiBtiiig of twelve 
lunar months, with an intercalation to make the whole 
agree with the annual coarse of the sun. The year was 
fiirther distinguished as being either common or ecclesiast 
ticaL ^The former began at the autumnal equinox, the 
season at which they imagined the world was created; 
while the latter, by Divine appointment, commenced about 
tnx months earlier, the period when th^ fathers were de- 
livered from the thraldom of Egypt. Their months lUways 
began with the new moon ; and before the captivity they 
were merely named according to their order, the first, 
second, third, and so on down to the^ twelfth. But upon 
their return they used the terms which they found employed 
in Babylon, according to the following series : — 

Nisaa* March. 

Zif,or^jar April. 

Sivan May. 

Tamuz June. 

Ab July. 

Elal August. 

Ethanim, or Tisri September. 

Bui, or Mar^buan October. 

Chirieu .November. 

Tebeth December. 

Sebat r January. 

Adar Pebrany. 

One-half of these months consisted of thirty days, the 
other of twenty-nine, alternately, making in all three hun* 
dred and fifty-four. To supply the eleven days and six 
hours which were deficient, they introduced every second 
year an additional month of twenty-two days^ and every 
fourth year one of twenty-three days ; by which means 
the^ approached as neariy to the true measure as any other 
nation had attained till the establishment of the Gregoriui 
calendar. -' 

The Hebrews divided the space from sunrise to sunset 
into twelve equal parts, and hence the hours of thdr day 
varied in length according to the season of the year. For 
example, vrhen the sun rose at five and set at seven, an 

* Nisan was sometimes called Abib, as descrlpthre of the state of 
vegetation in that month,— the earing of the oora and ths bkwming of 
ttsftuttrtnast 
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honreoiitaiiMd lerenty minatefl ; bat when it roie at MTsn 
«^ let at ^By the hour was reduced to fifty minutes, and 
M> on in propoition to the duration of the time that the suii 
was aboVe the horizon. A similar rule i^phed to the 
night, which was likewise divided into twelve equal 
portions. 

It most be admowledged, however, that the observations 
BOW made apply rather to the acquirements of the Jews 
after their return from the East, than to the more simple 
condition in which they i^pear under their judges and 
prophets. 

Next to. the learning of this early period, the reader of 
the sacred histoiy will have his curiosity excited in regard 
to the time, the i^e, and the manner of religious woruiip. 
When the Israelites had obtained possession of the Holy 
Land, and distributed the territory among their tribes, thye 
tabernacle, or ambulatory tonple, was placed at Shiloh, a 
town in the possession of Ephraim. To that sacred re- 
treat the Hebrews wore wont to travel at the three great 
festivals, to accomplish the service enjoined by their law. 

But it &iq>ears that a more ordinary kind of religious 
duty was pedbrmed at certain stations within the several 
tribes, in the intervals between the stated fSsasts appointed 
for the whole nation ; having some refesence, it is probable, 
to the periodical return of the Sabbath and new moons. 
For this purpose the people seem to have repaired to high 
places, where they might m(»e readily perceive the lunar 
crescent, and give utterance to their customary expression 
of gratitude and joy. This species of adoration was coa- 
nived at rather than authorized by the priests and Levites, 
who fottnd it impossible to check altogether the propensity 
of the multitude to perform their wOTship on the hi^ hiU 
and under the green tree. Samuel, the prof^iet and judge, 
saw the expediencv on one occasion of building an altar 
onto the Lord on Kamah, which is called the High Place ; 
and in the reign of Solomon the same practice was con- 
tinued, **beeause there was no house bi^ unto the name 
df the Lord until those days."* 

It is difficnit to determine with precision at what epoch 
4he Hebrews first formed those meetings or congragatioss 

*lKiagaitt.& 
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which are called synagogues, — a name afterward more fire* 
qaently applied to the buildings in which they convened* 
The earliest allusion to them is found in the seventy-fourth 
Psalm, where the writer, describing the havoc committed 
by the Assyrians, remarks, ** they have burnt up all the 
synagogues of God in the land." We might infer, from 
this statement alone, that such edifices were common before 
the Babylonian captivity ; but we are supplied with a more 
direct prooif in the words of St. James, who informs us, 
that ** Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach 
him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath-day."* 

The duty in these places, which was confined to prayer 
and exposition, was performed by that section of the Levitee 
who are usually denominated scribes ; the higher office of 
sacrifice, the sc^ne of which was first the tabernacle and 
afterwanl the temple, being confined to the priests, the sons 
of Aaron. Perhaps in remote places, where the population 
was small, the inhabitants met in the house of Uie Levite, 
a conjecture which derives some plausibility from an af* 
feeting incideiit mentioned in the second book of the Kings. 
When the son of the woman of Shunem died, ** she called 
unto her husband and said, send me, I pra^ thee, one of thto 
young men, and one of the asses, that I may run to the 
man of God. And he said, wherefore wilt thou go'i it is 
neither new moon nor Sabbath." It is reasonable to con- 
clude, that on these days it was customary to repair to the 
dwelling of the holy man for religious purposes. 

We have already alluded to the fact, that at the first set- 
tlement of the Promised Land the tabernacle was estab- 
lished in Shiloh, a village in Ephraim, at that time the most 
numerous and powerful of all the tribes. The profimity or 
disobedience of the people in this district led to the removal 
of the Divine presence, the symbols of which were com- 
manded to be deposited in Jerusalem. ** Go ye," says the 
prophet Jeremiah, <* unto my place which wa9 in Shiloh, 
where I set my name at the first ; and see what I did to it 
for the vrickedness of my people Israel." Hence the ori- 
gin of the feud which subsisted so long between Ephraim and 
ludah, and afterward between the Jews and Samaritans, in 
regaid to the spot where Jehovah ought to be wonhqiped 

•4011 St. tL 
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Each kdd daim to a Dhdiie appointment ; neithar would 
yield to the other or hold the sh^htest intercourse in their 
adoration of the same ^eat Beug ; and the question re- 
mained as fiEur as ever from bein^ determined when the Ro- 
mans finall J cut down all distinctions by their victorious aroM. 

Our limits will not permit us to indulge in a minute ac- 
count of the Jewish festivals. Still the three great insti- 
tuttons at which all the makes of the Hebrew nation were 
commanded to appear before Jehovah are so firequenttj 
mmitioned in the history of the Holy Land, that we must 
take leave to specify tbehr ^end objects. The feaatt of 
the Passover, comprehendmg that of unleavened breads 
coouneraorated the signal deliverance of this wonderful 
people from the tyranny of Pharaoh. It was to be kept 
upcn Uie fifteenth day of the first month, to last seven days, 
and to begin, as all their iestivals began, the evening before 
at the going dovm of the tun. 

The rea£r will attend tothe distinctioii juat slated— 4he 
beginning and end of their sacred days. The cdebfation 
of the ordmary Sabbath, indeed, commenced on the eve- 
ning of Friday, and terminated -at the going down o£ the 
sun on Saturday. ^ From even unto even slmU ye celebfate 
your Sabbaths." Bat the JevTs, in the concluding peried 
of their government^ had innovated so fiir on the Moeaical 
institution as to prohibit the passover from being observed 
on Monday, Wednesday, or Friday, and to appoint the cele- 
bration of it on the fi>llowing day. The year in whicii our 
Lord suffered death this great annual feast fell on a Fri- 
day— -beginning, as already stated, at sunset on Thwndaj 
evening — and the Redeemer accordingly, who came to fokn 
all righteousness, ate the paschal supper with his disemles 
on the evening of Iliursday. Yet the Jews, we find from 
the evangelicfd narrative, were not to observe tluA rite till 
the following evening ; and hence, the early part of Friday 
being the preparation, they would not go into the judffmenl 
haSi "lest they should be defiled, but that they might eat 
the passover" after the ffoing down of the sun. For the 
same reason they besou^t Pilate that the bodies nught be 
removed; intimating that the day which was to beein at 
•unset was to them a high day, being in feet not on^ the 
Sabbath, but also the paschal feast, both extremely solemn 
in the estimation of every true Israelite. 
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On the ground now stated is easily explained the appaf 
rent discrepancy between the account giv«n by St. John and 
that of the other Evangelists. They tell us that our Lord 
celebrated the pas^over on Thursday evening, the first day 
of the yearly festival ; whereas the beloved disciple relates, 
that the next morning was still the preparation of that 
ordinance which was to be observed by the whole nation 
the ensuing night. Both statements are perfectly correct; 
only our Saviour adhered to the day fixed by the original 
institution, while the priests and lawyers followed the rule 
established by the Sanhedrim, which threw the festival a 
day after its proper time. 

The proper preparation indeed of every festival began 
only at three o*clock, called by the Hebrews the ninth 
hour, and continued till the close of the day, or the disap- 
pearance of the sun. It was at that hour, accordingly, 
that the Jews entreated the governor to take dov^n the 
bodies from the cross ; holding it extremely improper that 
any token of a curse or capital punishment should meet 
their eyes while making ready to kill the paschal lamb. 

The Feast of Pentecost was an annual offering of grati- 
tude to Jehovah for having blessed the land with increase. 
It took place fifty days after the passover, and hence the 
origin of its name in the Greek version of our Scriptures. 
Another appellation was applied to it-^the Feast of Weeks 
— ^ibr the reason assigned by the inspired lawgiver. 
** Seven weeks shalt thou number unto thee ; beginning to 
number the seven weeks firom such time as thou puttest the 
sickle to the com. And thou shalt keep the feast of weeks 
unto the Lord thy God with a tribute of a free-will offering 
of thine hand, in the place which Jehovah shall choose to 
place his name there. And thou shalt remember that thou 
wast a bondman in Egypt."* 

This was a very suitable celebration in an agricultural 
society, where joy is always experienced upon the gathering 
in of the fruits of the earth. The Hebrews were espe- 
cially desired on that happy occasion to contrast their 
improved condition, as freemen reaping their own lands, 
with the miserable state from which, they had been rescued 
hj the good providence of Jehovah. The month of May 

*Deiit.zvL9— IS. 
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witnessed the hanrest-home of all Palestine in the days of 
Moses, as well as in the present times ; and no sooner was 
the pleasant toil of iilling their bams completed, than all 
the males repaired to the holy city with the appointed tribute 
in their hands, and the song of praise in their mouths. 
Jewish antiquaries inform us, that there wascombined with 
this eucharistical service a commemoration of the wonders 
which took place at Mount Sinai, when the Lord conde* 
scended to pronounce his law in the ears of his people. 
The history of our own religion has supplied a greater 
event, whidi at once supersedes the pious recollections of 
the Hebrew, and touches the heart of the Christian wor- 
shipper' with the feeling of a more enlightened gratitude. 

The termination of the vintage was marked witii a 
similar expression of thanksgiving, uttered by the assem- 
bled tribes in the place which had received the << Name of 
Jehovah ;" the visible manifestation of his presence and 
power. The precept for this observance is given in the 
following terms : — ** On the fifteenth day of the seventh 
month, when ye have gathered in the fruit of the land, ye 
shall keep a feast unto the Lord seven days. And ye shall 
take unto you, on the first day, the boughs of goodly 
trees, br&nches of palm-trees, and the boughs of thick trees 
and willows of the brook ; and ye shall rejoice before the 
Lord your God seven days. Ye shall dwell in booths seven 
days, that your generations may know that I made the 
children of Israel to dwell in booths when I thought them 
out of the land c^ Egypt" 

This festival was of the most lively and animated de- 
scription, celebrated with a. joyous heart, and under the 
canopy of heaven, in a most delightfiil season of the year. 
If more exquisite music and more graceful dances accoln- 
panied the gathering in of the grapes on the banks of the 
Cephisus, ue tabret and the vid and the harp, which 
sounded around the walls of the sacred metropolis, were 
not wanting in sweetness and gayety ; and, instead of the 
frantic riot oif satyrs and bacchanias, the rejoicing was 
chastened by the solemn relijpbas recollections with which 
it was associated, in a mannnr i«maikably pleasmg and 
picturesque.* 

The Feast of Tmaapti^^haA ^ nfuvao^ to the mode 

• m n w-ji oi'^irJiwi^ ^. 1. p. ooi 
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practised hj many of the ancienta fivr aanoaBcug fW 
commencement of seasons and epochs. The beginmng of 
every month was made known to the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem by tiie sound of musical instruments. ** Blow up the 
trumpet in the new moon, in the tune appointed, on our 
solemn feart-day : for this was a statute for Israel, a law of 
the God of Jacda." As the first day of tbo moon in Sep- 
tember was the beginning of the civil year, the festivity 
was greater and more solemn than on other occasions. 
The voice of the trumpets waxed louder than usual, and 
the public mind was instructed by a gn^e assurance from 
the mouth of the proper officer, th^ another year was 
added to the age of the worid. <' In the seventh month, 
'jn the first day of the month, shall ye have a Sabbath, a 
memorial of blowing of trumpets, an holy convocation. Te 
shall do no servile wotk therein ; but ye shall aStt an offer- 
iae made by fire unto the Lord.''* 

We have already alluded to the jubilee which occurred 
periodically after tiie lapse of forty-nine years, or, as the 
Jews were w<mt to express it, after a vreek of Sabbaths. 
The benevolent uses of this most generous institution are 
known to every reader, mere especially as they respected 
personal freedom and the restoration of lands and houses. 
Great care was taken by the Jewish le^slator to prevent an 
accumulation of property in one individual, or even in one 
tribe. Nor was his anxiety less to prevent the alienation 
of land, either by sale, rnortgaee, or marriage. With this 
view we find him enacting a rule, suggested by the case of 
the daughters of Zelophedad, who had been allowed to 
become heirs to tiieir fother, of which Uie object was to 
perpetuate the posses(Ea(m of landed estates within the Hmita 
of eadi particular tribe. The heads of the chief fomilies 
of Manasseh, to which community the ^oung women, 
belonged, came before Moses and tiie Prmces of Israd, 
when, after reminding Uiese dignitaries of the fact just 
mentioned, they said, ** If Uiey be married to any of the 
sons of the other tribes, then shall their inheritance be taken 
from the inheritSnce of our fi&thers, and shall be put to tiM 
inheritance of the tribe whereuato the^ are received ; 
■hall it b^ taken firom the lot of our inhentance. AiidT~' 

* Uf . zUL 94, 96. 
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ihe jntnlee of the children of If rael riiaH be, ^mb rfiafl their 
inhexitance be put unto the inheritance of Uie tribe where- 
unto diey are received : so shall their inheritance be taken 
away from the inheritance of the tribe of our hlQaen.^ 

To this judicious remonstrance Moses gave the followinc 
answer : — ^ This is the thingwUch the I^rddoth command 
concerning the daughters of Zelophedad ; let them many to 
whom they think best ; only to the family of the tribe of ^eir 
&tfaer shaJl they marry. And every daughter that possoii 
eth an inheritance sluJl be wife unto one of the fiunily «f 
the tribe of her father, tint the duldren of Israel may enjojr 
every man the inheritance of his fathers. Neither -.maU 
the inheritance remove from one tribe to another tribe ; bat 
every one of the tribes of the children of Israel shall keep 
iiimself to his own inheritance."* 

Besides the anniversaries enjoined by Divine andiority, 
the Hebrews observed several which were meant to keep 
alive the remembrance of certain great events recorded in 
their Mstorv. Of these was the ^ast of Dedication men^ 
tioned br St. John, referring, it has been thou^t, to the 
purification of the akar by Judas MacealMBUs, aner it had 
been profa3[ied by Antiocfaus, the king of Syria. When the 
ceremony was performed, ** Judas uid his brethren, with 
the whole congregation of Israel, ordained that the days of 
Ihe dedication of the altar should be k^ in their season, 
from year to year, by the space of eight days, firom the five- 
and-twentieth day of the ninth month (November,) with 
mirth and g1iidne8s.''t 

The restoration of the heavoily fire in the temjde, after 
^e return from Babylon, was likewise commemorated every 
year. This sacred flame, which had be^i long extinct, was 
revived on the altar the day that Nehemiah penbrmed sacri- 
fice in the new building. For this rMson the Jews of 
l^alestine wrote to those in Egypt, reconmiending an annual 
festival in r e mem b rance of an event so important to their 
national worship. They tiiought it necessary to certify 
them of the fact, that their br^hren also mi|^t celebrate 
tile ** feast of the fire which was dven qs wrtiBa Naemias 
offered sacrifice after that he had V>>Med the Temple and 
the altar."! 

f Numbers «gwL 1-10._ _ _ t Joto x. at ' 
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It was likowud fl eustom among this singular neople^ that 
the young women ** went yearly to lament the daughter of 
Jephthah, the Gileadite, four days in a year." A more 
joyous ceremony^ on the fourteenth and fifteenth days of 
the month Adar, reminded the faithful Hebrew of the 
triumph gained by his kindred over the cruel and perfidious 
Haman, who had intended to extirpate their whole race* 
Besides these, we find in the book of Zecharias the prophet 
an allusion to the ** fast of the fourth month, and the fast 
of the filth, and the fast of the seventh, and the fast of the 
tenth ;" days of humiliation whicl^ probably recalled certain 
national calamities, such as the destruction of their city 
and Temple^ and the era of their long captivity. 

In concluding this chapter on the literature and religion 
U* the ancient Hebrews, we may remark,, in regard to tu^ 
system bequeathed to- them by Moses, that it contains the 
only complete body of law which was ever siven to a people 
at one time, — that it i» the only entire body of law which 
has come down to our days,--that it is the only body of 
ancient law which still governs an existing people, — that, 
the nation which it respects being scattered, over the face 
of the whole earth, it is the only body of law that is equally 
observed in the four quarters of the globcy— and, finally, 
that all the other codes of law of which history has pre* 
served any recollection, were given to communities who 
already had written statutes, but who wished to change their 
form or modify their application ; whereas, in this case, we 
behold a new society under the hands of a legislator who 
proceeds to lay its very foundations.* 

It may be said of the Hebrews, that they had no profime 
literature, no woriLs devoted to mere amusement or relaxa- 
tion. As they admitted no image of any thing in heaven 
or in earth, they consequently rejected the use of all those 
arts called imitative, and which supply so large a portion 
of the more refined enjoyment characteristic of civilized 
notions. In like manner, they seem to have viewed in the 
light of sacrilege every attempt to bring down the sublime 
laimage in which they praised Jehovah and recorded hia 
Jni^y works, to the more common and less hallowed puv-> 

* CnnslVs Serfprare Polities, p. 00, 89. Hiatoire des H^brtox, pat 
BsImUmii, torn. L p. 40ft. Esprit de I'Histoire, torn. L p. 2^ 
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Mof of fietitioos narratiTe, or of amatory, dramatic, and 
VfncaX composition. The Jews have no epic poem to throw 
a lastre on the early annuals of their literature. Even the 
Song of Sonffs is allowed to have a spiritual import, point- 
ing to much higher themes than Solomon frnd his Egyptian 
bnde. A solenm gravity pervades all their writings, Irafitting 
a people who' were chargod with the religions history of the 
world and with the oracles of Divine truth. No smile ap- 
pears to have ever brightened the countenance of a Jewi& 
author, — ^no trifling thou^t to have passed through his 
mind, — no ludicrous association tp have been formed in his 
fancy. In describing the flood of Deucahon, the Roman 
poet laughs at the grotesque mkeiy which he himself ex- 
hibits, and purposely groups together objects with the inten- 
tion of exciting in his readers the feeling of ridicule. But 
in no instance can we detect the faintest symptom of levity 
in the Hebrew penmen ; their style, like their subject, is 
wniformly exalted, chaste, and severe ; they wrote to men 
concerning the things of God, in a manner suitable to such 
a momentous communication ; and they never ceased to 
vemember that, in all their reccnds, whether historical or 
prophetic, they were employed in propagating those glad 
udings by which all the &milies of the earth were to be 
blessed. 

There can be no stronger proof of the pure and sublime 
nature of Hebrew poetry than is supplied h^ the remarkable 
&ct, that it has been introduced into tlM service of the 
Christian church, and found suitable for expressing those 
lofty sentiments with which the gospel inspires the heart 
of every true worshipper. No other nation of the ancient 
world has produced a single poem which could be used by 
an enlightened people in these days for the purposes of de- 
Totion.* Hesioid, although much esteemed for the moral 
tone of his compositions, presents very few ideas indeed 
capable of being accommodated to the theology of an im- 

* Tbe sentiment contained in the text is beantiAilly expressed in tlis 
AUowinc ode by Losd Byroo : 

** The harp the monarch minstrel swept, 
The lung of men, the loved of Heaven, 
Which music hallowed while she wirfit 
Cyer tones her heart of hearts had given, 
Bedoubled be her tears, its chords are riven ! 
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fmfeAn^ Inpetmingtliewoikf of the greatest wfikeni 
tf( pagsAimiy we wee strock with a monstrous inoongmily 
is aU their conceptions of the Supreme Being. The m:^ 
jesty with which the Hebrews surrounded Jehoridi is 
entirely wanting; the attributes belonging to the gteai 
SoTereign of the universe are not appreciated; the pro* 
^ence of the Divine mind, united with beneTolencoy 
compassion, and mercy, is never found to enter into their 
descriptions of the eternal First Cause ; while thfir incessant 
deviations into polytheism outrage our religious feelings, and 
earry us back to the veiy rudest periods of human history. 

In these respects the literature of the Jews is fitr exalted 
above that of every other nation of which history has pre^ 
served any traces. It must be acknowledged, that we 
remain ignorant of the learning and theological opinion* 
(mltivated among the Persians at the time vnien the Jew* 
were under their dcnninion, and cannot therefore determine 
the precise extent to which the dogmas of the captive tribes 
were affected by thcor intercourse with a race of men who 
certainly taught the doctrine of the Diviiie unity, and ab* 
gtoined from idolatrous usages. But confining our judg^ 
fldent even to the oldest compositions of the Hebrews, thosey 
fbit example, which may be traced to the days of Moses, of 
Samuel, and of David, we cannot hesitate to pronounce thai 
they are distinguished by a remarkable peeunarity, indicat- 
ing by the most unambi^ous tokens, that, in all thingv 
pertaining to religious behef, the descendants of Jacob were 
jdaced under a special superintendence and direotion. 



It softened men of iron noald, 
tt gave tbem vinaes not thdr own ; 

No ear 80 doll, no eonl so ecdd, 
That Mt not, fired not to the tone, 
Till David'a lyre grew mightier ^ 

n. 

c It told the triomphs of our King, 

It wafted glonr to our God ; 
It made onr gladdened Talleys ring. 

The cedar* bow, the nwuntaine nod ; 

Its eound aspired to heaven and there abode ! 
ttnee then, thouih heard on earth no more, 

Devotion and her daughter Love 
8tUl bid the bursting spirit soar \ 

To sounds thiU seem as (torn above, 

In dreams that day's broad light camioC 
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CHAPTER V. 

Description of Jerusalem. 

PflgrimafM to tbe Holy Land— Areoini^—WilUbald— Bernard— Ellbec 
of Crasade»— WmUun da Bonldeaell— Bertrandqn de la Broqaier^— 
SUie of Damaacua— Breidenbach— Baumgaiten— Bartholemeo George- 
wit*— Alderaey— Sandya—Doabdan— Cheron—Thevenot— Gontalea— 
Moriaott— Maondrell— Poeocke— Road flrom JaffhtoJeroaalem— Plain 
of Sbaron— Rama .or Ramla— Condition of the Peaaantry— Vale of 
Jeremiab—Jemaalem— Remark of Chateaubriand— Impreaeiona of 
different Travellera— Dr. Clarke— Taaao—Volney—Henniker—Moaque 
of Omnr deacribed— Myateriona Stone— Church of Holy Sepulchre— 
Ceremoniea of Good Friday— Eaater— The Sacred Fire— Grounda Ibr 
Akepticiam— Folly of the Prieata— Emotion upon entering the Holy 
Tomb— Deacription of Chateaubriand— Holy Plaoea in the City— On 
Mount Zion— Pool of Siloam^Pountain of the Virgin— Vallev of Je- 
iKMh^>hat— Mount of Oflfence— The Tomba of Zechariah. of Jeboaha- 
phat, and of Absalom— Jewiah Arcbitecture— Dr. Clarke*a Opinion 
on the Topognphy of Ancient Jeruaalem— Oppoaed bv other Writen 
^The Inex^ency of auch Diacnaaiona. 

Hayino described, as fully as the plan of otir midertakiiig 
will admit, the constitution, history, learning, and religion 
of the ancient Hebrews, we now proceed to give an account 
of the present condition of the country which thev inhab- 
ited nearly 1500 years, interrupted only by short intenrals 
of captivity or oppression. The connexion which Chris- 
tianity acknowledges with the people and soil of Judea 
has, from the earliest times, given a deep interest to travels 
in the Holy Land. The curiosity natural to man in respect 
to things which have obtained celebrity, joined to the con- 
viction, hardly less natural, that there is a certain merit in 
enduring privation and fatigue for the sake of reli^on, has 
in every age induced pilgrims to visit the scenes where our 
Divine Faith was originally established, and to communi- 
cate to their contemporaries the result of their investigap 
tions. It is to be regretted, indeed, that some of them from 
ignorance, and others from a.feeling of the weakest bigotry, 
have omitted to notice those very objects which are esteemed 
the most interesting to Uie ireneral reader ; thinking it thor 
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daty, &8 one of them expresses it, to ** quench rfl tipiA 
of vain curiosity, lest they should return without any 
benefit to their souls." 

^ About the year 705, Jerusalem and its holy places were 
visited bjArculfus, from whose report Adamnan composed 
a narratiye, which was received with considerable appro- 
bation. He describes the Temple on Moant*Calvaiy with 
some minuteness,' mentioning its twelve pillars and eight 
ffates. But his attention was more particularly attracted 
by relics, those objects which all Jerusalem flocked to han- 
dle and to kiss with the greatest reverence. He saw the 
cup used at the Last Supper, — the sponge on which the 
yrinem was poured,-«the lance which pierced the side of 
our liord, — the cloth in which he was vnrapped, — also 
another cloth woven by the Virgin Mary, whereon were 
xepresented the figures of the Saviour and of the Twelve 
Apostles. 

Eighty years later, M^llibald, a Saxon, undertook the 
same journey, influenced by similar motives. From his 
infancy he had been distinguished by a sage and pious dis- 
position ; and, on emerging from boyhood, he was seized 
with an anxious desire to " try the unknown ways of pere- 
grination — to pass over the huge wastes of ocean to the 
ends of the eaith<" To this erratic propensity he owed all 
the fkme which a place in the Romish calendar and th* 
authorship of an indifierent book can confer. In Jerusalem 
he saw all that Arculfiis saw, and nothing more ; but he had 
pteviously visited the Tomb of the Seven Sleepers, and the 
cave in which St. John wit>te the Apocalypsei 

Bernard proceeded to Palestine m the year 878. H« 
traveUed first in Egypt, and from thence made his way 
■cross the Desert, the heat of which recalled vividly to ma 
imaginaticm the slo{Mng hills of Campania whMi covered 
with snow. At AlexaiMbia he was subjected to tribute by 
the avaricious governor, who paid no regard to the written 
orders of the sultan. The treatment which he received 
at Cairo was still m<»e distressing. He was- thrown into 
inison, and in this extremity he asked counsel of God; 
whereupon it was miraculously revealed to him, that thir- 
teen denari, such as he had presented to Uie other Mussul- 
man, would produce here an equally favourable result. 
Tht C il m ii i i l <mgia d this advice was proved by it« com« 
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ptete success. The i^Igrim was not only libexated, bat 
obtained letters from the propitiated ruler which saved him 
from all farther exaction. 

The Crusades threw open the holy places to the eyes of 
all Europe ; and aocordmgly, so lone as a X)hristian king 
swayed the sceptre in the capital of Judea, the merit of 
individual pUgrimage was greatly diminished. But no 
sooner had the warlike Saraeens recovered possession of 
Jerusalem than the wonted (fifficult^ and danger returned; 
and, as might be expected, the mterest attadied to the 
sacred buildings, which the " infidel dogs" were no longer 
worthy to behold, revived in greater vigour than formerly. 
In 1331, William de Bouldesell adventured cm an expedi- 
tion into Arabia and Palestine, of which some account has 
been published. In the monastery of St. Catharine^ at the 
base of Mount Sinai, he was hoc^tably Deceived by the 
monks, who showed him the bones of their patron reponnc 
in a tomb, which^ however, they appear not to have treated 
with much respect By meani of hard beatua^gr, we are 
told, they brought out from these remains of mortality » 
small portion of blood, which they presented to the pilgrim as 
a gift of singular value. A circumstance which paiticojarly 
astonished him w^uld probably have produced no surprise 
in a less believing mind ; the blood, it seems, ** had not the 
appearance of real blood, but rather of some thick ejHy sub- 
stance ;'^ nevertheless, the miracle was regarded Iw^ him as 
one of the greatest that had ever been witnessed in this 
world* 

A hundred years afterward Bertrandon de la Broqmere 
sailed from Venice to Jaffa, where, according to the statt»- 
tics of contrite pilgrims, the ** pardons of &e Holy Land 
begin." At Jerusalem he fdana iStet Christians reduced to 
a state of the most cruel thrtddom. Stich of diem as en* 
gaged in trade were locked up in their shops every night 
by the Saracens, who opened the doors in the morning at 
such an hour as seemed to lliem most proper or convement. 
At Damascus they were treated with equal severity. The 
first two persons whom he met in this city knodked him 
down, — an injury which he dared not resent fcft fear of im* 
mediately losings his life. About tiiiity years before the 
period of his visit, the destroying wpm of Timur had laid 
a large poitioii of the Syxiaa o^tal in xwoMf thoagh tW 
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population had agun increased to nearly one hundred 
thousand. During his stay he witnessed the arrival of a 
caravan consisting of more than three thousand camels. Ita 
entry employed two days and two niffhts ; the Koran 
wrapped in silk being carried in front on tie back of a camel 
richly adorned with the same costly material. This part 
of the procession was surrounded b^ a number of persons 
brandishing naked swords, and playme on all sorts of mu- 
ncal instruments. The governor, with all the inhabitants, 
went out to meet the holy cavalcade, and to do homage to 
the sacred ensign, which at once proclaimed their faith, and 
, announced the object of the pious mission thus success* 
fully concluded. Broquiere found the greatest respect paid 
to every one who had performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and was gravely assured by an eminent Moulah, that no 
such person could ever incur the hazard of everlasting 
damnation. 

We merely mention the names of Breidenbach of Mentz, 
and of Martin Baumgarten, who in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century achieved a journey into the Holy Land. 
The latter of thede, while passing through Egypt, was 
most barbarously treated by the Saracen boys, who pelted 
him with dirt, brickbats, jstones, and rotten fruit. At Heb- 
ron he was shown the field ** where it is said, or at least 
guessed, that Adam was made ;" but the reddish earth of 
whioh it is composed is now used in the manufacture of 
]^ayer-beads. 

The work of Bartholemeo Georgewitz, who travelled in 
the same century, gives a melancholy account of the mise- 
ries endured by such Christians as were carried into slavery 
by the Turks in those evil days. The armies of that nation 
were followed by slave-dealers supplied with chains, by 
means of which fifty or sixty were bound in a row together^ 
leaving only two feet between to enable them to walk. 
The hands were manacled during the day, and at night the 
feet also. The sufferings inflicted upon men of ramL, and 
those belonging to the learned professions, were almost 
beyond description ; extending not only to the lowest labours 
of the field, but even to the work of oxen, being sometimes 
yoked like these animals in the plough. Owing to the 
creat rivers and arms of the sea, it was extremely difiScuIt 
Smt thofe who were aent into Airia to effect their escape ; 
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whence, in many cases, the honors of capthitf had no other 
limits than those of the natural life. No wonder that Bar> 
(holemeo recommends to every one tisitin; those parts to 
tnake his will, ** like one gomg not to the earthly, hot to 
the heavenly Jerusalem.'* 

Lanrence Aldersey, who set out from London in 1581, was 
the first Protestant who encomitered the perils of a vorage 
to Syria. In the Levant a Tnrldsh galley hove in sight, 
and caused great alarm. The master, <* being a wise 
fellow, began to devise how to escape the danger ; hot, 
Whfle both he and all of us were in our dumps, God sent 
us a merrie gale of wind.** As they approached Candia a 
violent storm came on, and the manners began to reproach 
the EngHshman as the ^use, ** and eaide I was no good 
Christian, and wished I were in the middest of the sea, smf* 
Ing that they and the shippe were the worse for me." He 
replied, ** I thinke myself the worst creature in the woride, 
and do you consider yourselves also." These remonstrances 
were followed by a long sermon, the tenor of which was^ 
** that they were not au good Christians, else it were not 
pcMible for them to have such weather." A gentleman en 
board informed Aldersey, that the suspicions respectmff hia 
originated in his refusal to join ki the prayers to the Virgin 
Mary, — a charge which he parried by remi^ldng that " they 
Who praied to so many goe a wrong way to worke." The 
friars, resolving to bring the matter to an issue, sent r6und 
Che image of Oui Lady to kiss. On its approach the good 
Protestant endeavoured to avoid it by gomg another way ; 
hut the bearer ** fetched his course about," imd presented it. 
The proffered salutation being then positively rejected, the 
affair might have become serious, had not two of the more 
respectable monks interceded in his behalf and enforced i.'* 
more charitable procedure. 

Of the people of Cyprus he remarks, that th^ ** be very 
rude, and like beasts, and no better : they eat their meat 
sitting upon the ground, with their legs acrosse like tailors." 
On the 8th of August they arrived at Joppa, but did not tiU 
the next day receive permission to land fr(nn the great 
pasha, ** who sate upon a hill to see us sent awaj." Al- 
oersey had mounted before the rest, which greatly displeased 
his highness, who sent a servant to pull him from the saddle 
and iMat him ; ** whereupon I made a long legge, aaying^ 
L 8 
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Grand mefcye, seignor.'* This timely submission seems 
to have secured forgiveness; and accordingly, ** being 
horsed luxm little asses," they commenced their journey 
towards Jerusalem. Rama he describes as so *^ ruinated, 
that he took it to be rather a heape of stones than a towne ;" 
finding no house to receive them but such a one as they 
were compelled to enter by creeping on their knees. The 
party were exposed to the usual violence and extortion of 
the Arabs ; " they that should have rescued us stood still, 
and durst doe nothing, which was to our cost." On reach- 
ing the holy city they knelt down mnd gave thanks ; after 
wMch they were obliged to enter the gate on foot, no Chris- 
tian at that period being allowed to appear within the walls 
mounted. The superior of the convent received the pilgrims 
courteously into his humble establishment, where Aldersey 
tells us, " they were dieted of firee cost, and fared reasonable 
well."* 

^ The beginning of the seventeenth century witnessed a 
higher order of travellers, who, from such a mixture of mo- 
tives as might actuate either a pilgrim or an antiquary, 
undertook tbe perilous tour of the Holy Land. Among 
these, one of the most distinguished was George Sandys, 
who commenced his peregrinations in the year 1610. He 
was succeeded > by Doubdan, Cheron, Thevenot, Gonzales^ 
Morison, Maundrell, and Pococke, all of whom have con- 
tributed many valuable materials towards a complete know- 
ledge of the localities, government, and actual condition of 
modem Palestine. In our own days the number of works 
on these important subjects has increased ^eatly, present- 
ing to the historian of the Turkish provmces in Asia a 
nearer and more minute view of society than could be ob- 
tained by the earlier travellers, who, instead of yielding to 
the characteristic bigotry of Moslem, usually opposed to it 
a prejudice not less determined and uncharitable. We 
must not hazard a catalogue of the enterprising^ authors to 
whom the European pubhc are indebted for the information 
now enjoyed. by every class'of readers, in regard to the most 
interesting of all ancient kingdoms, — the country inhabited 
by Israel and Judah. In me description which we are 

* Mtirrey*s Hlstortaal Account of DIscoTerics tod Travels in Asia, voL 
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about to give of the principal towns, the building, the an- 
tiquities, the manners, the opinions, and the religious forms 
which meet the observation of the intelligent tourist in the 
Land of Canaan, we shall select the most strikin^f facts 
irom writers of all nations and sects, making no distmction 
but such as shall be dictated by a respect for the learning 
the candour, and the opportunities which are recorded in 
their several volumes. 

Palestine is usually approached, either from the sea at 
the port of Jaffa (the anaent Joppa), or from Egypt, by way 
of the intervening desert. In both cases, the principal 
olf ect is to obtain a safe and easy route to the capital, 
which, even at the present hour, cannot be reached without 
much danger, unless under the speoial protection of the na- 
tive authorities. The power of Mohammed Ali, it is true, 
extends almost to the very walls of -Gaza ; and wherever hli 
government is acknowledged no violence can be committed 
with impunity on European travellers., But the Syrian 
pashas, equally deficient in inclination and vigour, still per 
mit the grossest extortion, and sometimes connive at the 
most savage atrocities. Besides, there is a class of lawless 
Arabs who scour the borders of the wilderness, holding at 
defiance all the restrictions which n civilized people impose 
or respect. Sir Frederick Henniker, who followed the un- 
wonted track which leads from Mount Sinai to the southern 
shore of the Dead Sea, narrowly escaped with his life, after 
having been severely wounded and repeatedly robbed by one 
of the most savage hordes of Bedoums. 

The history of the crusades will draw our attention to 
Jaffa more minutely than would be suitable at the present 
stage of our narrative; we shall therefore proceed on the 
usual route to Jerusalem, collecting as we go along such 
notices as may prove interesting to the reader. At a short 
^stance from this celebrated port the pilgrim enters the 
plain of Sharon, celebrated in Scripture for its beautiful 
roses. The monk Neret informs us, that in his time it was 
covered with tulips, the variety of whose colours formed a 
lovely parterre. At present, the eye of the traveller is de- 
lighted with a profusion of roses white and red, the nar- 
cissus, the white and orange lily, the carnation, and a 
highly-fragrant species of everlasting.flower. This plain 
•tretdief uo^ig the coast from Giza in the south to Moqnt 
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Cannel on th* north, beings bmuided towards the east bj 
the hills <^ Judea and Samaria. The whole of it is not 
upon the same lerel ; it consists of four platforms separated 
fiom each other by a wall of naked stones. The soil is 
composed of a very fine sand« whidi» though mixed with 
IpraTel, appears extremely fertile ; 'hut owinff to the desolat- 
ing spirit of Mehammedui despotism, nothing is seen in 
some of the richest fields except thistles and wiuLsred grass. 
Here and there, indeed, are scanty plantations of cotton, 
with a few patches of doura, barley, and wheat. The vil- 
lages, which are commonly surrounded with olive-trees and 
sycamores, are for the most part in ruins ; exhibiting a melan- 
choly proof that under a bad fforermnent even the bounty 
of Heaven ceases to te a biesswg. 

The path by vrhich the hilly bwrier is penetrated is diffi- 
cult, and in some places dangerous. But before you reach 
it, turning towards the east, you perc^ve Rama, or Ramla, 
the ancient Arimathea, distinguMUied by its charming situa- 
tion, and well Joiown as the residence of a Christian com- 
munity. The convent, it is true, had been plundered five 
years before it was visited by Chateaubriand ; and it was 
not without ^ moet urgent solicitadon that the friars were 
permitted to rq>air tUA bidlding, as if it were a maxim 
among the Turks, who by their domination continue to 
afflict and disgrace the finest parts of Palestine, that the 
progress of ruin and dea^ diould never be arrested. Yolney 
tells us, that when he was at Ramla a commander resided 
there in a serai, the walls and floors of which were on the 
point of tumbling down. He asked one of the inferior offi- 
cers why his master did not at least pay some attention to 
his own apartment. The reply was, ** If another shall ob- 
tain his place next year^ who will repay the expense V* 

In those days the aga maintained about <me hundred 
horsemen and as many .African soldiers, who were lodged in 
an old Christian church, the nave of which was converted 
into a stable, as also in an ancient khan, which was dis- 
puted with them by the scoipions. The adjacent country 
IS planted vrith lofty olives, the gieatest part of whidi aie 
as lar^ as the walnut-trees of France, UMmgh they are daily 
]>erishmgti)Toiigh age and the ravages of contending fac- 
tions. When a peasant is ^jspcmed to Uke revenge on his 
•nemy, be goes hy aifbt and eutf Us Uees ck^ to th/» 
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ground, wlien the wound, which he careftdly corers firom the 
sight, drains off the sap like an issue. Amid these planta- 
tions are seen at every step dry wells, cisterns iidlen in, and 
immense vaulted reservcnrs, which prove that in ancient 
times this town must have been upwards of four miles in 
eirccunference. At present it does not contain more than a 
hundred miserable families. The houses an only so many 
huts, sometimes detached, and sometimes ranged in the form 
of cells round a court, enclosed by a mud wtdl. In winter, 
the inhabitants and their cattle may be said to live together ; 
the part of the building allotted to themselves being raised 
only two feet above t^t in which they lodge their beasts. 
The peasants are l^ this means kept warm without burning 
wood, — a species of economy indispensable in a country 
absolutely destitute of fuel. As to the fire necessary for 
culinary purposes, they make it, as was the practice in the 
days of Ezekiel the prophet, of dung kneaded into cakes, 
which they dry in the sun, exposing them to its rays on the 
walls of their huts. In summer, their lodging is more airy ; 
but all their furniture consists of a single mat and a pitcher 
for carrying water. The immediate neighbourhood of the 
village is sown at the proper season wi^ grain and water- 
melons; all the rest is a desert, and abandoned to the 
Bedouin Arabs, who feed their flocks on it. There are fre- 
quent remains of towers, dungeons, and even <^ castles with 
ramparts and ditches, in some of which are a few Barbary 
soldiers with nothing but a shirt and a musket. These 
ruins, however, are more commonly inhabited by owls, 
jacksJs, and scorpions.* 

The only remarkaUe antiquity at Ramla is the minaret 
<^ a decayed mosque, which, by an Arabic inscription, 
appears to have been built, by the Sultan of Egypt. From 
the summit, which is very lofty, the eye follows the whole 
chain of mountains, beginning at Nablous, and skirting 
the extremity of the plain till it loses itself in the south. 

A ride of two hours brings the traveller to the verge of 
the mountains, where the road opens through a rugged 
ravine, and is formed in the dry channel of a torrent. A 
scene of marked solitude and desolation surrounds his steps 

* Chstssiibriiiid, Itin^raire, torn. 1. p. 380. Volney's Travels, voL iL 
p.835. 
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a« tie pursues his journey in what is so simply described in 
the gospel as the " hill country of Judea." He finds him- 
self amid a labyrinth of mountains, of a conical figure, all 
nearly alike, and connected with each other at their base. 
A naked rock presents strata or beds resembling the seats 
of a Roman amphi^ieatre, or the walls which support the 
vineyards in the valleys of Savoy. Every recess is filled 
with dwarf oaks, box, and rose-laurels. From the bottom 
of the ravines olive-trees rear their heleds, sometimes form- 
ing continuous woods on the sides of the hills. On reach- 
ing the most elevated summit of this chain, he looks down 
towards the south-west on the beautifiil Valley of Sharon, 
bounded by the Great Sea ; before him opens the Vale of 
St. Jeremiah ; and in the same direction, on the top of a 
rock, appears in the distance an ancient fortress called the 
Castle of the Maccabees. It is conjectured that the author 
of the Lamentations came into the world in the village 
which has retained his name amid these mountains ; so 
much is certain, at least, that the melancholy of this deso- 
late scene appears to pervade the compositions of the pro- 
phet of sorrows. 

The unvarying manners of the EAst exhibit to the view 
of the stranger, at the plresent day, the same picture of 
rural innocence and simplicity which might have met the 
eye of the mother of the Redeemer when she came into 
this pastoral country to salute her cousin Elizabeth. Herds 
of ffoats with pendant ears, sheep with large tails, and asses 
which remind you, by their beauty, of the onagra of Scrip- 
ture, issue firom the villages at the dawn of day. Arab 
women are seen bringing grapes to dry in the vineyards ; 
others with their faces mled, carr3ring pitchers of water 
on their heads, like the daughters of Midian. 

From the Valley of Jeremiah the traveller towards Zion 
descends into that which bears the name t>f Turpentine, 
and is deeper and narrower than the other. Here are ob- 
served some vineyards, and a few patches of doura. He 
next arrives at the brook where the youthful David picked 
np the five smooth stones, with one of which he slew the 
gigantic Goliath. Having crossed the stream, he perceives 
tne village of Heriet-Lena on the bank of another dry 
channel, which resembles a dusty road. El Bir^ appears 
in the distance on the summit of a lofty hill on the way to 
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of the Heiods. He now pursues his coarse through a 
desert, where wild fig-trees thinly scattered ware their em- 
browned leaves in the southern brteze. The ground, whidi 
had hitherto exhibited come yerdure^ becomes altogether 
bare ; the sides of the mountains, expanding themselves* 
assume at once ac appearance of greater grandeur and 
sterility. Presen% aU vegetation ceases ; even the very 
mosses disappear. The confused amphitheatre of the 
mountains is tinged with a red and vivid colour. In this 
dreary region he keeps ascending a whole hour to eain an 
elevated hill which he sees before him ; after which ne pro- 
ceeds during an equal space across a naked plain strewed 
with loose stones. All at once, at the extremity of this 
plain, he perceives a line of €k>thic walls flank^ with 
square towers, and the tops of a few buildings peeping 
above them;---he beholds Jerusalem, once the joy of tin 
whole earth ! 

" I can now account," says M. Chateaubriand, *< for the 
surprise expressed by the crusaders and pilgrims at the 
first sight of Jerusalem, according to the reports of histo- 
nans and travellers. I can affinn that whoever has, like 
me, had the patience to read nearly two hundred modem 
accounts of the Holy Land, the Rabbinical compilations, 
and the passaffes in the ancient vrriters respecting Judea, 
still knows nothing at all about it. I paused with my eyes 
fixed on Jerusalem, measuring the height of its walls, re- 
viewing at once all the recollections of history from the 
patriarch Abraham to Godfrey of Bouillon, reflecting on 
the total change aoo(unplished in the world by the mission 
of the Son of Man, and in vain seeking that Temple, not 
one stone of which is left upon another. Were I to live a 
thousand years, never shoula I forget that desert, which yet 
leems to be pervaded by thtf greatness of Jehovah and the 
terrors of death."* 

On this occasion a camp of Turkish horse, with all the 
accompaniments of oriental pomp, was jHtched under the 
walls. The tents in general were covered with black lamb- 
dnns, whUe those belonging to persons of distinction were 
teied of striped cloth. The horses, saddled aod bridled* 

* Itin^ntre, tom. U. p. 885. 
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were fastened to stakei. There were four pieces of horse- 
artillery, well mounted on carriages, which appeared to be 
of English manufacture. These fierce soldiers are stationed 
near the capital, as well for the purpose of checking the 
savage Bedouins, who acknowledge no master, as for en- 
forcing the tribute demanded from all strangers who enter 
the holy city. The recollections of the Mussulman, no less 
than those of the Christian, inspire a reverential feelinff 
for the town in which David dwelt ; and hence, although 
the European pilgrim be oppressed by the present laws of 
Palestine, his motives are usually respected, and even 
praised. 

The reader who has perused with attention some of the 
more recent works on Palestine must have been struck 
with the diversity, and even the apparent contradiction^ 
which prevail in their descriptions of Jerusalem. Accord- 
ing to 6ne, the magnificence of its buildings rivals the 
most splendid edifices of modem times, while another could 
perceive nothing but filth and ruins, sumiounted by a gaudy 
mosque and a few glittering minarets. The greater num- 
ber, it must be acknowledged, have drawn from their own 
imagination the tints in which they have been pleased to 
exhibit the metropolis of Judea ; trusting more to the im- 
pressions conveyed by the brilliant delineations of poetiy, 
than to a minute inspection of what they might have seen 
with their own eyes. 

Dr. Clarke, for example, has allowed his pen to be guided 
by the ardent muse of Tasso, rather than by the cool obser- 
Tation of an unbiassed traveller. <* No sensation of fatigue 
or heat," says he, " could counterbalance the eagerness and 
zeal which animated all our party in the approach to Jeru- 
salem ; every individual pressed forward, hoping first to 
announce the joyful intelligence of its appearance. We 
passed some insignificant rums, either of ancient buildings 
or of modem villages ; but had they been of more import- 
ance they would have excited little notice at the time, so 
earnestly bent was every mind towards the main object of 
interest and curiosity. At length, after about two hours 
had been passed in this state of anxiety and suspense, 
ascending a hill towards the south— Hagiopolis ! exclaimed 
a Greek m the van of our cavalcade ; and, instantly throw- 
ing himself from his horse, was seen upon his knees, bare- 
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headed, facing the prospect he surveyed. Suddenly the 
sight burst upon us aU. The ejSect produced was that of 
toiial silence throughout the whole company. Many of our 
party, by an immediate impulse, took off their hats as if 
entering a church, without being sensible of so doing. The 
Greeks and Catholics shed torrents of tears ; and, presently 
beginning to cross themselvea wiUv unfeigned devotion, 
asked if they might be permitted to take oS* the covering 
from their feet, and proceed barefooted to the Holy Sepul- 
chre. We had not been prepared for the grandeur of the 
spectacle which the city alone exhibited. Instead of a 
wretched and ruined town, by some described as the deso- 
lated remnant of Jerusalem, we beheld, as it were, a flourish- 
ing and stately metropolis, presenting a magnificent assem- 
blage of domes, towers, palaces, churches, and monasteries; 
all of which, glittering in the sun*s rays, shone with incon- 
ceivable splendour. As we drew nearer, our whole atten- 
tion was engrossed by its noble and interesting appear- 
ance."* 

The effect produced upon the Christian army when they 
obtained the first view of the holy city is beautifiilly de- 
scribed by the Italian poet, thereby supplying, it may be 
suspected, the model which has been so faithfully copied 
by the English tourist. We avail ourselves of the transla 
tion of Hoole. 

^Now from tb» golden East the cephyrs borne. 
Proclaimed with balmy gales the approach of xoBtmi 
And &ir Aurora decked her radiant head 
With roses cn^pM from Eden's flowery bed ; 
When fW>m the souadbag camp was heard aflur 
The noise of troops preparing for the war: 
To this succeed the trumpet's loud alamyi. 
And rouse, with shriller notes, the host to arms. 

** With holy zeal their swelUng hearts abound, 
And their wing'd fbotsteps scarcely print the fround. 
When now the sun ascends the ethereal way, 
And strikes tbe-dusty field wHh warmer ray ; 
Bdiold, Jerusalem in prospea lies ! 
Behold, Jerusalem salutes thdr eyes ! 
At once a thourand tongues repeat the name, 
And hail Jerusalem with lood acclaim ! 



• Travels, voL iv. p. 289. 
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« At firat. thowporttd with the pleeriiMrgiglit, 
Each Oqristian bowm glowed witb rail aeligbt ; 
But deep comritim soon their joy siqppreawd, 
And hoi V sorrow saddened every breast ; 
BcAToe dare their eyes the eity walls sarrey, 
IVhere clothed in desh their dear Redeemer lay, 
Whose sacred earth did once their Lord enclose, 
And when triumphant flmm the gravs he rose ! 

** Each fUtering tongue imperfect meech supplies ; 
Each labouring bosom heaves with flrequent sighiB. 
Bach teok the example as their chieftains led, 
With naked feet the hallowed soil they tread : 
Each throws his martial ornaments aside, 
The crested helmets with tiielr plumy pride : 
To humble thoughts their lofty hearts uiey bend* 
And down their cheeks the ptoos tears descend.*** 

No city assuredly presents a more striking example of the 
vicissitude of human affairs than the capital of we Jews. 
MHien we hehold its walls levelled, its ditches filled up, and 
all its buildings embarrassed with ruins, we scarcely can be- 
Beve we vievr that celebrated metropolis which formerly 
withstood the efforts of the most powenul empires, and for a 
time resisted the arms of Rome itself; though, by a whim- 
sical change of fortune, its mouldering edifices now receive 
her homage and reverence. ** In a word," says Yolney, 
*<we with difficulty recognise Jerusalem." Still more are 
we astonished at its ancient greatness, when we consider 
its situation, amid a rugged soil, destitute of water, and 
surrounded by the dry channels of torrents and steep hills. 
Remote from every great road, it seems not to have been 
calculated either mr a considerable mart of commerce, or 
for the centre of a great consumption. It overcame, how- 
ever, every obstacle, and may be adduced as a proof of what 
patriotism and religion may effect in the hands of a good 
ffovermnent, ot wnen favoured by ha^^y oironmstances 
Irom without. The same princmles, in some degree modi- 
fied, stiU i«eserve to this city its feeble existence. The 

* The sriginal pfesents one ef the meat aalmiilei and uasieal pis 
stges in the Gerosalemme Llberata^— 

** Ma qnando fl sol gli arldl eemplflede 
Cos raggi assai fbrvente, a in alto soife, 
Ecco apparir Gemsalem st vede ! 
Ecoo additar Gemsalem si scorge ! 
Ecco da mille vod unltamente, 
Ctarasakmrna sahtttr al seaieK-CEmlo itt. stan. v. t. 
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T«nowii of its nuxades, perpetuated in ^e East, invites 
and ratains a consideraible number of inhabitants within its 
trails.* 

As a contrast to the description of Dr. Clarke, the reader 
Biay not be displeased to peruse the notes of Sir Frederick 
Henniker on the same subject : — ** Jerusalem is called, even 
by the Mohammedans, the Blessed City, — the streets of it 
are narrow and deserted, — ^the houses^ cUrty and ragged, — 
the shops few and forsaken, — and throughout the whole 
there is not one symptom of either conmierce, comfort, or 
happiness. Is this the city that men call the Perfection of 
Beauty, the Joy of the whole Earth ? — The town, which 
appears to me not worth possession, even without the 
trouble of conquest, is walled entirely round, is about a 
mile in length and half a mile in width, so that its circum- 
ference may be estimated at three miles. In three quarters 
of an hour I performed the drcuit. It would be difficult to 
conceive how it could ever have been larger than it now is ; 
for, independent of the ravines, the four outsides of the 
city are mariied by the brook of Siloam, by a burial-place 
at either end, and by the Hill of Calvary ; and the Hill of 
Calvary is now withm the town, so that it was formerly 
smaller than it is at present. The best view of it is from 
the Mount of Olives; it commands the exact shape, and 
nearly every particular, namely, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Armenian Convent, the Mosque of Omar, 
St. Stephen's Gate, the round-topped houses, and the barren 
vacancies of the city. The Mosque of Omar is the St. 
Peter's of Turkey. The building itself has a light, pagoda 
appearance ; the garden in which it stands occupies a con- 
siderable part of the city, and contrasted with the surround- 
ing desert is beautiful ; but it is forbidden ground, and Jew 
or Christian entering within its precincts must, if discovered, 
forfeit either his rehgion or his life."t 

The observation made by Sir Frederick, in regard to the 
difficulty and danger of entering the Mosque of Omar, has 
been verified on more than one occasion. But the obstacles, 
apparently insurmountable, were overcome by Dr. Richard- 
son, who, in return for the successful exercise of his pro- 

* Travels in Egypt «nd Syria, voL iL p, 3QS. 
t Notes on Egypt, Ac. p. 274. 
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Ibinonal sldll, was rewarded bj a clandestine visit to the 
sbrine of the Mussulman saint. It will appear, from the 
few details which we are about to select from his volume, that 
the veil of mystery does not conceal anything really worth 
seeing. Like Pompey in the Temple, the Christian visiter, 
whose presence, in lUce manner, profanes tibe holy place, 
feels no other surprise than is occasioned by the fact, that 
men have agreed t^ excite curiosity by prohibiting an 
imaginaiy gratification. 

** On our arrival at the door, a gentle knock brought up 
the^ sacristan, who, apprized of our intention, was within 
waitiifg to receive us. He demanded, rather sternly, who 
we were, and was answered by my black conductor in tones 
no less consequential than his own. The door immediately 
edged up, to prevent as much as possible the light from 
shmin^ out, and we squeezed ourselves in with a gentle 
and noiseless step, although there was no person near who 
could be alarmed by the loudest sound of our bare feet 

rn the marble floor. The door was no sooner shut than 
sacristan, takmg a couple of candles in his hand, showed 
ns^ all over the interior of the building, pointing, in the 
pride of his heart, to the elegant marble walls, the beauti* 
fully-gilded ceiling, the well where the true worshippers 
drink and wash, — ^with which we also blessed our palates 
and moistened our beards, — the paltiy reading-desk with 
the ancient Koran, the handsome columns, and the green 
stone with the wonderful nails. As soon as we had com* 
pleted this circuit, pulling a key from his girdle, he unlocked 
the door of the railing that separates the outer from the 
inner part of the mosque, which, with an elevation of two 
or three steps, led us into the sacred recess. Here he 

Sointed out the patches of mosaic in the floor, the round 
at stone which tne Prophet carried on his arm in battle, 
directed us to introduce our hand through the hole in the 
wooden box, to feel the print of the Prophet's foot, and, 
through the posts of the wooden rail, to Mel as well as to 
see the marks of the angel Gabriel's fingers (into which I 
carefully put my own) in the sacred stone tiiat occupies 
the centre of the mosque, and from which it derives the 
name of Sakhara or Locked-up, and over which is sus- 
pended a fine doth of green and ried satin. It was so 
covered with dust that, but for the information of my guide. 
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I should not have been ahle to tell the compoamg ooloun* 
Finally, he pointed to the door that leads into the nnaU 
eavem below, of which he had not the key. 

** I looked up to the interior of the dome ; but, there bmng 
few lamps burning, the light was not sufficient to show me 
any of its beauty flEurther than a general glance. The col- 
umns and curiosities were counted over again and agaiiiy 
the arches were specially examined and enumerated, to be 
sure that I had not missed nor forgotten any of them. 
Writing would have been an un^pracious behaviour, calcu- 
lated to excite a thousand suspicions, that next day would 
have gone to swe|l the current of the city gossip, to the 
preju£ce both of myself and of my friend. Having ex* 
amined the adytum, we once more touched the footstep of 
the Prophet and the finger-prints of the angel Gabriel, and 
descended the steps, over which the door was inmiediately 
secured."* 

Dr. Richardson was afterward permitted to visit this 
splendid mosque during the day, when he found that the 
dunensions of the enclosure in which it stands is about fif* 
teen hundred feet in length, and a thousand in breadths In 
the sacred retirement of this charming spot, the followen 
of the Prophet deUght to saunter, or repose, as in the ely- 
sium of their devotions ; and, arrayed in the gorgeous cos* 
tome of the East, add much to the interest, taa beauty, and 
solemn stillness of the scene, from which they se«n loath 
to retire. The Sakhara itself is a regular octagon of about 
sixty feet a side, and is entered by four ^acious doors, each 
<tf which is adorned with a porch projecting &om the line 
of the building and rising considerably on the wall. All 
the sides of it are paneled. The centre-stone of one panel 
is square, of another it is octagonal, and thus they alternate 
all round ; the sides of each running down the angles Ilk* 
a plain pilaster, and giving an appearance as ijf* the whole 
were set in a frame. The marble is white, vrith a coik* 
siderable tinge of blue ; square pieces of the latter coloi» 
being introduced in different places, so as to confer upon 
the exterior a very pleasing ^ect The upper stoiy is 
feced with small 4les painted of different colours, white» 
yellow, green, and Hoe; some of them are also covered 

* Tkavelssldiig the Meatsmaean aiitf psrts i^laeeoit, vol. ii pw S8ft 
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with sentences firom the Koran. At this height there are 
sev^i elegant windows on each side, except where the 
porches interfere, and then there are only six ; the general 
appearance of the edifice being extremely light and be'autir 
fid, more especially from the mixture of the soft coioun 
above and the delicate tints of the marble in the main body 
of the strueture. 

The interior fully corresponds to the magnificence and 
beauty just described. There are twenty-four marble co- 
lumns, placed parallel to the eight sides of the building, 
three opposite to each side, so as still to preserve the octago- 
nal form. Eight of them are large plain pilars belong- 
ing to no particular order of architecture, and all standing 
opposite to the «ight entering angles of the edifice, and 
deeply indented on the inner side ; so that they furnish an 
acute termination to the octagonal lines within. Between 
every two of the square columns there are two of a round 
figure, weU proportioned* and resting on a base. They ar9 
from eighteen to twenty feet high, with a sort of Corinthian 
capital. A large square plinth of marble, extends from the 
top of the one column to the other, and above it there is 
constructed a number of arches all round, which support the 
inner end of the roof or ceiling, the outer end resting upon 
the walls of the building. This is composed of wood, or 
plaster, highly ornamented with a species of carving, and 
richly gilt. 

But this gorgeous temple owes both its name and exist- 
ence to a large irregular mass of stone, having an oblong 
shape, which still occupies the centre of the. mosque. It is 
a portion of the calcareous rock on which the city is built, 
and which prevails in the other mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, having very much the appearance of 
being a part of the bed that might have been left when the 
foundation of the building was levelled. It rises highest 
towards the south-west corner, and falls abruptly at the end* 
where are the prints of the Prophet's foot. It is irregular 
on the upper surface, the same as when it was broken from 
the quarry. It is enclosed all round with a wooden rail 
about four feet high, and which in every place is nearly ia, 
contact wiUi the stone. We have already mentioned thai 
there is a cover or canopy of variously-coloured silk sus- 
pended over it ; and notlung, we are assured ean be held 
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In higher veneration than the Hadjr-el-sakhara, the Locked* 
up Stone.* 

fiut this fragment of limestone has more weightjr preten* 
sions to the veneration of the Moslem than the mere print 
of the angel Grahriel's fingers or of the Prophet's foot ; for^ 
like the Palladium of ancient Troy, it is said to have ftJlen 
from heaven on this very spot, at the time when prophecy 
commenced in Jerusalem. It was employed as a seat by the 
venerable men to whom that gift was communicated ; and, 
as long as the spirit of vaticination continued to enUghten 
their minds, the slab remained steady for their accommoda- 
tion. But no sooner was the power of prophecy with- 
drawn, and the persecuted seers compelled to flee for safety 
to other lands, than the stone is declared to have manifesto 
the profoundest sympathy in their fate, and even to have 
resolved to accompany them in their flight. On this occa- 
sion Gabriel the archangel interposed his authority, ai^ 
prevented the departure of the prophetical chair. He 
grasped it with his mighty hand, and nailed it to its locky 
bed till the arrival of ^lohammed^ who, horsed on the light- 
ning's wing, flew thither from Mecca, joined the society of 
seventy thousand ministering spirits, and, having offered iqi 
his devotions to the throne of God, fixed the stone immove-'^ 
ably in this holy site, around which the Caliph Omar erected 
his magnificent mosque. 

Within the same enclosure there ir another house of 
prayer called El Aksa, which, though a fine building, is 
greatly inferior to £1 Sakhara. Between the two there is 
a beautiful fountain, which takes its name firom a clump 
of orange-trees overshadowing its water. The mosque is 
compost of seven naves supported by pillars and columns, 
and at the head of the centre nave is a fine cupola. Two 
others branch off at right angles to the principal body of the 
edifice. Before it is a portico of seven arches in front and 
one in depth, supported by square pillars. Ali Bey, who 
in his charkcter of Mussulman was permitted to examine 
the holy fane at leisure, describes the great ceh^ral nave of 
the Aksa as about 162 feet Ion? and 32 broad. It is sup* 
ported on each side by seven arches lightly pointed, resting 
tipon cylindrical pillars, in the form of columns, but with^ 

* Richardson^s Tnvds, vol. tt p. SOL 
M 
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out any architectural proportion, with foliated capttal« 
which do not belong to any order. The fourth pillar to the 
right of the entrance is octangular, and enormously thick. 
It is called the pillar of Sidi Omar. The walls rise 13 feet 
above the tops of the arches, and contain two rows of 
twenty-one windows each. The roof is of timber, without 
being vaulted. The cupola is supported by four large 
arches resting upon four square pillars. It Lb spherical, with 
two rows of windows, and is ornamented with arabesque 
paintings and gilding of exquisite beauty. Its diameter ie 
equal to that of the central nave. 

M. Burckhardt describes the Holy House in Jerusalem as 
a union of several buildings erected at different periods of 
Islamism, bearing upon them demonstrative proofs of the 
prevailing taste of the various ages in which they were suo- 
cessively constructed. It is not precisely one mosque, but 
a ffroup of mosques. Its name in Arabic, £1 Haram^ 
stnctly signifies a temple or place consecrated by the pecu- 
liar presence of the Divinity. The profane and the infidel 
are forbidden to enter it. The Mussulman religion acknoww 
ledges but two temples, those, namely, of Mecca and of 
Jerusalem : both are called £1 Haram ; both are equally 
prohibited by law to Christians, Jews, and every other per- 
son who is not a believer in the Prophet. The mosques, 
on the other hand, are considered merely as places of meet- 
ing for certain acts of worship, and ate not held so esp&. 
daily consecrated as to demand the total exclusion of all 
who do not profess the true faith. £ntrance into them is 
npt denied to the unbeliever by any statute of the Moham*- 
medan law ; and hence it is not uncommon for Christians 
at Constantinople to receive from the government a written 
order to visit even the Mosque of St. Sophia. But the 
sultan himself could not grant permission to an infidel 
either to pass into the territory of Mecca, or to enter the 
Temple of Jerusalem. A firman granting such privileges 
would be regarded as a most horrid sacrilege : it would not 
be respected by the people ; and the favoured object would 
inevitably become the victim of his own imprudent boldness.* 

In the interior of the rock whereon the Sakhara stands 
there Is a cave, into which Dr. Richardson could not obtain 

• Travels of AU Bey, vol. U. p. 2M 
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fuSmittance. He was four times in the mosque, and went 
twice thither under the express assurance that its doors 
should be thrown open to him. But when he arrired the 
key was always wanting, and when the keeper of it was 
sought he could never be found. Ali Bey, who encoun- 
terra no obstacle, reveals all the mystery of this subterra- 
nean mansion. It is a room formin? sn irregular square 
of about eighteen feet surface, and eight feet hiffh in the 
middle. The roof is that of a natural vault, quite irregular. 
In descending the staircase, there is upon the right-hand, 
near the bottom, a little tablet of marble, bearing the name 
of £1 Makam Souleman, the Place of Solomon. A similar 
one upon the left is named £1 Makam Daoud, the Place of 
David. A cavity or niche on the south-west side of the 
rock is called £1 Makam Ibrahim, the Place of Abraham. 
A similar concave step at the north-west angle is described 
as El Makam Djibrila, the place of Gabriel ; and a sort of 
stone table at the ^orth-east angle is denominated £1 Makam 
el Hoder, the Place of £lias. In the roof of the apart- 
ment, exactly in the middle, there is an aperture almost 
cylindrical through the whole thickness of the rock, about 
three feet in diameter.^ This is the Place of the Prophet. 

M. Burckhardt observed a copy of the Koran, the leaves 
of which were four feet long, and more than two feet and a 
half broad. Tradition reports that it belonged to the Caliph 
Omar ; but he saw a similar one in the grand mosque at 
Cairo, and another at Mecca, to both of which the same 
origin is assigned. The drawings supplied by this enter- 
prising traveller give a very distmct notion of the extent 
and magnificence of the great Mussuhnan temple, — the 
most promhient object in the modem Jerusalem, and occu- 
pying the site of the still more interesting edifice erected by 
Solomon in the proudest period of Jewish histoiy. 

But the Christian pilgrim, who walks about the holy city 
**to tell her towers and mark her bulwarks," is more 
readily attracted by less splendid objects, the memorials of 
his own more humble fa^th. Among these the most re- 
markable is, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which is 
huilt on the lower part of the sloping hill distinguished by 
the name of Acra, near the place where it is joined to 
Mount Moriah. The Turkish government, aware of the 
rensration which all Christians entertain for relics in ai^ 
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way connected with the suffering of the great Author of' 
tiieir religion, have converted this feeling into a source of 
revenue ; every person not subject to the Sublime Porte,' 
who visits the shrine of Jesus Christ, being compelled to pay 
a certain sum of money for admittance. But the church, 
nevertheless, is opened only on particular days of the week, 
and cannot be ^een at any other time without an order from 
the two convents, the Latin and the Greek, with the sanc- 
tion of the governor of the city. On such occasions the 
pressure at the doors is very great ; the zeal of the pil^prims 
checked by the insolence of the Turks, who delight to msult 
and disappoint their anxiety, leading sometimes to scenes 
of tumult not quite in hannony with their pious motives. 
We shall five an account of the effect produced by the local 
and hiBtoncal associations of the place on a sober spirit, in 
the words of a traveller to whom we have been already 
indebted : — • 

** The mind is not withdrawn from the important con> 
eems of this hallowed spot by any tasteful decorations or 
dignified display of architecture in its plan or in its walls ; 
but having cleared the throng, the religion of the place is 
allowed to take full possession of the soul, and the visiter 
feels as if he were passing into the presence of the great 
and immaculate Jehovah, and summoned to give an ac- 
count of the most silent and secret thoughts of his heart. 
Having passed within these sacred walls, the attention is 
first directed to a large flat stone in the floor, a little within 
the door ; it is surrounded by a rail, and several lamps hang 
suspended over it. The pilgrims approach it on their 
knees ; touch and kiss it, and prostrating themselves before 
it, offer up their prayers in holy adoration. This is the stone 
on which ^he body of our Lord was washed and anointed, 
and prepared for the tomb. Turning to the left and pro- 
ceeding a little forward, we came into a round space imme- 
diately under the dome, surrounded with sixteen large 
columns which support the gallery above. In the centre 
of this space stands the Holy Sepulchre ; it is enclosed in 
■n oblong house, rounded at one end with small arcades or 
chapels for prayer, on the outside of it. These are for the 
Copts, the Abyssinians, the Syrian Mareonites, and other 
Christians, who are not, like the Roman Catholics, tho 
Qneks, and Armenians, provided with large chapels in th§ 
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body of the church. At the other end it is sqoared off and 
burnished with a platform in front, which is ascended by a 
flight of steps, having a small parapet-wall of marble on 
each hand, and floored with the same material. In the 
middle of this small platform stands a blpck of polished 
marble about a foot and a half square ; on this stone sat 
the angel who announced the blessed tidings of the resur 
rection to Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the 
mother of James. Advancing, and taking off our shoes 
and turbans at the desire of the keeper, he drew aside the 
curtain, and stepping down, and bending almost to the 
ground, we entered by a low narrow door into this mansion 
of victory, where Christ triumphed over the grave, and dis- 
anned Death of all his terrors. Here the mind looks on 
Him who, though he knew no sin, yet entered the man- 
sions of the deiS to redeem us from deaUi, and the prayers 
of a grateful heart ascend with a risen Saviour to the pres- 
ence of God in heaven."* 

The tomb exhibited is a sarcophagus of white marble, 
slightly tinged vrith blue, 'being fully six feet long, three 
feet broad, and two feet two indies deep. It is but indif- 
ferently polished, and seems as if it had at one time been 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere, by which it has 
been considerably affected. It is without any ornament, 
made in the Greek fashion, and not like the more ancient 
tombs of the Jews, which we see cut in the rock for the 
reception of the dead. There are seven lamps constantly 
burning over it, the gifts of different sovereigns in a suc- 
cession of sges. It occupies about one-half of the sepul- 
chral chamber, and extends from one end of it to the other. 
A space about three feet wide in front of it is all that 
remains for the accommodation of visiters, so that not more 
than three or four can be conveniently admitted at a time. 

Leaving this hallowed spot, the pilgrim is conducted to 
the place where our Lord appeared to Mary Magdalene, 
and next to the Chapel of Apparition, where he presented 
himself to the Qlessed Virgin. The Greeks have an oratory 
opposite to the Holy Sepidchre, in which they have set up 
'a globe, representing, as they are pleased to imagine, the 
centre of the earth ; thus transferring from DeljA to Je* 

* RlebaidBon<S Tnvsls, VOL 11. pi SSI. 
M2 
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Xttsalem the absurd notions of the pagan priests of ant' 
quity relative to the figure of the habitable world. After 
this he enters a dark narrow staircase, which, by about 
twenty steps, carries him to Mount Calvary. " This," ex- 
claims Dr. Richardson, *< is the centre, the grand magnet 
of the Christian church : from this proceed life and s^va- 
tion ; thither all hearts tend and all eyes are directed ; here 
kings and queens cast down their crowns, and great men 
and women part with their ornaments ; at the foot of th« 
cross all are on a level, equally needy and equally welcome."* 

On Calvary is shovm the spot where the Redeemer was 
nailed to the cross, the hole into which the end of it was 
fixed, and the rent in the rock. All these are covered with 
marUe, perforated in the proper places, so that they may 
be seen and touched. Near at hand a cross is erected on 
tti elevated part of the ground, and a wooden body stretched 
upon it in the attitude of suffering. Descending from the 
Mount, the traveller enters the chapel of St. Hdena, th» 
mother of Constantino, in which is the vault where the 
true-eross is said to have been found, — an event that con- 
tinues to be celebrated every year on the third of May by 
an appropriate mass. The place is large enough to con- 
tain about thirty or forty individuals, and on tbuit annual 
solenmity it is usually crowded to the door. 

The spirit in vtrhich these commemorations are some- 
times performed is by no means honourable to the Christian 
<^Laracter. An ancient rivalry between the members of the 
Grreek and those of the Roman communion continues to 
imbitter their disputes in regard to their respective privi- 
leges and procedure. Maundrell infonns us that in his 
time each fraternity had their own altar and sanctuary, at 
which they had a peculiar right to celebrate divine service 
and to exclude all other nations. But, says he, that which 
has always been the great prize contended for by the several 
sects, is the command and appropriation of the Hohr Sepul- 
chre ; a privilege contested with so much unchristian fury 
and animosity, especially between the Greeks and Latins» 
that, in disputing which party should go in to celebrattt 
their mass, they have sometimes proceeded to blows and 
wounds, even at Uie very door of the sepulchre, mingfaiy 

•Ttavtl%v<d.U.p.iaf. 
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-their own blood with their sacrifices. The King of France 
interposed about the end of the seventeenth century, and 
-obtained an order from the grand vizier to put that holy 
place into the possession of the Western Church ; an ar* 
rangement which was accomplished in the year 1690, and 
secured to the Latins the exclusive privilege of saying mass 
in it. «* And though it be permitted to Christians of all 
nations to go into it for their private devotions, yet none 
4>ther may solenmize any public ofBce of religion there."* 

The daily employment of these recluses is to trim the 
lamps, and to make devotional visits and processions to the 
sevend sanctuaries in the church. Thus they spend their 
time, many of them for four or six years together ; nay, so 
far are some transported with the pleasing contemplation m 
which they here entertain themselves, tbAt they will never 
.come out to their dying day ; burying themselves, as it werOf 
.alive in our Lord's grave.t 

It was at the holy season of Easter that Mr. MaundreU 
visited Jerusalem, when he witnessed the annual service 
performed by the monks ; ratlier too minutely descriptive, 
perhaps, of the great event to which it refers. " Their 
•ceremony begins on Good Friday night, which is called by 
them the Nox Tenebrosa, and is observed with such an ex* 
traordinary solemnity that I cannot omit to ffive a particular 
description of it : — ^As soon as it grew dark, all the friars 
and pilgrims were convened in the chapel of the' Apparition* 
in onler to go in a procession round the church. But before 
they set out one <^ the friars preached a sermcm in Italian. 
He began his discourse thus : — In questa notte tenebrotOf — 
at which words all the candles were instantly put out, to 
jield a livelier image of the occasion : and so we were held 
.by the preacher for near half an hour veiy much in the dark. 
Sermon being ended, every person present. had a larse 
lighted taper put into his hand, as if it were to make amends 
for the former darkness ; and the crucifixes and other uten* 
ails were disposed in order for beginning the procesnon. 
Among the other crucifixes there was one of a very larpe 
eize, which bore upon it^he image of our Lord as big as the 
life. The image was fastened to it'with great nails, crowned 
with thorns, and besmeared With blood ; a^d so exquisitely 

* Mrandreiri Joonsy ftom ideppo to JanisalsiD,^ . 7L 
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was it fonned, that it represented, in a very lively manneff ' 
the lamentable spectacle of our Lord's body as it hung upon 
the cross. This figure was carried all along in the head of 
the procession ; after which the company followed to all the 
sanctuaries in the church, singing their appointed hymn at 
every one. 

« The first place they visited was that of the pillar of 
Flagellation, a large piece of which is kept in a httle cell 
just at the door of the chapel of the Apparition. There 
they sang their proper hymn ; and another friar entertained 
the company with a sermon in Spanish, touching the 
scourging of our Lord. From hence they proceed^ in 
solemn order to the prison of Christ, where they pretend he 
was secured while the soldiers made things ready for his 
crucifixion; here likewise they sang theh* hymn, and a 
third friar preached in French. From the prison they went 
to the altar of the Division of our Lord's garments, where 
they only sang their hymn without adding any sermon. 
Having done here, they advanced to the chapel of the Di- 
viiion ; at which, after their hymn, they had a fourth sermon^ 
as I remember, in French. 

" From this place they went up to Calvairy, leaving their 
shoes at the bottom of the stairs. Here are two altars to be 
viiited; one where our Lord is supposed to have been 
nailed to the cross, another where his cross was erected. 
At the former of these they laid down the great crucifix 
upon the floor, and acted a kind of resemblance of Christ's 
. being nailed to the cross ; and after the hymn another firiar 
preached a sermon in Spanish upon the crucifixion. From 
hence they removed to the adjoining altar, where the cross 
is supposed to have been erected, bearing the image of our 
Lord's body« At this altar is a hole in the natural rock, 
said to be the very same individual one in which the foot of 
our Lord's cross stood. Here they set up their cross with 
the bloody crucified image upon it ; and leaving it in that 
posture, they first sang their hymn, and then the father 
guardian, sitting in a chair before it, preached a passion* 
sermon jm Italian. 

** At about one yard and a half distant from the hole in 
which the foot of the cross was fixed is seen that memo- 
rable cleft in the rock, said to have been made by the earth- 
qaake whioh happe n ed at the soflfering of th» God df 
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Mtore ; when, as St. Matthew witnesseth, the rocks rent and 
the very graTes werer opened. This cleft, or what now ap- 
pears of It, is about a span wide at its upper part, and two 
deep ; after which it closes. But it opens again below, as 
you may see in another chapel contiguous to the side of 
Calvary, and runs down to an unknown depth in the earth. 
That this rent was made by the earthquake that happened 
at our Lord's passion there is only tradition to prove ; but 
that it is a natural and genuine breach, and not counter- 
feited by any art, the sense and reason of every one that 
«ees it may convince him ; for the sides of it fit like two tal- 
lies to each .other, and yet it runs in such intricate windings 
as could not well be counterfeited by art, nor arrived at by 
any instruments. 

« The ceremony of the passion being over, and the guar- 
dian's sermon ended, two friars, personating, the one Joseph 
of Arimathea, the other Nicodemus, approached the cross, 
and with a most solemn, concerned air, both of aspect and 
behaviour, drew out the great nails, and took down the 
feigned body from the cross. It was an effigies so con- 
trived that its limbs were soft and flexible, as if they had 
been real flesh ; and nothing could be more surprising than 
to see the two pretended mourners bend down the arms 
which were before extended, and dispose them upon the 
trunk in such a manner as is usual in corpses. The body 
being taken down from the cross was received in a fair jarge 
winmng-sheet, and carried down from Calvary ; the whde 
•company attending as before to the stone of Unction. This 
is taken for the veiy place where the precious body of our 
Lord was anointed and prepared for the buriaL Here they 
laid down their imaginary corpse ; and casting over it seve- 
ral sweet powders and spices, vnrapped it up in the windirig- 
jiheet. While this was doing they sans their proper hymn, 
and afterward one of the friars preached in Arabic a funeral- 
sermon. These obsequies heia^ finished, they carried off 
their fancied corpse and laid it m the Sepulchre, shutting 
up the door till Easter morning. And now, after so many 
sermons, and so long, not to say tedious, a ceremony, it may 
well be imagined that the weariness of the congregation, 
»s well as the hour of the night, made it needful to go to 
test"* 

* Journey, p. 74. 
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Easter-eve passed without any remarkable obserrance,— 
a period of leisure which was employed by many of the pil- 
gruns in having their wrms marked with the usual ensigns 
of Jerusalem. <* The artists who undertake the operataoa 
do it in this manner ; they have stamps of wood of any 
figure that you desire, which they first print off upon your 
arm with powder of charcoal) then taking two very fine 
needles tied close together, and dipping them often, like a 
pen, in certain ink compounded, as I was informed, of gun- 
powder and ox-gall, they make with them small punctures 
all along the lines of the figure ^hich they have printed ; 
and then, washing the part in wine, conclude the work. 
The punctures they make with great quickness and dex- 
terity, and with scarce any smart, seldom piercing so deep 
as to draw blood. In the afternoon of this day the congre- 
gation was assembled in the area before the holy grave, 
where the friars spent some hours in singing over the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah ; which function, with the usual 
procession to the holy places, was all the ceremony required 
by the ritual of the place." ^ 

On Easter-day the scene was changed from gloom to the 
most lively congratulation. **The clouds of the former 
mominff were cleared up ; and the friars put on a face of 
joy and serenity, as if it had been the real juncture of our 
Lord's resurrection. Nor doubtless was this joy feigned, 
whatever their mourning might be ; this being the day or 
which their Lenten disciplines expired, and they were now 
come to a full belly again. The mass was celebrated this 
morning just before the Holy Sepulchre, being the most emi- 
nent place in the church ; where the father guardian had a 
throne erected, and beinff arrayed in episcopal robes, with 
a mitre on his head, in the sight of the Turks he gave the 
Host to all that were disposed to receive it ; not refusing it 
to children of seven or eight years old. This of&ce being 
ended, we made our exit out of the Sepulchre, and returning 
to the convent, dined with the friars."* 

The latest travellers in Palestine vritnessed sunilar ob- 
servances on the same solemn occasion, none of which were 
in the least calculated to edify an enligL^cned xiiixly and 
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many of them such as could not be contemplated without 
feelings of just indignation, mingled with contempt. 

There is no greater obstacle to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity among the Syrian tribes, and more especially among 
the Turks and Jews, than the foolish exhibitions ^hich dis- 
grace the return of the principal festivals in the Holy Land. 
The mummeries already described could not fail to be suf- 
ficiently revolting to a people who permit not any image or 
representation of creat^ things, even in the uses of ordinair 
life. Still, the sincerity and apparent devotion with which 
the ceremony of the crucifixion was performed might, in 
tome degree, atone for the unseemly method adopted by the 
monks to commemorate an event at once so solemn and im- 
portant. But what shall be said in defence of the manifest 
fraud which is annually practised in Jerusalem on Easter- 
eve by the Greek church, when the credulous multitude are 
taught to believe that fire descends firom heaven into the 
Holy Sepulchre to kindle their lamps and torches ? 

Upon comparing the description given by Maundrell with 
the accounts of the latest travellers, we perceive that nearly 
a century and a half has passed away without producing 
any improvement, and that the friars of the present affe are 
probably not less ignorant or dishonettt than their predeces- 
sors five hundred years ago. << They be^^an their disorders 
by running round the Huly Sepulchre with all their miffht 
and swiftness, cr3ring out as they went huiOf which signifies 
this is he, or this is it, — an expression by which they assert 
the verity of the Christian religion. After they had by these 
religious circulations and clamours turned their heads and 
inflamed their madness, they began to act the most antio 
tricks and postures in a thousand shapes of distraction. 
Sometimes they dragged one another along the floor all 
round the Sepulchre ; sometimes they set one man upright 
upon another's shoulders, and in this posture marched 
round ; sometimes they tumbled round the Sepulchre after 
the manner of tumblers on the stage. In a word, nothing 
can be imagined more rude or extravagant than what was 
acted upon this occasion."* 

** The Greeks first set out in a procession round the Holy 
Sepulchre, and immediately at their heels f<^owed the Aiw 

* Msiuidrel]*s Jdorney, pi M. 
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menians. In this order they compassed the Holy Sepulchre 
thrice, having produced aU their gallantry of standards^ 
streamers, crucifixes, and embroidered habits. Toward* 
the end of this procession there was a pigeon came flutter* 
ing into the cupola over the Sepulchre, at sight of which 
there was a ^eater shout and clamour than ^fore. Thi* 
bird, the Latms told us, was purposely let fly by the 6reeki» 
to deceive the people into an opinion that it wsis a visible 
descent of the Holy Ghost. The procession being over, the* 
sufira^an of the dfreek patriarch and the principal Arme^ 
man bislu^ approached to the door of the Sepulchre, andy 
cutting the string with which it is fastened and sealed, en*- 
iered m, shutting the door lefter them, all the candles mS 
lamps within having been before extinguished in the p. es^ 
ence of the Turks and other vidtnesses^ The exclamativ n» 
were doufaied as the miracle. drew nearer to its accomplish^ 
ment ; and the peo^rie pressed with such vehemence toward» 
the door of the Sepulchre that it was not in the power of 
Che Turks to keep them oft. The cause of their pressing in 
tins manner is, the great desire they have to light their can^ 
dies at the holy flame as soon as it is first brought out of 
the Sepnilchre, it being esteemed the most sacred and pure 
as coming immediately from heaven. The two miracle- 
mongers had not been above a minute in the Holy Sepul- 
chre when the glimmering of the holy fire was seen, or 
imagined to appear, through some chinks of the door ; and, 
certainly, Bedlam itself never saw such an unruly transport 
as was produced in the mob at this sight. 

*< Immediately after, out came two priests with blazinsr 
torches in their hands, which they held up at the door of 
the Sepulchre; while the p^ple thronged about with inex- 
pressible ardour, every one striving to obtain a part of the 
first and purest flame. The Turks, in the mean time, with 
huge clubs laid on without mercy ; but all this could not 
rroel them, the excess of their fiiry makin? them insensible 
of pain. Those that got the fire applied it immediately to 
their beardsy^ faces, and bosmns, pretending that it would not 
hum like an earthly flame. But I plainly saw none of them 
tould endure this experiment long enough to make good that 
pietension. So many hands bem^ employed, you may be 
sure it could not be long before innumenble tapers were 
lighted- The whole church, galleries, and every place 
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«eemed instantly to be in a flame ; and with this ilkmunap 
tion the ceremony ended. 

*< It must be owned that those two within the Sepulchre 
performed their part with ^at quickness and dexterity ; 
but the behaviour of the rabble without very much discredited 
the miracle. The Latins take a great deal of pains to ex- 
pose this c6rem(my as a most shameful imposture and a 
scandal to the Christian religion, — ^perhaps out of envy that 
others should be masters of so gainful a business. But the 
Greeks and Armenians pin their faith iqpKm it ; such is the 
deplorable unhappiness of their priests, that having acted 
the cheat so long already, they are forced now to stand to it 
for fear of endangering the apoetacy of their people. Going 
out of church after the rant was over, we saw several people 
gathered about the Stone of Unction, who, having got a good 
store of candles lighted with the holy fire, were employed 
in daubing pieces of linen vriih the wicks of them and the 
melting wax, whidi pieces of linen were designed for wind- 
ing-sheets. And it is the opinion of these poor people, that 
if they can but have the happiness to be buried in a shroud 
smutted with this celestial fire, it wiU certainly secure them 
firom the flames of hell."* 

Dr. Richardson, who witnessed the Bame pitifiil cere- 
mony, is not inclined to give much honour to the performers 
in respect to skill or dexterous manipulation. On the con- 
trary, he is of opinion that there is not a pyrotechnist in 
London who could not have improved the exhibition. From 
the station which he occupied in the church, being the 
organ-loft of the Roman Catholic division, he distinctly saw 
the flame issuing from a burning substance placed within 
the tomb, and which was raised and lowered according to 
circumstances. The priests meant to be very artfiil, but 
were in reality very ignorant. Like the Druids of old, no 
one, under the pain of excommunication, dared to light hia 
torch at that of another ; every individual was bound to de- 
rive his flame iirom the miraculous spark that descended 
from above, and which cotdd only be conveyed by the jtkands 
of the chief priestt 

Having seen the eaiiiSntioil of this vUib and infiimous 

• JoQitiey. p. W. 

t ** Jo ne d^crtral pM )a suite des o^r^monles r^ligieiiseB qui oeeapent 
JarestedelasemaineMlota: c'estmir^eitqiiipeatuenMlwrdMaiiMS 
N 
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delusion, the traveller naturally inquires what credit he ought 
to nve to the historical statements and local descriptions- 
denved from the Christians who now occupy Jerusalem. 
Are the honoured spots within these walls really what the 
guardians of the metropolitan church declare them to be 1 
Is the Mount Calvary shown at this day in the holy city the 
actual place where Christ expired upon the cross to redeem 
the human race 1 Is the Sepulchre there exhibited really 
that of the just man Joseph ot Arimathea, in which the 
body of the blessed Jesus was laid ? Or are all these merely 
convenient spots, fixed on at random, and consecrated ta 
serve the interested views of a crafty priesthood 1* 

We agree in the conclusion, that it is of no consequence 
to the Christian &ith in what way these questions shall be 
determined. The great facts on which the history of the 
gospel is founded are not so closely connected with par- 
ticular spots of earth or sacred buildings as to be rendered 
doubtful by any mistake in the choice of a locality. Nor is 
there any material discrepancy between the opinions of 
Chateaubriand, which we are inclined to adopt, and those 
of Dr. Clarke, who treats with contempt all the traditions 
respecting holy places; for the outline^may be correct^ 

d^-votes, mais non pas plaired qnelqa'uii qui Ut an voyage pour S^ii' 
Btruireet s'amuser. 

*' II n'en est paa de inline d'tme pratique superetitieuse des Grecs 
schismatiqnes, dont la bir.arrerie ne laisaera pas de divertir un moment. 

" Cette fiecte, abus^e par sea pr^ren,. creit de bonne foi qne Dieu fait 
aonaellement un miracle pour lui envo^ec le &« sacr^. 

" A en croire les prdtres Grecs, cette faveur divine, dont on nepeut pas 
donter, est un preuve insigne de l*excellence de leur communion. Mais 
ne poorrait-on pas ob^ecter aux Grecs, qae les Ann6niens et les Cofes, 
qu*il8 traitent d'h^retiques, participent a cette niAme inrace. Ennemis 
acbam^s les uns des autres, les ministres de ces trois seetes se r^n- 
nissent en apparence pour la c^r^monie du f^u- sacr^. Cette reconcilia- 
tion momentan^n'estduequ'a llnt^r^t de tous ; s(!!par6ment ils seraient 
obliges de payer au gouvemeur, pour la permission de fairs la miracle, 
- une somme aussi forte que cetie qu'ils donnent ensemble. 

" Ces pr^tres portent la fourberle jusqu'A vouloir persuadier au peuple 
que le feu sacr6 ne brOle pas ceux qui sont en 6t8t de grace. lis se 
IhAtent les mains d^one eertaine eau, qui }es garantit de la brulure & la 

!>remi^re approche, et par ce moyen ne se font aucun mal en touchant 
eurs cierges. Leur proselytes sont jaloux de les imiter ; mais comme ils 
a'ont pas leur recette, bien souvent ils se brulent les d»igts et le visage : 
11 arrive deiA que les pr^tres, paraissant jouir exclusivement de la grace 
de Dieu, en sont plus respect^s et mieux pay^s."— Arari{»,Foyaffe«, dtc, 
torn. ii. p. 940. 
* Rictodsoo, vol ii. p. 333L 
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ahhon^ the minater details are open to a just simpicion. 
For example, it is now extremely difficult to trace the bound- 
aries of Calvary ; the effects of time, and the operations of 
the siege under the Roman prince have obliterated some of 
the features by which that remarkable scene was distin^^ 
guished ; it has even ceased to present the appearance of a 
mount, — an appellation, by-the-way, which is nowhere given 
to it in Scripture. But it does not follow that the Chris- 
tians who returned firom Pella to inhabit the ruins of the 
sacred metropolis should have been equally ignorant of its 
extent and situation ; nor is it at all probable that places so 
interesting to the affections of the infant church would be 
allowed to fall into a speedy oblivion. 

The main error of the modem priests at Jerusalem arises 
firom an anxiety to exhibit every thing to which any allusion 
is made by the evangelical Mstorians; not remembering 
that the lapse of ages and the devastation of successive 
wars have destroyed much, and disguised more, which the 
early disciples could most readily identify. The mere cir- 
cumstance that almost all the events which attended the 
close of our Saviour's ministry are crowded into one scene, 
covered by the roof of a angle church, might excite a very 
justifiable doubt as to the exactness of the topography main- 
tained by the friars of Mount Mciriah. " This edifice," 
says Mr. Maundreil, ** is less than one. hundred paces long, 
and not more than sixty wide ; and yet it is so contrived, 
that it is supposed to contain under its roof twelve or Uiir- 
teen sanctuaries, or places consecrated to a more than ordi- 
nary veneration, by being reputed to have c^ome particular 
actions done in them relating to the death and resunoeyotion 
of Christ."* 

All that can now be affirmed, observes Dr. Clarke, ^ith 
any show of reason, is this, *^ that if Helena had season to 
beUeve she could identify tiie spot where the Sepu^hre was, 
«he took especial care to remove every trace of it, in order 
to introduce the fanciful and modem work which now re- 
mains. The place may be the same pointed out to her ; 
but not a remnsoit of the original Sepulchre can noyr be 
ascertiained. Yet, with our skeptical feelings thus awakened, 
it may prove how powerful the effect ,pf sympathy is, if we 

^ Jdamey, p. 09 
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^Dnfess, thai when we entered into the fnpposed Sepulcbre, 
and beheld, hj the light of lamps there continually burning, 
the venerable figure of an aged monk, with streaming eyes 
and a long white beard, pointing to *the place where the 
Lord lay,* andcalliilg npon us to kneel and experience par^ 
don for our dns, — ^we did kneel, and we participated in the 
feelings of more credulous pilgrims. Captain Culverhouse,- 
in wb^se mind the ideas of religion and of patriotism vrert 
inseparable, with firmer emotion, drew from its scabbard 
the sword he had so often wielded in the defence of his 
country, and placed it upon the tomb. Humbler eomers 
heaped the memorials of an accomplished pilgrimage ; and 
while their sighs alone interrupted the silked of the sanc- 
tuary a solemn (Service was begun."* 

It is observed by the author of the Itin^raire, that the 
ancient travellers were extremely fortunate in not being 
obliged to enter into all these critical disquisitions'; in the 
first plade, because they found in their readers that religion 
which ndver contends against truth ; and, secondly, because 
every mind was convinced that the only way of seeing a 
country &s it is m«st be to see it with all its traditions and 
recollections. It is, in fact, with the Bible as his guide that 
a traveller ought to visit the Holy Land, tf we are d6ter* 
mined to cafry with us a spirit of cavil ^lid contradtetiohi 
Jndea is not worth our goiAg so fkr to examine it. What 
should we say to a nAah who, in traVernng Greece and Italy^ 
should think of nothing but contradicting Homer and Yur- 
gil 1 Such, however, is the course ndcmted by too tasnj 
modem travellers ; evidentlj^ the effect of otir vanity/ whi<& 
would excite a high idea of our owii abilities, and at the 
same time fill us with disdain for those of other people, f 

A short time after M. Chateaubriand visited Jerusalem, 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre was destroyed by fire ; 
and although it has been since repidred, it is admitted that 
both the architecture and the internal decorations are much 
inferior to those of the original edifice. The general plan 
of the whole building, however, as well as the arrangement 
of the holy stations, are so exactly preserved, that the 
descriptions of the earliest writers apply as correctly to its 

• Travels, vol. Iv. p. 315. f Vd. li. p. M. 
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^nresent as to its fonner state. It is true, that the tomhs 
of Godfrey de Bouillon and of Baldwin his brother, which 
called forth the enthusiastic admiration of the French author 
just named, have been annihilated by the malignant Greeks, 
80 that not a vestige remains to mark the spot whereon they 
stood. The Corinthian columns of fine marble which for- 
merly adorned the interior being rendered useless by the 
fire, the dome is now supported by tall slender pillars of 
masonry, plastered on the outside, and so closely grouped 
together as to produce the worst effect. We are told, 
indeed, that the meanness of every thing about the archi- 
tecture of the central dome, and of the whole rotunda which 
surrounds the Sepulchre itself, can only be exceeded by the 
wretched taste of its painted decorations.* - 

It was of the older fouildinff that the Vicomte made the 
following remarks : — ** The church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
composed of several churches erected upon an unequal sur- 
&ce, illumined by a multitude of lamps, is singularly mys>< 
terious ; a sombre Keht pervades it, f&vourable to piety and 
profound devotion. Christian priests of various sects inhabit 
different parts of the edifice. From the arches above, where 
they nestle like pigeons, firom the chapels below and subter- 
raneous vaults, their songs are heard at all hours both of 
the day and night. The organ of the Latin monks, the 
cymbals of the Abyssinian pries^ the voice of the Greek 
caloyer, the prayer of the solitary Armenian, the plaintive 
accents of tl^ Coptic friar, alternately, or all at once, assail 
your ear. You know not whence these accents of praise 
proceed ; you inhale the perfume of incense without per^ 
ceiving the hand that bums it : you merely observe the 
ponti^ who is going to celebrate the most awful of mys- 
teries on the very sjkA where they were accomplished, pass 
quickly by, glide behind the cohmms, and vanish in the 
^loom of the temple. 

** Christian readers will perhaps mquire what were my 
feelings upon entering this sacred place. I really cannot 
tell. So many reflections rushed at once upon my mind, 
that I was unable to dwell upon any particular idea. I 
continued nearly half an hour upon my knees in the littlf 

• BccMngham^s Tnvds, voL L p. 881. 
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chamber of the Holy Sepulchre, with my eyeg riveted upon 
the stone, from which I had not the power to turn them. 
One of the two monks who accompanied me remained pros- 
trate on the marble by my side, while the other, with the 
Testament in his hand, read to me by the light of th^ lamps 
the passages relating to the sacred tomb. All I can say is, 
that when I beheld tMs triumphant Sepulchre, I felt nothincr 
but my own weakness ; and that when my guide exclaimed 
with St. Paul, O death, where is thy sting] O grave, 
Inhere is thy victory 1 I listened, as if death were about 
to reply that he was conquered and enchained in this monu- 
fnent. Where shall we look in antiquity for anything so 
impressive, so wonderful, as the last scenes described by the 
Evangelists 1 These are not the absurd adventures of a 
deity foreign to hiHna& nature : it is a most pathetic history, 
—a history which not only extorts tears by its beauty, but 
whose consequences, applied to the universe, have changed 
the face of the earth. I had just beheld the monuments 
of Greece, and my mind was still profoundly impressed with 
their grandeur ; but how far inferior were the sentiments 
which they exdted to those I felt at the sight of the places 
commemorated in the gospel !"* 

We must not presume to follow the ardent pilgrim along 
^ Via Dolorosa* the name given to the way by "which the^ 
Saviour passed from the house of Pilate to the Mount of' 
Calvary. Nor can we ^op to revere the arch, called Ecu 
Homo, wiiere, we are told, the window may still be seen 
from which the Reman judge exclaimed to the vindictive 
Jews, " Behold the Man I" We cannot resign our belief to 
the minute description which recognises the house of Simon 
the Pharisee, where Mary Magdalene confessed her sins ; 
the prison of St. Peter, and the dwelling of Mary the mother 
of Mark, in which the same apostle took refuge when he 
was set at liberty by the angel ; and the mansion of Dives, 
the rich man at whose gate the mendicant Lazarus was 
laid, full of sores. 

^ On crossing the small ravine which diyides the modem 
city from Mount Zion, the attention of the traveller is 
drawn to three ancient monuments, or more properly ruins, 

* Travels in Greece, Palestine, Efypt, itc, vol. 11. p. 9S. 
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covered with buildings comparatively modern,^ — the house 
of Uaiaphas, — ^the place where Christ held his Last Supper, 
— and the tomb or palace of David. The first of these is 
now a church, the duty of which is performed by the Atrne* 
nians ; the second, consecrated by the affecting solemnity, 
with the memory of which it is still associated, presents a 
mosque and a Turkish hospital ; while the third, a small 
vaulted apartment, contains only three sepulchres formed 
of dark-coloured stone. This holy hill is equally celebrated 
in the Old Testament and in the New. Here the successor 
of Saul built a city and a royal dwelling, — here he kept for 
three months the Ark of the Covenant, — ^here the Redeemer 
instituted the sacrament which commemorates his death, — 
here he appeared to his disciples on the day of his resur- 
rection, — and here the Holy Ghost descended on the apos- 
tles. The place hallowed by the Last Supper, if we may 
believe the early Fathers, was transformed into the first 
Christian temple the world ever saw, where St. James the 
Less was consecrated the first bishop of Jerusalem, and 
where he presided in the first council of the church. Finally, 
it was from this spot that the apostles, in compliance with 
the injunction to go and teach all nations, departed, with- 
out puree and without scrip, to seat their religion upon all 
the thrones of the earth. 

Descending Mount Zion on the east side, you perceive 
in the valley uie Fountain and Pool of Siloam, so celebrated 
in the history of our Saviour's miracles. The brook itself 
is ill supplied with water, and, compared with the ideas 
fonned in the mind by the ^e invocation o{ the poet, 
usually creates disappointment. Goinff a few paces to the 
northward, you come to the source of the scanty rivulet, 
which is called by some the Fountain of the Virgin, from 
%n opinion that she frequently came hither to drink. It 
appears in a recess about twenty feet lower than the sur- 
face, and under an arched vault of masonry tolerably well 
executed. The rock had been originally hewn* down to 
reach this pool ; and a small crooked passage, of which 
only the beginning is seen, is said to convey the water out 
of the Valley of Siloam, and to suj^ly the means of irri- 
gating the httle gardens still cultivated in that spot. Not- 
withie^ding the dirty state of the water, and its harsh and 
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brackish taste, it is still used by devoat pilgrims for diseases 
of the eye.* 

It is said to have a kind of ebb and flow, sometimes dis 
charging its current like the Fountain of Vaucluse, at others 
retaining and scarcely suffering it to run at all. The Levites, 
we are Ukewise told, used to sprinkle the water of Siloam 
on the altar at the Feast of Tabernacles, saying, " Ye shall 
draw water with joy from the wells of salvation." The 
reader will find on the opposite page a representation of the 
Fountain or Pool of Siloam, as it a^^eared to the eye of an 
fU>le traveller ; a considerable part of the arch having fallen 
^own, or been destroyed by the baibarians who continue to 
hold Jerusalem in subjection. 

The Valley of Jehoshaphat stretches between the eastern 
i^aUs of the city and the Mount of Olives, containing a 

freat variety of objects, to which allusion is made in the 
acred Writings. It was sometimes called the King's Dale, 
from a reference to an event recorded in the histoiy of 
Abraham, and was afterward distmguished by the name of 
Jehoshaphat, because that sovereign erected in it a magni- 
ficent tomb. This narrow vale seems to have always served 
as a burying-place for the inhabitants of the holy city : 
«there you meet with monuments of the most remote ages, 
as well as of the most modem times : thither the descend- 
iants of Jacob resort from the four quarters of the fflobe, to 
yield up their last breath ; and a foreigner sells to them, for 
its weight in gold, a scanty spot of earth to cover their 
remains in th& land of their forefathers. ** Observing many 
Jews, whom I could easily recognise by their yellow tur- 
!bans, qmck dark eyes, black eyebrows, and bushy beards, 
walking a\)out the place, and reposing along the Brook 
Kedron in a pensive mood, the pathetic language of the 
Psalmist occurred to me, as expressing the subject of their 

* Ilie invocation alluded to must be fluniliar to the youngest reader: 
' ** Sing, Heavenly muse, that on the secvet top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai didst inspire 
That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed, 
. In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 
> Rose out of chaos ; or, if Zion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of C>od ; I thence 
~ Invoke thy aid to mj adventurous song." 

Paradi$e Lott,UitkU 
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meditation — * B j the rivers we sat down and wept when we 
remembered Zion.' Upon frequently inqiiiring the motiTs 
that prompted them in attempting]; to go to Jerusalem, the 
mnswer was, * To die in the land of our fathers.' "* ' 

This Talley or dale still exhibits a very desolate appear* 
ance. The western side is a high chalk-cliff supporting 
Che walls 6f the city, above which you perceive Jerusalem 
itself; while the eastern acclivity is fonned by the Mount 

• Tnfsls by Rae WilsoB, VOL L ^ 990. 
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of Olives and the Mount of Offence, so called from the 
Idolatry which oppresses the fame of Solomon. ^ These two . 
hills are nearly naked, and of a dull red colour. On their 
«lopes are seen, here and there, a few bleak and parched 
vines, some groves of vnld olive-trees, wastes covered with 
hyssop, chapels, oratories, ftnd mosques in ruins. At the 
bottom of the valley you discover a bridge of a single arch, 
thrown across ' the channel of the Brook Kedron. The 
stones in the Jewish cemetery look like a heap of rubbish at 
the foot of the Atouut of Offence, below the Arab village of 
Siloane, the paltry housed of which are scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding sepulchres. From the 
stillness of Jeittsalem, whence no smoke arises and no noise 
proceeds, — ^from the solitude of these hills, where no living 
creature is to be seen, — from the ruinous state of all these 
tombs, overthrown, broken, and half-open, you would ima- 
gine that the last trumpet had already sounded, and that the 
Valley ojf Jehoshaphat was about to render up its dead. 

Amid this scene of desolation three monuments arrest 
^Ae eyes of the intellig^it pilgrim, — ^the tombs of Zachariah, 
of Absalom, and of the king whose name still distinguishes 
the valley. The first-mentioned of these is a square mass 
-of rock, hewn doif^n into form, and isolated from the quarry 
out of which it is cut by a passage of twelve or fifteen fiset 
,wide on three of its sides ; the fourth or western front being 
open towards the valley and to Mount M(mah, the foot of 
which Is only a few yards distant. This huge stone is eight 
paces in length on each side, and about twenty feet high in 
the front, and ten feet high at the back ; the hill on which 
it stands having a steep ascent. It has four semicolumns 
cut out of the same rock on each of its fades, with a pilaster 
at each angle, all of a mixed Ionic order, and ornamented 
in bad taste. The architraves, the full moulding, and the 
deep overhanging cornice which finishes the square, are all 
perfectly aft^ the E^fyptian manner ; and the whole is sur- 
mounted by a pyramid, the sloping sides of which rise from 
the very edges of the square below, and terminate in a 
finished point. 

The body of this monument, we have already stated, ia 
one solid mass of rock, as well as its semicolumns on each 
face ; but the surmounting pyramid appears to be of ma- 
conij. Itf aides, however, are perfectly «nooth, like tb« 
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coated pyramids of Sahara and Dashour, and not graouated 
by stages like those of Djizeh in Lower Egypt. 

Inconsiderable in size and paltry in its ornaments, this 
monnment, as Mr. Buckingham observes, is eminently ca- 
rious. There is no appearance of an entrance into any part 
of it ; so that it seems, if a tomb, to have beea as finnly 
closed as the Egyptian pyramids, and, perhaps, for the same 
respect for the repose of the dead. It is probable, indeed, 
that the original style and plan of the building are derived 
from the country of the Pharaohs ; while the Grecian col- 
umns and pilasters may be the work of a mnrii later period, 
when the Jews had learned to combine with the massy piles, 
of their more ancient architecture the elegafit lightness 
which distinguished the times of the Seleucidte.* 

In the immediate vicinity is the tomb of Jehoshaphat, — a 
cavern which is more commonly called the Grotto of the 
Disciples, from an idea that they went frequently thither ta 
be taught by their Divine Master. The front of this exca^^ 
yation has two Doric pillars of small size, but of just pro- 
portions. In the interior are three chambers, all of ^em 
rude and irregular in their form, in one of which were seve- 
ral gravestones, removed, we may suppose, from the opeit 
ground for greater sec'■^rity. Like all the rest, they were 
Sat slabs of an oblong shape, from three to six inches in 
thickness, and evidently a portion of the limestone rock 
which composes the adjoining hills. 

Opposite to this, on the east, is the reputed tomb of Ab- 
salom, resembling nearly in the size, form, and decoration 
of its square base that of Zachariah already described, ex- 
cept that it is sculptured with the metopes and triglyphs of 
the Doric order. This is surmounted by a sharp conical 
dome, having large mouldings running iround its base, and 
on the stunmit something like an imitation of flame. There 
is here again so strange a mixture of style and ornament, 
that one knows not to what age to attribute the monument 
as a whole. The square mass below is solid, and the Ionic 
columns which are seen on each of its faces are half-indented 
in the rock itself. The dome is of masonry, and on the 
eastern side there is a square aperture in it. Generally 
•peaking, the sight of this monument rather confirms thir. 

* TnviBis in Palestine, voL i. p. 197. 
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idea saggested bj the tomb of Zachariah, that the hewn 
mass of solid rock, the surmounting pyramid and dome of 
masonry, and the sculptured frieze and Ionic columns 
wrought on the faces of the square below were works of 
different periods ; being probably ancient sepulchres, the 
primitive character of which had been changed by the subse- 
quent addition of foreign ornaments. There is, besides, 
every reason to believe that this monument, represented 
below, really occupies the site of the one which was set up 
by him whose name it bears. " Now Absalom in his life- 
time had reared up for himself a pillar, which is in the 
King's Dale : for he said, I have no son to keep my name 
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IB lemembrance ; and he called the pillar after lui own 
name : and it is called onto thb day Absalom's Place/'* 

Chateaubriand is of opinion, that except the Pool of Be- 
thesda at Jerusalem, we haTe no remains of the primitive 
architecture of its inhabitants. This resenroir, a hundred 
and fiftj feet long and fatty broad, is still to be seen near 
St. Stephen's Gate, where it bounded the Temple on the 
north. The sides are walled by means of large stones joined 
together by iron cramps, and coTcred with flints imbedded 
in a substance resemblmff plaster. Here the lambs destined 
for sacrifice were washed ; and it was on Uie brink of this 
pool that Christ said to the paralytic man, <* Arise, take up 
thy bed and walk." It receiTes a melancholy interest from 
the fact that it is probably the last remnant of Jerusalem 
as it i^fipcared in the days of Solomon and of his immediate 



It cannot be denied that the tombs in the Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat display an alliance of Egyptian and Grecian 
taste ; and, in naturalizing in their capital the ardiitecture 
of Memphis and of Athens, it is equally certain that the 
Jews mixed with it the fonns of their own peculiar style. 
From this combination resulted a heterogeneous kind of 
structure, forming, as it were, the link between the Pyramids 
and the Parthenon, — monuments in which you discover a 
sombre, yet bold and elevated p[enius, associated with a 
pleaonff and cultivated imagination. 

Our Bmits forbid us to foUow the footsteps of the pilgrim 
in his minute survey of the " Sepulchres of the Kii^fs," 
which, it is acknowledged, cannot be traced back to a re- 
moter era than that of the Grecian dynas^ at Antioch and 
Damascus. Tnere are several other tombs and grottoes, to 
which tradition has attached venerable names, and even 
consecrated them as the scene of important evento ; but as 
they are not remarkable on any other account, we shall not 
extend to an undue length our description of the holy places 
under 4he walls of Jerusalem. 

We shall simply remaric, that a difference of opinion ex- 
ists amonff modem travellers in regard to the extent of the 
ancient city, the ground which it actually covered, the 
ehangei that it has since undergone in point of localityi and 
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hence, in respect to the poedtion of some of the mor6 piony<' 
nent objects which attract the attention of the inquisitive 
tourist in our own days. Dr. Clarke has distinguished lutn- 
self by some bold speculations on this head, the effect of 
which is to derange all the received notions relative to the 
scene of the crucifixion and the place of the Holy Sepulchre. 
It will indeed be readily granted, that it is a matter of veiy 
small importance to the faith of a Christian to determine 
whether the decease which was accomplished at Jerusalem 
took place on the north-western or the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of that metropolis. But as the histoiy and tradition 
of many ages have fixed the spot where the cross was 
erected ^and where the new tomb in the rock had its situa^^ 
tion, it is requisite that the arguments of a writer who him- 
self pays so little respect to authority should be examined 
with attention. In this case, it is obvious, an inspection 
of the ground candidly and distinctly reported is of much 
more weight than the most ingenious reasoning if destitute 
of fkcts ; on which account, we are happy to have it in our 
power to refer to the journal of a learned gentleman hitherto 
unpublished, who about thre'e years ago travelled in Syria 
and Palestine. 

** We passed by the place of St. Stephen's martyrdom 
down into the Valley of Jehoshaphat. This valley, inde- 
pendently of associations, is highly picturesque. It is deep 
and narrow ; the lower part is green with scattered olives. 
The slope up towards the city is also smooth and green, and 
crowned by the towers and battlements. On ascending the 
Mount of Olives, which we did towards the south, we had 
a splendid view of Jerusalem. The chief ornaments are the 
two domes of the Holy Sepulchre, the mosque of Omar, and 
another large mosque with a smaller dome ; but the white 
houses make a good show, and the walls are picturesque. 
On looking at Jerusalem from this place, the great features 
seemed to me to agree entirely with the established maps, 
and Dr. Clarke's theory appeared quite untenable. The 
only difiiculty is, that there is no valley which runs up ail 
the way so as to divide entirely Mount Zion from Mount 
Moriah. A ravine does run far enough to cut off the Tem- 
ple, but no more. The extent of this difficulty must depend 
on the description left us of the Tyropaeum and Millo. 
Was there a deep valley such as time and change might not 
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have obliterated 1 The people of the convent gave the 
name of the Mount of Offence to a low hill on the south of 
the Mount of Olives ; but Clarke seems to think that the 
real Mount of Ofience is that divided by Jehinnom from Zion, 
and called by our guide Monte de Mai Consiglio. We 
visited the Mohammedan chapel over the place of the Ascen- 
sion, and saw the alleged print of Christ's foot. We next 
went to the place called Viri Gralilaei (ye men of Galilee), 
and, after looking in vain for Dr. Clarke's pagan remains, 
descended towards the Cave of the Prophets. We saw the 
well where Nehemiah found the fire of the altar, and then 
went up the Valley of Hinnom ; first to the tomb called the 
Crypt of the Apostles, close to the Aceldama, or Field of 
Blood. We saw many other grottoes ; one had njj iytat 
2((»v inscribed upon it, as had another much farther up. 
Near this last was that which Clarke maintained to be the 
Holy Sepulchre. We saw one which would do very well 
for it ; but so would many others. This one was a cave, 
with a place for a body cut out in the back part of it, but 
raised like a stone trough, not sunk in the floor. There is, 
of course, not a shadow of reason for thinking Clarke's cave 
to be the real one, and very little that I can see for doubting 
that the nominal Holy Sepulchre is so in fact, or, rather, 
that it is on the site of the real one, which must have been 
destroyed when Adrian erected his temple to Venus on the 
spot. From these caves we went by the Pool of Bathsheba 
to the Bethleh6m Gate, and so along the west side of the 
town to the Tombs of the Judges and Kings, which lie north 
or north-west of the city. I observed large foundations of 
ancient walls and heaps of rubbish west of the modem 
town, where Clarke seems to assume that there was an- 
ciently no part of the city. There and on the north I also 
observed wells openin? into large covered reservoirs for 
water. We entered only one of the Tombs of the Judges, 
the rest being insignificant. That one was large, with a 
pediment which had dentiles and other Greek ornaments. 
Inside there were at least three chambers, surrounded by 
receptacles for bodies. In returning we went to the Tombs 
of the Kings, which, like the others, are cut out of the rock, 
and, like them too, have Grecian ornaments. There is one 
large cave ; the front has a handsome entablature, the upper 
part ornamented with alternate circular garlands, bunchet 
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of ffnipes, and an ornament of acanthus leares ; the lower 
with a rich band of foliage disposed with much elegance.''* 
Hence, it appears that the, weight of evidence preponde- 
rates decidedly in favour of the common opinions in regard 
to the form of the ancient city and the places which are 
usually denominated holy. Why, then, should any one 
attempt to disturb the belief or acquiescence of the Chris- 
tian world on a subject conceminff which all nations have 
hitherto found reason to agree ? The members of the primi- 
tive church had better means than we have of being liilly in- 
formed respecting the scenes of the evangelical history ; and 
it is manifest, that amid all the changes wluch ensued in 
Jerusalem, either from conquest or superstition, nothing 
was more unlikely than that the faithful should forget the 
sacred spot where their redemption was completed, or that 
they should consent to transfer their veneration to any 
other.f 

* Bee Tour of the Holy Land, by the Rev. Robert Morehead, D J). ; in 
the Appendix to which mre extracts ttom this anonymons manuscript 

t ** Having so oAen mentioned Clarke, I must say, that although an 
animated and interesting writer, and not incorrect in his descriptions, ho 
IS man deficient in Judgment than any traveller I am acquainted with ; 
and I do not recollect an instance, either here or in Egypt, where he has 
attempted to speculate, without fldling into some very decided error. I 
mention this the more, as his enthusiasm and oonvietiui of the truth of 
his own theories led me formerly to place great fiiithin his aathoiity ** 
Anonifmotu /mumal 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DetcripHon of the CownJtry South and East of Jerusalem, 

Garden of Gethsemane— Tomb bf Virgin Mary— Grottoes on Mount of 
OUre*— View of the City— Extent and Boundaries— View of Bethany 
and Dead Sea— Bethlehem— Conyent— Church of the Nativity da- 
scribed— Paintings— Music— Population of Bethlehem— Pools (rf* Solo- 
mon— Dwelling of Simon the Leper— Of Mary Magdalene— Tower of 
Simeon— Tomb of Rachel— Convent of John— Fine Chorch— Tekoa— 
Beth.ulia— Hebron— Sepulchre of Patriarchs— Albaid—Kerek— Ex- 
tremity of Dead Sea— Uiscoveries of Bankes, Legh, and Irby and Man- 
gles— Conrent of St. Saba— Valley of Jordan— Monntains—Descrip- 
ti(m of Lake Asphaltites— Remains of ancient Cities in its Basin— Qoal- 
itv of its Waters— Apples of Sodom— Tacitus, Seetzen« Hasselquist, 
Chateaubriand— Width of River Jordan— Jericho— Village of Rihhah 
—Balsam— Fountain of Elisha— Mount o[ Temptation— Place of 
Blood— Anecdote of SirF. Henniker— Foontain of the Apostles— Re- 
turn to Jerusalem— Markets— Costume— Soienoe— Arts— Language— 
Jews— Present Condition of that People. 

In proceeding from Jerasalem towards Bethany, the 
traveller skirts the Mount of Olives ; or, if he vmhes to 
enjoy the magnificent view which it presents, both of the 
city and of the extensive tract watered by the Jordan, he 
ascends its heights, and at the same time inspects the 
remains of sacred architecture still to be seen on its summit. 
As he passes from the eastern gate, the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane meets his eyes, as well as the tomb which bears the 
name of the Blessed Virgin. This has a building over it 
with a pretty front, although the Grecian ornaments sculp- 
tured in marble are not in harmony with the pointe4 arch 
at the entrance. It is approached by a paved court, now 
a raised way, leading from the Mount of Olives over the 
Brook Kedron. The descent into it is formed by a hand- 
some flight of steps composed of marble, being about fifty 
in number and of a noble breadth. About midway down 
are two arched recesses in the sides, said to contain the 
ashes of St. Anne, the mother of Mary, and of Joseph her 
husband. Reaching the bottom of the stairs, the visiter is 
shown the tomb of the holy Virgin herself which is in the 
forn> of B simple bench coated with marble. Here the 
02 
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Greeks and Anneiiians say mass bytiums, and near it there 
is an humble altar for the Syrian Christians ; while oppo* 
site to it is one for the Copts, consisting of earth, and en« 
tirely destitute of lamps, pictures, covering, and ereiy 
other species of ornament. Chateaubriand tells us that 
the Turks had a portion of this grotto : Buckingham asserts 
that they have no right to enter it, nor couM he ** learn 
from the keepers of the place that they ever had ;" whereas 
the author of the Anonymous Journal, from which we have 
already quoted, states distinctly that ** there is a place 
reserved fiir the Mussulmans to pray, which at the Virgin's 
Tomb one would not expect to be much in request." So 
much for the clashing of authorities on the part of writers 
who could have no wish to deceive ! 

^ There are various other grottoes on the acclivity of the 
bin, meant to keep alive the remembrance of certain occur- 
rences which are either mentioned ill the gospel, or have 
been tnmsmitted to the present age by oral tradition* 
Among these is one which is supposed to be the scene of 
the agony and the bloody sweat ; a second, that marks 
the place where St. Peter and the two sons of Zebedee fell 
asleep when their Master retired to pray ; and a third, indi* 
eating the spot whereon Judas betrayed the Son of Man 
with a kiss. Here also is pointed out the rock from which 
our Saviour predicted the sack of Jerusalem and the 
destrttcti<Mi of the Temple, — that dreadful visitation, of 
which the traces are still most visible both within and 
around the walls. The curious pilgrim is frurther edified 
by the nght of a cavern where the apostles were taught the 
Lord's I^ayer ; and of another where the same individuals 
at a later period met together to compose their Creed. On 
the principal top of the Mount of Olives, — for the elevated 
nound pres^iis three separate summits^are a mosque and 
the remains of a church. The former is distinguished by a 
lofty minaret which commands ^ extensive prospect ; but 
the latter is esteemed more remarkable, as containing the 
piece of rock imprinted with the mark of our Saviour's foot 
while in die act of ascension. 

But the view of the venerable metoopoKs itself which 
stretches 4>ut its lanes and sacred enclosures under the eye 
of the traveller, is still more interesting than the recapitula- 
tion of ambiguous relics. It occupies an irregular square 
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of about two imlef and a half in circumferenee. Enaebiai 
gaTO a meanirement of twenty-seven stadia, amountinff to 
naariy a mile more than its present dimensions ; a differ- 
ence which can easily be explained, by adverting to th« 
alterations made on the line of fortifications by the Sara- 
cens and Tnrks, especiaUy on the north-west and western 
extremities of the town. Its shortest apparent side is that 
which faces the east, and in this is the supposed gate of 
the ancient Temple, shut up by the Mussulmans from a 
superstitious motive, and the small projecting stone on 
which their prophet is to sit when he shall judge the world 
assembled in the vale below. The southern side is exceed- 
ingly irregular, taking quite a zigzag direction ; the south- 
western entrance bemg terminated by a mosque built over 
the supposed sepulchre of David, on the elevation of Mount 
Zion. The form and exact direction of the western and 
northern walls are noli distinctly seen from the position now 
assumed ; but every part of them appears to be a modem 
work, uid executed at the same time. They are flanked at 
certain distances by square towers, and have battlements all 
along their summits, with loopholes for arrows or musketry 
close to the top. Their height is about fifty feet, but th^ 
are not surrounded by a ditclu The northern wall runs over 
ground wUch declines slightly outward ; the eastern wall 
passes straight along the brow of Mount Moriah, with the 
deep valley of Jehoshaphat below ; the southern wall crosses 
Mount Zion, with the vale of Hinnom at its feet ; and the 
western wall is carried over a more uniform level, near the 
summit of the bare hiUs whidi terminate at the Jaffa gate.* 

* Backingbam, rcL i. p. 816.— Tks fUIowins words, pot into tbt 
mouth of Titos by the eloquent anthor of the " Fall of Jenualem." will 
be read with interest in connexion with the view Just fiteo. The son 
«f Vespasian stands on the Moont of Olives :— 

« It mast be— 
And yet it mores roe, Romans! U ooafconds 
The eounaels of my firm philosophy, 
That Ruin>s merciless ptosg hshare most pass o^ 
And barren salt be sown on yon prond d^. 
As on our (rfiTe-crowned hill we stand, 
Where Kedron at our feet its scanty waters 
Pistils flrom stone to stone with gentle motioB, 
As throufh a valley sacred to sweet Peace. 
How boldly dolh it flront us ! bow m^jestieaUy ! 
Like a luxurious TineYan*^ the hiL-aids 
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Turning towards the east, the traveller sees at the foot 
of the hill the little village of Bethax^, so often mentioned 
in the history of our Lo^ and of his personal followers ; 
and at a greater distance, a little more on the left, he heholds 
the magmficent scenery of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

There are two roods from Jerusalem to Bethany ; the one 
passing over the Mount of Olives ; the other, the shorter 
and easier, winding round the eastern side of it This 
village is now hoth small and poor, the cultivation of the 
soil around it heing very much neglected hy the indolent 
Arabs into whose hands it has fallen. Here are shown the 
ruins of a house, said to have belonged to Lazarus whom 
our Saviour raised from the dead ; and, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, the faithful pilffrim is invited to devotion 
In a grotto, wldch is represented as the actual tomb wherein 



It hnng with marble fabrics, line on line, 

Terrace o'er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 

To the bine heavens. Here bright and snmptnons palaces, 

With cool and verdant gardens interspersed ; 

Here towers of war that fh>wn in massy strength. 

While over all hangs the rich purple eve. 

As conscious of its being her last ftrewdl 

Of light and glory to that fated city. 

And as our clouds of battle, dust, and smoke 

Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 

In undisturbed and lone serenity. 

Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 

In the profound of heaven ! It stands before ns 

A mount of snow fVetted with golden pinnacles ! 

The very sun, as though he worshipped there, 

Lingers upon the gilded cedar rooft ; 

And down the long and branching porticoes, 

On every flowery sculptured capital 

Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 

By Hercules ! the sight might almost win 

The oi^ended mi^jesty of Rome to mercy .** 

Old Sandys, a simple and amusing writer, describes Jerusalem as 
IbUows :—^ This citie, once sacred and glorious, elected by God for his 
■seate, and seated in the midst of nations,— like a diadem crowning the 
head of the mountaines,— the theatre of mysteries and miracles,— was 
founded by Melchisedek (who is said to be the son of Noah, and that 
not unprobably) about the year of the world 9023, and called Salon (by 
the Gentiles Solyma), which signifyeth Peace: who reigned here fifty 
year8.-«-This citie is seated on a rockie mountaine; every way to be 
ascended (except a little'on the north) with steep ascents and deep valleys 
naturally fortified ; fbr the most part environed with other not fhr removed 
tnbuntdnes, as if placed in the midst of an amphitheater.**— Lib. Ui. p. 154. 
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the miracle was performed. The dwellings of Simon the 
Leper, of Mary Magdalene, and of Martha are pointed 
out by the Mussulmans, who traffic on the credulity of 
ignorant Christians. Nay, they undertpke to identify the 
■pot where the barren fig-tree withered under the curse, 
and the place where Judas put an end to his life, oppressed 
by a more dreadful malediction. 

There is no traveller of any nation, whatever may be 
his creed or his impressions in regard to the gospel, who 
(loes not make the usual journey from the Jewish capital 
to Bethlehem the place of our Lord's nativity. The road, 
as we find related, passes over ground extremely rocky and 
barren, diversified only by some cultivated patches bearing 
a scanty crop of grain, and by banks of wild-flowers which 
grow in great profusion. On the way the practised guide 
points out the ruin^ tower of Simeon, who upon beholding 
the infant Messiah expressed his readiness to leave this 
world ; the Monastery of Elias, now in possession of the 
Greeks ; and the toml) of Rachel, rising in a rounded top 
like the whitened sepulchre of an Arab sheik. ** This," 
says the honest Maundrell, " may probably be the true 
place of her interment ; but the present sepulchral monu- 
ment can be none of that which Jacob erected, for it appears 
plainly to be a modem and Turkish structure.'^ Farther on 
18 the well of which David longed to drink, and of which his 
mighty men, at the risk of their lives, procured him a sup- 
ply ; and here opens to view, in a great valley, that most 
interesting of all pastoral scenes, where the angel of the 
Omnipotent appeared by night to thb shepherds, to announce 
the glad tidings that Christ was bom in Bethlehem.* 

As there was another town of the same name in the tribe 

* ^'Bethlehem soon after came in sight,— a fine village, stirrounded 
with gardens of fig-trees and olives. There is a deep valley below, and 
half-way down on the top of a hill is a green plain, the only one we 
have seen in Jadea:— I could fkncy Boaz's field forming part of it. The 
convent is a very remarkable building, and well worth seeing. Without, 
it is a perfect fortress, with heavy buttresses and small grated windows, 
on entering, we immediately came to a magnificent church, with a double 
row of ten Ck)rinthian pillars of marble on each side,— forty pillars in 
alL On the arched roof are the remains of Mosaic, of the Empress 
Helena*8 time. One part was very distinct : it represented a city with 
temples, d&c., and over it was written in Greek characters^ Laodicea/'^ 
Anonymout JoumaL 
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oi Zebnlon, the Bethlehem that we now approach wa* 
usoally distin^ished by the addition of Ephrata, or ^ a 
reference to the district in which it was- situated. The 
conyent which mi^rks the place of the Redeemer's birth i¥a» 
built by Helena, after removing the idolatrous structure said 
to have been erected bjr Adrian, from a feeling of contempt 
or jealousy towards the Christians. At present it is ii* 
vided among the monks of the Greek, Roman, and Arme- 
nian sects, who have assigned to them separate portions, a* 
well for lodging as for places of worship ; though, on cer- 
tain days, they may all celebrate the rites of their common 
faith on dtars which none of them have been hitherto al- 
lowed to appropriate. There are two churches, an upper 
and a lower, under the same roof. The former contain* 
nothing remarkable, if we except a star inlaid in the floor^ 
immediately under the spot in the heavens where the su- 
pernatural sign became visible to the wise men, and, like 
it, directly al^ve the place of the Nativity in the churcb 
below. 

This last is an excavation in the rock, elegantly fitted up 
and floored with marble, and to which there is a descent 
by a flight of steps through a lone narrow passage. Here 
are shown a .great number of tombs, and amonff them one 
in which were said to be buried all the babes of Bethlehem 
murdered by the barbarous Herod. From hence the pilj^ruD 
is conducted into a handsome chapel, of which the m>onF 
and walls are composed of beautiful marble, having on each 
side five oratories, or recesses for prayer, corresponding to 
the ten stalls supposed to have been in the stable wherein 
our blessed Saviour was bom. This sacred crypt is irregu- 
lar in shape, because it occupies the site of the stable fuid 
the manger. It is thirty-seven feet six inches lonff, eleven 
feet three inches broad, and nine feet in heifht. As it re- 
ceives no liffht from without, it fs illumined by thirty-two 
lamps, sent by different princes of Christendom ; the other 
embellishments are ascribed to the munificent Helena. At 
the farUier extremity of this small diurch there is an altar 
placed in an arcade, and hollowed out below in the form of 
an arch, to embrace the sacred spot where Emmanuel, hav- 
ing laid aside his ^oiy, first i^ipeaied in the gaib of human 
iMtme. A circle mtlMfiooi^ competed of maiUe and jat* 
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per, surrounded with silver, and baying rays like those with 
which the sun is represented, marlijB the precise situation 
wherein that stupendous event was realized. An inscrip- 
tion, denotmg that <* here Jesus Christ was bom of the Yir- 
^Q Mary," meets the eye of the faithful wori^pper. 

Hie de Virgine Maria Jesus Christns nttas .est 

Adjoimnf the Altar of the Nativity is the Manger in 

which the Infsait Messiah was laid. It is also iorjned of 

marble, and is raised about eighteen inches above the floor^ 

t>earing a reseQibla^ce to the humble bed which alooe the 

P 
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fttnutare of a stable could supply. Before it is the Altar of 
the Wise Men, — a memorial of their adoration and praise 
at the moment when they saw the young child and Mary 
his mother. 

This edifice, says the Vicomte de Chateaubnai^d, is cer- 
tainly of high antiquity, and, often destroyed and as often 
repaired, it still retains marks of its Grecian origin. It is 
biult in the form of a cross, the naye being adorned -with 
forty-eight columns of the Corinthian order in four rows,- 
which are at least two feet six inches in diameter at the base, 
and eighteen feet high, including the base and capital. As 
the roof of the naye is wanting, these pillars support no- 
thing but a frieze of wood, which occupies the place of the 
architraye and of the whole entablature. The windows are 
.arge, and were formerly adorned with Mosaic paintings and 
passages froih the Bible in Greek and Latin characters, the 
traces of which are still yisible. 

The top of the church affords a fine prospect into the sur- 
rounding countiy, extending to Tekoa on the south and £n- 
ffedi on the east. In the latter place is the grotto where 
Dayid, a natiye of Bethlehem, cut off the skirt of Saul's 
garment. There is also the conyent of Elias, in which is 
said to be a large stone still retaining an impression of his 
body. Between this point and Jerusalem Mr. Buckingham 
was struck with the appearance of several small detached 
towers of a square form built in the midst of vine-lands. 
These, he learned, were for the accommodation of watch- 
men appointed to guard the produce from thieyes and wild 
beasts ; hence explainins a passage which occurs in the 
Gospel according to St. Alark : — " A certain man planted a 
yineyard, and set an hedge about it, and digged a place for 
the wine-&t, and built a towers and let it out to husband- 
men.»» 

It is painful to find that the same animosity which attends 
the clanns of the seyeral sects of Christians at Jerusalem 
for the possession of the Holy Sepulchre disgraces their 
contentions at Bethlehem for the Grotto of the Nativity. A 
few years ago, during the celebration of the Christmas fes- 
tiyal, at which Mr. Bankes was present, a battlo took place, 
in which some of the combatants were wounded, and othenr 

* Bidu ff dson, Backioffhani, BlrandrelU 
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■evdiely beaten ; and in the preceding season the privilege 
of saying mass at the altar on that particular day had been 
fought for at the door of the sanctuary itself with drann 
swords. 

Dr. Clarke, whose skepticism in regard to the holy placei; 
in the capital has been already mentioned, grants that the 
tradition respecting the Caye of the Nativity is so well au- 
thenticated as hardly to admit of dispute. Having been 
always held in veneration, the oratory established there by 
the first Christians attracted the notice and indignation of 
the heathens so early as the time of Adrian, who, as is else- 
where stated, ordered it to be demolished, and the place to 
be set apart for the rites of Adonis. This happened in the 
second century, and at a period in the emperor's life when 
the Grotto of the Nativity was as well known in Bethlehem 
as the circumstance to which it owed its celebrity. In &e 
fourth age, accordingly, we find this fact af^pealed to by St. 
Jerome as an indisputable testimony by which the cave itself 
had been identified. Upon t)iis subject there does not seem 
to be the slightest ground for skepticism ; and the evidence 
afforded by such a writer will be deemed sufficient for be- 
lieving that the monastery erected over the spot, and where 
he himself resided, does at this day point out the place of 
our Saviour's birth.* 

Nothing, observes a late traveller, can be move pleasing, 
or better calculated to excite sentimetits of devotion, than 
this subterranean church. It is adorned vrith pictures of 
the Italian and Spanish schools, representing the mysteries 
pecuUar to the place, — ^the Virgin and Child, after Raphael ; 
the Annunciation ; the Adoration of the Wise Men ; the 
Coming of the Shepherds ; and all those miracles of min- 
gled grandeur and innocence. The usual ornaments of the 
manger are of blue satin, embroidered with silver. Incense 
is continually smoking before the cradle of the Saviour. ** I 
have heard an organ, touched by no ordinary hand, playing 
during mass the sweetest and most tender tunes of the best 
Italian composers. These concerts charm the Christian 
Arab, who, leaving his caiheis to feed, repairs) like the shep- 

* Bethleem nnne nostnun, ti angustissimiiin nrbis locum de quo 
Paalmifta canit (Pb. Ixxxhr. 12). Veritas de terra orta esty lucus innnv 
brabat Thamus, id est, Adonidis ; et in specn abi quondam Christiui par- 
vulutfTsgilt, Veneris Amasius plauf ebatur.— JS^pM. ad Paul, 
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iiefds of old, to Bctldehem, to ndow the King of Kingf in 
bis man^. I have seen this ii][fa9d>itant of the desert 
communicate at the altar of the Magi with a fervour, a piety, 
a devotion unknown among the Christians, of the West." 
No place in the world, says Father Neret, excites more pro- 
found devotion. The continual aitival of caravans from all 
the nations of Christendom — the public prayers— 4he pros- 
trationsi— nay, even the richness of the presents sent thither 
hy the Christian princes — altogetheir produce feelings in the 
soul whidi it is much easier to eoficeive than to describe.* 

It may be added, that, the efiect of all this is heightened 
by an eztraoidinaiy contrast ; lor, on quitting the notto 
where ^ou have met with the ridhes, the arts, the retigion 
of.civilized nations, you find ydilrself in a profound solitude, 
amid wretched Arab huts, amodg half-naked savages and 
laithless Mussulmans. This pfa^ is nevertheless the same 
where' so many miracles were din>layed ; but this sacred 
land dares no more express its joy, and locks vnthin its 
bosom the recollections of its glory. 

Bethlehem has usually shaied the vicissitudes of Jerusa- 
lem, being, both from its situation and the nature of the relici^ 
which it contains, exposed to the nige or cupidity of barba- 
lian conquerors. It fell under the power of the Saracens 
when led by their victorious calif; bat for seven centuries 
it has been guarded by a succession of religious persons 
who, it has been said, suffer a perpetual martyrdom. In 
the time of Volney, they reckoned about six hundred men 

* Poar oe qui est des ornemens de ee ssint Temple, il n'en mite que 
Ibrt pen en eompanison de ce qui y estoit Car tous les mors estoient 
aatrefbis magniflquement reaestus et eooueites de belles tables de 
marbre gris ond^, conune on en v<rit efneoro en qndques endroits que lea 
tnfidelles n'ont pA avoir. Coimne ils ont emportd toot le reHte poor en 
omer lenre Mosqu^es, et est tme chose pitoyable de voir qne tous les rnura 
■ont remplis de gros clons et crampons de ftr qui les tenoient attaches. 
An-dessus des colomnes de la nef est im mar tout convert, et peint de la 
plus belle et fine Mosalqne qu^ est possible de voir, n^estant compost 
qne de p^tes pierres fines et transporentes comme cristal de toutes les 
conlenrs, qui repreeentent grandes figures et histoires de la Vie> Miracles, 
Mort, et Passion de Nostre Seigneur, si nalument fhites des couleurs si 
vives et ^clat^ntes, et le fonds d'an or si luysant, qa*U semble qu'elles 
sont fUtes depuis peu, encore qu^il y ait plus de treize cens ans. Entre 
ees figures sont treize Tenestres de chacun cost^, qui rendent un .grand 
Joarpar umte Teglise : derri^re la troisi^me et quatri^e colomne de la 
main droite est un tres-beau et riche base de marbre blane de fiurme 
ronde i six pans de quelqnes trois pisds de diamecre, qui sert de Ibnds 
bapCismaox.— DouMon, p. 1S8. 
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in this village capable of beaiing anns, of whom about one 
hundred were Latin Christians. The necessity of uniting 
for their common defence against the Bedouins, and the stiff 
more relentless agents of despotism, has in many instances 
prevailed over points of faith, and induced the monks to live 
on good terms with the Mohammedans. Mr. Buckingham 
assures us, that at present the town is equal to Nazareth in 
extent, and contains from 1000 to 1500 inhabitants, who are 
almost wholly Christians. Dr. Richardson gives the num- 
ber at 300, — an estimate, we should imagine, considerably 
below the actual population. The men are robust and well 
made, and the women are among the fairest and most hand- 
some that are to be seen in Palestine. 

The neighbourhood of Bethlehem presents a variety of 
objects too important to be passed over without a slight no- 
tice. The Pools of Solomon, connected, it is probable, with 
a scheme for supplying Jerusalem with water, are usually 
visited by the more enlightened class of travellers, who com- 
bine in their researches a regjard to the arts as well as to 
the religion of Judea. These reservoirs are four in number^ 
being so disposed, says Maundrell, that the water of the 
uppermost may descend into the second, and that of the 
second into the third. Their figure is quadrangular ; the 
breadth is the same in all, amounting to about ninety paces* 
In their length there is some difference ; the first being one 
hundred and sixty paces long, the second two hundred, and 
the third two hundred and twenty. They are all lined with 
masonry and plastered. The ^rings whence the pools are 
supplied seem to have been secured with great care, havings 
says the author of the Journey from Aleppo, <* no avenue 
to them but by a little hole like to the mouth of a narrow 
well." Through this hole you descend directly about four 
yards, when you come to a chamber forty-five feet long 
and twenty-four broad, adjoining to which there is another 
apartment of the seune kind, but not quite so large. Both 
these rooms are neatly arched, and have an air of great 
antiquity. The water, which rises from four separate 
sources, is partly conveyed by a subterranean passage into 
the ponds ; the remainder being received into an aqueduct 
of brick pipes, and carried by many turnings and windings 
among the mountains to the walls of Jerusalem. The moi& 
of Bethlehem are perfectly convinced that it was in allusion 
P2 
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to thiij guarded treasure, so valuable in Palestine, that Solo- 
mon called his beloved spouse a '* sealed fountain." 

Of the aqueduct here mentioned some traces are still to be 
detected in the intermediate space, and denote an acquaint- 
ance with the principles of hydraulics which we could not 
have expected among Hebrew architects. It was con- 
structed all along upon the surface of the ground, and framed 
of perforated stones let into one another^ with a fillet round 
the cavity, so contrived as to prevent leakage, and united 
together with so firm a cement that they will sometimes 
sooner break than endure a separation. These pipes were 
covered with an arch, or layer of flags, strengthened by the 
application of a peculiarly strong mortar ; the whole ** being 
endued with such absolute firmness as if it had been de- 
signed for eternity. But the Turks have demonstrated in 
this instance, that nothing can be so well wrought but they 
are able to destroy it ; for of this strong aqueduct, which was 
carried formerly five or six leagues with so vast expense and 
labour, you see now only here and there a fragment re< 
inainiflg."* 

tn a valley contiguous to Bethlehem are the rettoains of a 
church and convent which were erected by the pious em^ 
press over the plabe where the angels ap^ared to the shep« 
herds. Nothing has survived the desolation to which ever^ 
edifice in Palestine has been repeatedly subjected but a 
small grotto wherein the heavenly communication was 
vouchsafed to the simple keepers of the flock. 

On the way back to Jerusalem the traveller is induced to 
leiBive the more direct route, that he may visit the Convent 
of St. John in the Desert. This monastery is built over th^ 
dwelling where the Baptist is supposed to have first seen 
the light; and accordingly, under the altar, the spot on 
which he was brought forth is marited by a star of marble 
beaxing this inscriptioh :-r- 

**Hie precnraor Domini Christl natnsest* 
tfere tiM ibrtniiuker of the Lord Christ was bom. 

The church belonging to this estaUishmOnt has been de« 
■eribed as one of the best in the Holv Land, having an ele<< 
gant cupola and a pavement of Mosaic, wkh some paintings 

• Mnmdrdl, p. Ml 
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But the appearance, nevertheless, is poor and deserted, as 
if its votaries were few, and but little concerned in preserv- 
ing its ancient grandeur. The account given of it by Sandys 
wSl amuse the reader by the simplicity of the narrative as 
well as by the de^ interest the good man felt in the various 
scenes which passed b«fore him : — " Having travelled about 
a mile and a nalfe farther, we came to the cave where the 
Baptist is said to have lived from the age of seven until 
such time as he went into the wilderness by Jordan;^ se- 
questred from the abode of men, and feeding on such wilde 
nourishment as these uninhabited places anborded. This 
cave is seated on the northern side of i desart mountaine,— 
only beholden to the locust-tree, — ^hewne out of th6 precipi- 
tating rock, so as difficultly to be ascended or descended to, 
entered at the east comer, and receiving light from a win- 
dow in the side. At the upper end there is a bench of the 
selfesame, whereon, they say, he accustomed to sleepe ; of 
t^hich whoso breaks a piece off stands forthwith excommu- 
tiicate. Over this, on a little flat, stand the ruins of a mon- 
astery, on the south side, naturally walled with the steepe 
<0f a taotmtain ; from whence there gusheth a living spring 
which entereth the rock, and again bursteth forth beneathe 
the mouth of the cave, — a place that would make solitari- 
nesse delightfid, and stand in comparison with the turbu- 
lent pompe of cities. This overlooketh a profound valley, 
on the far side hemmed with aspiring mountains, whereof 
«ome are cut (or naturally so) in degrees like allies, which 
would be else unaccessibly fhiitlesse ; whose levels yet bear 
the stumps of decayed vines, shadowed not rarely with 
olives and locusts. And surely I think that all or most of 
those mountains have bin so husbanded, else could this little 
countrey have never sustained such a multitu^ of people. 
After we had fed of such provision as was brought us from 
the city by other of the fraternitie that there met us, we 
turned towards Jerusalem, leaving the way of Bethlehem on 
the right-hand, and that of Emmaus on the left. The first 
place of note that we met with was there where oMe stood 
the dwelfing of Zachary, seated on the side of a fruitful hill, 
well stored with olives land vineyards. Hither came the 
blessed Virgin to visit her cousi]i|£lisabeth. Here died EUsa^ 
l>eth, and here, in a grot, on the side of a vault or chapell, lies 
dNiried ; over wbich a goodly tihwrch was erect^ together 
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with a monastery, whereof now little standeth but a part of 
the waUs, which offer to the view some fragments of paint- 
ing, which show that the rest have been exquisit. Beyond 
and lower, is Our Lady's Fountaine (so called of the inhabit- 
ants), which maintaineth a little current thorow the neigh- 
V>uring valley. Neer this, in the bottome and uttermost 
extent thereof, there standeth a temple, once sumptuous, 
now desolate, built by Helena, and dedicated to St. John 
Baptist, in the place where Zachary had another house, 
possest, as the rest, by the beastly Arabians, who defile it 
with their cattell, and employ to the basest of uses."* 

It is a point still unsettled, whether the food of him who 
was sent to prepare the way consisted of fruit or of insects ; 
the name locust being indiscriminately applied to either, and 
both being used by the inhabitants of Palestine. There is 
less doubt in regaid to the opinions of the early Christians, 
who were unanimous in the belief that the Baptist lived on 
the {HToduce of a particular tree which still abounds in the 
desert. Nay, the friars at the present day assert, that the 
very plants which yielded sustenance to the ho^ recluse 
continue to flourish in their ancient vigour ; and the popish 
pilgrims, says Mr. Maundrell, who dare not be wiser than 
such blind guides, gather the fruit of them, and cany it 
away with much devotion. 

But we must not permit the interesting associations of 
Bethlehem to detain us any longer in its vicinity. We pro- 
ceed now towards the extremity of the Dead Sea ; whence, 
after having visited the most remarkable scenes on its 
western shore, — the mouth of the Jordan and the position 
of Jericho, — ^we shall return to the capital by a afferent 
route. 

After having satisfied his curiosity in church and convent, 
the traveller turns his face southward to Tekoa and Hebron, 
those remoter villages of the Holjr Land. The former, 
which was built by Rehoboam, and is distinguished as the 
birthplace of Amos the prophet, presents considerable ruins, 
and even some remains of architecture. It appears to have 
stood upon a hill, which Pococke describes as being about 
half a mile in length and a furlong broad. On the norths 
eastern comer there are fragments of an old building, sap* 

* Bdatkm ofa Jdomoy, p. 188. 
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posed to IniTe been a fortress, while about half-way up the 
ascent there are similar indications of a church now in a 
state of complete dilapidation. There is preserved, how- 
ever, a lam font of an octagon form, composed of red and 
white marole ; as also pieces of broken pillars consisting 
of the same material. 

Farther towanls the south, various manifestations iireient 
themselves of ancient civilization, the traces of which are 
most distinct^ marked by places of worship and numerous 
strongholds The traveller just named mentions a ruined 
ca&tle called Grei^htoun, situated on the side of a steep hiO^ 
and a chureh dedicated to St. Pantdeone. At a little dis^ 
tance there is an immense grotto, which is said on one oo 
casion to have contained 30,000 men ; and hence it is con« 
jectnred to be cne of those retreats in the fastnesses of £n- 
gedi to which David fled from the pursuit of Saul. About 
two miles farther^ in a south-eastern direction, is the Mount 
of Bethulia, neat a village of the same name ; a position 
which is thought to agree with that of Beth-haccerem, speci- 
fied by Jeremiah as a proper place for a beacon, where the 
children of Benjamin were to sound the trumpet in Tekoa.* 
. There is a tradition that the knights of Jerusalem, during 
the Holy War, held this strong post forty years after the 
capital had faUen. It is a single hill, and veiy high ; and 
the top of it appears like a large mount formed by art, being 
defended by a double line of fortifications and several towers, 
which in a rude state of warfare might be pronounced 
almost impregnable. At the foot of an eminence towards 
the north there are the reanains of a magnificent church as 
well as of other buildings. On a slope a little farther west 
there is a cistern connected with a pond, which appears to 
have h^ an island in it, and probably some structure suited 
to the supply of water. These works were also encom- 
passed with a double wall ; andit is said that two aqueducts 
may still be perceived terminating in the basin, one from 
the Sealed Fountain ofSolomon, and another from the hilly 
district which stretches between Bethlehem and Tekoa. 

In reference to the tradition that the knights of Jerusalem 

* O ye children of Bei^andn, gather yonrselvefl to flee out of the midst 
of Jemsalein, and blow the trumpet in Tekoa, and set up a sign of fire in 
BeCh-hacoerem : for evU appeaieth out of the north, and great destrue- 
tion.— Jer.vi.l. 
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lield the garrison of Bethulia forty years. Captain Man^^ 
jremarks, that the place is too small to have contained even 
lialf the number of men which would have been requisite to 
make any stand in such a country ; and the ruins, though 
they may be those of a place once defended by Franks, ap- 
pear to have had an earlier origin, as the architecture seemi 
■to be decidedly Roman. There ean be little doiibt, indeed, 
that it is one of the works of Herod the Great ; and its dis- 
tance does not differ much from that of Herodium, which ia 
described by Josephus as being about sixty furlongs from the 
metropolis. The delineation of the hill, too, by the same 
historian, corresponds with the Mount of the Franks ; and 
,when he adds that water was conveyed to it at a great ex- 
pense, we cannot permit ourselves to question the identity 
of Herodium and the fortress of BethuUa.* 

Hebron, Habroun, or, according to the Arabic orthography 
followed by the modems, £1 Hhalil, is considerably removed 
£rom the usual track of pilgrims and tourists. An accident 
or quarrel once excited the indignation of the inhabitants 
■against the Franks, who during a long course of time were 
dissuaded by the monks at Jerusalem from extending their 
researches beyond Bethlehem. Sandys could only report, 
apparently on the information of others, that Hebron was 
reduced to ruins ; but he adds, there is a little village seated 
in the field of Machpelah, << where standeth a goodly temple, 
erected over the burying-cave of the patriarchs by Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, converted now into a mosque." 
Without minutely analyzing the topography of this rather 
credulous author, we may repeat the assurance which he 
gives relative to the existence of the imperial monument 
dedicated to the memory of Abraham and his immediate de- 
iscendants. M. Burckhardt, who saw it in 1807, bears tes- 
timony to the fact that the sepulchre, once a Greek church. 
Is now appropriated to the worship of Mohammed. The 
■ascent to it is by a large and fine staircase that leads to a 
long gallery, the entrance to which is by a small court. 
Towards* the left is a portico resting upon square pillars^ 
The vestibule of the temple contains two rooms ; the one 
being the tomb of Abraham, the other that of Sarah. In 
the body of the church, between two large pillars on the 

* Modem Traveller, vol. i p. 183. Josepli. Antiq. lib. ztv. c 18. 
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right, is seen a small recess, in which is the sepulchre of 
Isaac, and in a similar one upon the left is that of his wife. 
On the opposite side of the court is another vestibule, which 
has also two roomsj being respectively the tomb of Jacob 
and of his spouse. At the extremity of the portico, upon 
the right-hand, is a door which leads to a sort of lonff gal- 
lery that still serves for a mosque ; and passing from thence 
is observed another room containing the ashes of Joseph, 
which are said to have been carried thither by the people of 
Israel. All the sepulchres of the patriarchs are covered 
with rich carpets of green silk, magnificently embroidered 
with gold ; those of their vrives are ndf embroidered in like 
manner. The sultans of Constantinople furnish these car- 
pets, which are renewed from time to time. M. Burck- 
nardt counted nine, one over another, upon the sepulchre 
of Abraham. The rooms also which contain the tombs are 
covered with rich carpets ; the entrance to them is guarded 
by iron gates, and wooden doors plated with silver, having 
bolts and padlocks of the same metal. More than a hun- 
dred persons are employed in the service of this temple , 
affording, with the decorations and wealth lavished upon 
tile structure, a remarkable contrast to the simple life of the 
venerable man to whose memory it ii> meant to do honour. 

If the description given by Sandys in the seventeenth 
century was correct, we must conclude that Hebron has 
subsequently enjoyed a period of improvement. According 
to the traveller whom we have just quoted, it contains about 
four hundred families, of which about a fourth part are 
Jews. It is situated on the slope of a mountain ; has a 
strong castle ; can boast abundance of provisions, a con- 
siderable number of shops, and some neat houses. The 
whole of the country between Tekoa and Hebron is finer 
and better cultivated than in the neighbourhood of Jerusa- 
lem ; while the sides of the hiUs, instead of being naked 
and dreary, are richly studded with the oak, the arbutus, the 
Scottish fir, and a variety of flowering-shrubs. 

Beyond this point the information of Europeans ceased 
until about twelve years ago, when the desert which 
stretches between the Sepulchre of Abraham and the Dead 
Sea was entered by Mr. Bankes, Mr. Legh, and Captains Iiby 
and Mangles. Alter a journey of three days firom Hebron 
towards the south, the travellers were informed of extensive 
ruins at Abdi in the Wilderness. On turning their faces to 
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Kenk, the object of th^ir search, the road led in the dirao^ 
tion of the Lake Asphaltites, through a countiy whidv 
Although well cultivated, was extremely umnteresting.. 
They observed a variety of nuus, widi some subterranean^ 
iombe in the neighbourhood^ denoting the existence of an 
•ancient town; when, after having advanced^ eight or nine- 
miles farther, they found themselves on the borders of aU'^ 
extennve desert, entirely abandoned to the wandering Be-^ 
douins. Near the point at which this change of aspect 
begins is a place called by the natives Al-baid, where there 
is a fountain in the rdck and a pool of greenish water. 

The travellers, at some dbtance from this halting-place, 
arrived at a camp of Jellaheen Arabs, who told them thatia 
years of scarcity they were accustomed to retire into EgYpt» 
—a practice which seems to have been handed -down nom 
the days of the patriarchs, or dictated by the same necessi^ 
that compelled tiie family of Jacob to adopt a similar expe» 
dient At the distance of eight hours from Al-baid, in ^ 
deep barren valley, are the ruins of an old Turkish fort, 
standing on a solitary rock to the left of the track. Farther 
on ^e cliff is excavated, at a considerable height, intoloop-^ 
^olee ; where it is probable a barrier was formerly estab* 
lished for le^ing a certaui duty on goods and travellers^ 
The place is called El Zowar, or El Ghor. From hence a 
gravelly ravine, studded with bushes of acacia and other 
«hrubs, conducts to the great plain at the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea ; bounded at the distance of eight or nine 
miles by a sandy cliff at least seventy feet Mgh, which forms 
a barrier to the lake when at its greatest elevation. The 
existence of that long valley which extends from Asphal* 
tites to the j^lanitic Gulf was first ascertained by Burck- 
hardt ; and the prolongation of it, as connected vrith the 
hollow of the Jordan, has been considered as a proof that 
the river at one time discharged its waters into the eastern 
branch of the Red Sea. The change is attributed to that 
great volcanic contulsion mentioned m the nineteenth chap- 
ter of Genesis, which, interrupting the course of the river, 
converted into a lake the fertile plain occupied by the cities 
of Adma, Zeboim, Sodom, and Gomorrah, and reduced all 
the valley southward to t^ condition of a sandy waste.* 

* Bnrckhudt't travels in Syria, Pn£ vi. Hodsni TnvcOler, vol. i 
|>.SQ» Poal^m,Voya«e,|i.389t396. 
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But, haying reached the shore of the Dead Sea by aa 
unfrequented. path, we have no guide to the examination 
of the wild country which rises on either side of it ; we 
therefore prefer the more wonted route which leads to its 
northern border, near the mouth of the Jordan and the site 
of the ancient Jericho. Avoiding, at the same tune, the 
track of the caravan from Jerusalem through the hilly desert 
which intervenes, we shall accompany the Yicomte de 
Chateaubriand from Bethlehem tl^ough the interesting 
Valley of Santa Saba. 

On leaving the Church of the Nativity the traveller pur- 
sues Ms course eastward, through a vale where Abraham 
is said to have fed his flocks. This pastoral tract, how- 
aver, is soon succeeded by a range of hilly ground, so ex- 
tremely barren that not eyen a root of moss is to be seen 
iQ>on it. Descending the farther side of this meager plat- 
form two lofty towers are perceived, rising from a deep 
valley, marking the site of the Convent of Santa Saba. 
Notlung can be more dr^aiy than the situation of this reli- 
gious house. It is erected in a ravine, sunk to the' depth 
<of several hundred feet, where the brook Kedron has formed 
a channel, which is dry the greater part of the year. The 
eburch is on a little eminence at the bottom of the dell ; 
whence the buildings of theononasteiy rise by perpendicu- 
lar flights of^teps and passages hewn -out of the rock, and 
thus ascend to the ridge of the hill, virhere they terminate 
in the two square towers abready raenticmed. From hence 
you descry the sterile summits of the momrtaihs both to- 
wards the east and we^t ; the course of the stream from 
Jerusalem ; and the numerous grottoes formerly occupied 
by Christian anchorites'. 

In advancing, the aspect of the country still cmitiihies 
the same, white and dusty, without tree, herbage, or even 
moss. At length the rc^ seeks a lower level, and ap- 
piroaches the rocky border which bounds the Valley t)f the 
Jordan ; when, after a toilsome journey of ten or twelve 
hours, the traveller sees stretching out before his eyes the 
Dead Sea and the line of the river. Bat the landscape, 
however grand, admits of no comparison to the scenery 
of £ur€tpe. No fields waving with com,— no plains cov- 
ered with rich pasture present themselves from the moun« 
tains of Lower Palestine. Figure to yourself two long 
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chains of mountains, ninning in a parallel direction from 
north to south, without bredLB and without undulations. 
The eastern or Arabian chain is the highest ; and, when 
seen at the distance of eight or ten leagues, you would 
take it to be a prodigious perpendicular wall, resembUng 
Mount Jura in its form and azure colour. Not one sum- 
mit, not the smallest peak can be distinguished; you 
merely perceiTe slight inflections here and there, ^asif the 
hand of the painter who drew this horizontal line along 
the sky had trembled in some places." 

The mountains of Judea form the range on which the 
observer stands as he looks down on the Lake Asphaltites. 
Less lofty and more unequal than the eastern chain, it 
differs from the other in its nature also; exhibiting heapr 
of chalk and sand, whose form, it is said, bears some re- 
semblance to piles of arms, waving standards, or the tentff 
of a camp pitched on the border of a plain. The Arabian^ 
side, on the contrary, presents nothing but black precipi- 
tous rocks, which thrgw their lengthened shadow over the 
waters of the Dead Sea. The smallest bird of heaven 
would not find among these crags a single blade of grass 
for its sustenance ; eveiy thing announces the countiy of a 
reprobate people, and well fitted to perpetuate the punish- 
ment denounced against Ammon and Moab. 

The vaUey eon&ied by these two chains of mountains 
displays a smi resembling the bottom of a sea which has 
lone retired from its bed, a beach covered with salt, dry 
mud, and moving sands, furrowed, a» it were, by the waves 
Here and there stunted shrubs vegetate vrith difficulty upon 
this inanimate tract; their leaves are covered with salt, and 
their bark has a smoky smell and taste. Instead of vil- 
lages you perceive the ruins of a few towers. In the middle 
of thi» valley flows a discoloured river, which reluctantly^ 
throws itself into the pestilential lake by winch it is in- 
gulfed. Its course amid the suids can be distinguished 
only by the vriHows and the reeds that border it ; amon^ 
which the Arab lies in arabush to attack the traveller and 
to murder the pilgrim.* 

M. Chateaubruuid remarks, that when you travel iiv 
Jude&the heart is at first filled with i«ofound melancholy*. 

* Chateaubriand, toon. i. p. 40S; 
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But when, passing from solitude to solitude, boundless 
space opens before yod, this feeling wears off by degrees, 
and you experience a secret awe, which, so far firom de- 

tressing the soul, imparts life and elevates the genius. 
Iztraordinary appearances everywhere proclaim a land 
teeming with miracles. The burning sun, the towering 
eagle, we barren fig-tree, all the poetry, all the pictures of 
^Scripture are here. Every name commemorates a mys* 
teiy, — every grotto announces a prediction, — every hill re- 
echoes the accents of a prophet, God himself has spoken 
in these regions, dried up rivers, rent the rocks^ and opened 
the grave. ** The desert still appears mute with terror ; 
and you would imagine ^at it had never presiuned to in- 
terrupt the silence since it heard the awful voice of the 
Eternal. 

The celebrated lake which occupies the site of Sodom 
and Gomorrah is called in Scripture the Dead Sea. Among 
the Grreeks and Latins it is known by the name of Asphal- 
tites ; the Arabs denominate it Bahar Loth, or Sea of 
Lot. M. de Chateaubriand does not* agree with those who 
conclude it to be the crater of a volcano ; for, having seen 
Vesuvius, Solfatara, the Peak of the Azores, and the ex- 
tinguished volcanoes of Auvergne, he remailLed in all of 
them the same characters ; that is to say, mountains exca* 
vated in the form of a tunnel, lava, and ashes, which ex- 
hibited incontestable proof of the agency of fire. The Salt 
^ea, on the contrary, is a lake of great length, curved like 
a bow, placed between two ranges of mountains, which 
have no mutual coherence of form, no similarity of compo* 
sition. They do not meet at the two extremities of the 
lake ; but while the one continues to bound the valley of 
Jordan, and to run northward as far as Tiberias, the other 
stretches away to the south till it loses itself in the sands 
of Yemen. There are, it is true, hot springs, quantities of 
bitumen, sulphur, and asphaltos ; but these of themselveg 
are not sufficient to attest the previous existence of a vol- 
cano. With respect, indeed, to the ingulfed cities, if we 
adopt the idea of Michaelis and of Biisching, physics may 
be admitted to explain the catastrophe without offence to 
reli^on. Accordmg to their views, Sodom was built upon 
fi mme of bitumen, — a fact which is ascertained by the tes- 
^ony of Moses and Josephus, who speak of wells of 
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naphtha in the Yalley of Siddun. Lightning kindled the 
combustible mass, and the guilty cities sank in the subter- 
raneous conflagration. Malte Brun ingeniously suggests 
that Sodom and Gomorrah themselves may have been built 
of bituminous stones, and thus have been set in flames by 
the fire from heaven. 

According to Strabo, there were thirteen towns swal- 
lowed up in the Lake Asphaltites ; Stephen of B3rzantium 
reckons eight ; the book of Genesis, while it names five>« 
situated in the Yale of Siddim, relates the destruction of 
two only : four are mentioned in Deuteronomy, and five are 
noticed by the author of Ecclesiasticus. Several travellers^ 
and amonff otbers Troilo and D'Arvieux, assure us, that they 
observed ^agments of wallis and palaces in the Dead Sea. 
Maundrell himself was not so fortunate, owin?, he supposes, 
to the height of the water ; but he relates that the Father 
Guardian and Procurator of Jerusalem, both men of Sense 
and probity, declared that they had once actually seen one 
of these ruins ; that it was so near the shore, and the lake 
so shallow, that they, together with some Frenchmen, went 
to it, and found there several pillars and other fragments 
of buildings. The ancients speak more positively on this 
subject. Josephus, who employs a poetical expression, 
■ays, that he perceived on the shores of the Dead Sea the 
shades of the overwhelmed cities. Strabo gives a circum- 
ference of sixty stadia to the ruins of Sodom, which are 
also mentioned by Tacitus.* 

It is' surprismg that no pains have been taken by recent 
travellers to throw light upon this interesting point, or even 
to learn whether the periodical rise and fall of the lake af- 
fords any means for determining the accunu^ of the ancient 
historians and geographers. Should the Turks ever give 
permission, and should it be found practicable, to convey a 
vessel from Jaffa to this inland sea, some curious discoveries 
would certainly be made. Is it not amazing that, notwith- 
staftding the enterprise of modem science, the ancients 
were better acquainted with the properties, and even the 
dimensions of the Lake Asphaltites, ^han the most learned 

* " Hand proetU Inde campl, qnoa ftnint olim uberes, magnfwiiie or 
bibus liabitatos, Ailminam Jactu, araisse ; et manere vestiffiLtemmqiM 
ipsam, speeto torridam, vim flrofifbram perdidtese."— 7actl. Hi$t. lib. v. 
«p.7. 
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tifttions of Europe in our own. tunes 1 It is described b^ 
Aristotle, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, Tacitus, Soh- 
nus, Josephus, Galen, and Dioscorides. The Abbot of 
Santa Saba is the only person for many centuries who has 
made the tour of the Dead Sea. From his account wo 
learn, through the medium of Father Nau, that at its ex- 
tremity it is separated, as it were, into two parts, and that 
there is a way by which you may walk across it, being only 
mid-leg deep, at least in summer ; that there the land rises, 
and bounds another small lake of a circular or rather an 
OTal figure, surrounded with plains and hills of salt ; and 
that the neighbouring country is peopled by innumerable 
Arabs.* 

It is known that seven considerable streams fall into this 
basin, and hence it was long supposed that it must discharffe 
its superfluous stores by subterranean channels into the 
Mediterranean or the Red Sea. This opinion is now every- 
where relinquished, in conse<|uence of the learned remarks 
on the effect of evaporation m a hot climate, published by 
Br. Halley many years ago ; the justness of which were 
admitted by Dr. Shaw, though he calculated that the Jordan 
alone threw into the lake every day more than six million 
tuns of water. It is deserving of notice, that the Arabian 
philosophers, if we may believe Mariti, had anticipated 

* The AbM Mariti, who raw little himself, is not willing to allow to 
others the advantage of having been more fortunate. ** Quelqnes voy- 
sgevrs ont a#anc6 qa'on distinguoit eneore lea debris de ees viilM in- 
Ibrton^es, loraq^e lea eanx de la raer etoient basses et lympides. II en 
est m^rae qne'diaent avoir apper^n des restes de colonnea avec leors 
chapitanz. Mais, U font qne limagination les ait tromp^s, on qne de- 
pnis leiir retonr, cette mer ait eprouT^ de nonyelles seconsses, car je n*y 
penx rien vdr de semblable, malgr6 toate ma bonne volenti. Un p^ 
capncin cmt anasi reconnoitre aor ees b<nrd8, les efibts fVappans de la 
nudMiction celeste. Ici, ce aont des traces de fen, U, nne sarfhce de 
eendres, parteot dea champs aridea et mandita. H croit m^me respirer 
encore nne odenr de aonflre. Poor mm je aula aff)»ct6 en aena contraire : 
rien dana ce lieu ne me rappelle la desolation dont parle la bible. L'air 



rien dana ce lieu ne me rappelle la desolation dont parle la bible. L'air 
7 est pare, le gazon d*un bean vert ; en plus d'un endroit mon ceil se 
refValcBit anx eanx argentines qui Jaillisaant en gerbes dn aommet des 
Its ; la sterility dont une partie de ees campagnes Ait frapp^e d^ la 
isance da monde, rend plus doace par le oontraste Tappiurenoe de 
Uitd qne Je remarqnai dans le sol d'AIvona. Mais d*oo vient done 
deax voyagears peavent Hn si opposes! (7est que on eapaein 
tspsiioatles sinq sens de Is M, et qae moi Je ne snis ianA qos ds 
Kdelsnatore.*' Tom.U.p-334. 



.p.; 
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Hallej in his conclusions in regard to the ahsorbent power 
of a dry atmosphere.* 

The marvellous properties usually assigned to the Dead 
Sea by the earlier travellers have vanished upon a more 
rigid investigation. It is nov<r knovrn that bodies sink or 
float upon it, in proportion to their specific gravity ; and 
that, although the water is so dense as to be favourable to 
swimmers, no security is found against, the common accident 
of drowning. Josephus indeed asserts that Vespasian, in 
order to ascertain the fact now mentioned, commanded a 
number of his slaves to be bound hand and foot and thrown 
into the deepest part of the lake ; and that, so far from any 
of them sinking, they all maintained their place on the 8ur» 
face until it pleased the emperor to have them taken out. 
But this anecdote, although perfectly consistent with truth, 
does not justify all the inferences which have been drawn 
from it. " Being willing to make an experiment,'* says 
Maundrell, " I went into it, and found that it bore up my 
body in swimming with an uncommon force ; but as for that 
relation of some authors, that men wading into it were 
buoyed up to the top as soon as they got as deep as the 
middle, I found it, upon trial, not true.'*t 

The water of this sea has been frequently analyzed both 
in France and England. The specific gravity of it, accord- 
ing to Malte Brun, is 1 .211, that of fresh water being 1 .000. 
It is perfectly transjparent. The application of tests, or 
reaeents, prove that it contains the muriatic and sulphuric 
acids. There is no alumina in it, nor does it appear that it 
if saturated veith marine salt or muriate of soda. It holds 
in solution the following substances, and in the .proportions 
here stated : 

MnriateofUme, 3.920 

Magnesia, 10.246 

Soda, 10.300 

Sulphate of lime, .054 

We need not add that such a liquid must be equally salt 
and bitter. As might be expect^ too, it is found to de- 

* ** On plutAt doit on admettre Popinfon des physfdent Arabes, qui 
AtabUMent, noa aam qnelque fbndeoieat, qa'elles se diadpeat en evapo> 
ration r»-Tom. li. p. Si 

t Bfr Gordon, however, maintains, that persons who have never learned 
to swim witl float on iu sorfaee. Chateaabriand, torn. L p. 41i. 
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posite its salts in copious incrustations, and to prove a ready 
agent in all processes of petrifaction. . Clothes, boots, and 
hats, if dipped in the lake, or accidentally wetted with its 
water, are found, when dried, to be covered with a thick 
coating of these ipinerals. Hence, we cannot be surprised 
to hear that the Lake Asphaltites does not present any 
variety of fish. Mariti asserts that it produces none, and 
even that those which are carried into it by the rapidity of 
the Jordan perish almost immediately upon being immersed 
in its acrid waves. A few shell-snails constitute the sole 
tenants of its dreary shores, unmixed either with the helix 
or the muscle. 

It was formerly believed that the approach to Asphaltites 
was fatal to birds, and that, like another lake of antiquity, 
it had the power of drawing them down from the wing into 
its poisonous waters. This dream, propagated by certain 
visionary travellers, is now completely discredited. Flocks 
of swallows may be seen skimming along its surface with 
the utmost impunity, while the absence of all other species 
is easily explained by a glance at the naked hills and barren 
plains, which supply no vegetable food. 

The historian Josephus, who measured the Dead Sea, 
found that in length it extended about five hundred and 
eighty stadia, and in breadth one hundred and fifty, — ac- 
cording to our standard, somewhat more than seventy miles 
by nineteen. A recent traveller, to whose unpublished 
journal we have repeatedly alluded, retbarks that the lake, 
when he visited it, was sunk or hollow, and that the banks 
had been recently under water, being still very iniry and 
difficult to pass. The shores were covered with dry wood, 
some of it good timber, which they say is brought by the 
Jordan from the country of the Ihruses. " The water is 
pungently salt, like oxymuriate of soda. It is incredibly 

Duoyant. G bathed in it, and when he lay still on his 

back or belly, he floated with one-fourth at least of his whole 
body above the water. He described the sensation as ex- 
traordinary, and more like lying on a feather-bed than float- 
ing on water. On the other hand, he fbund the greatest 
resistance in attempting to move through it : it smarted his 
eyes excessively. I put a piece of stick in ; it required a 
good deal of pressure to make it sink, and when let go it 
bounded out again like a blown bladder. The water was 
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clear, and of a yellowish tinge, which might be firom th6 
colour of the stones at bottom, or from the hazy atmosphere. 
There were green shrubs down to the water's edge m one 
place, and nothing to give an idea of any thing blasting in 
the neighbourhood of the sea ; the desert character of the 
soil extending far beyond the possibility of being affected 
by its influence."* 

The bitumen supplied by this singular basin affords the 
means of a comfortable livelihood to a considerable number 
of Arabs who firequent its shores. The Pasha of Damas- 
eus, who finds it a valuable article of commerce, purchases 
at a small price the fruit of their labours, or supplies them 
with food, clothing, and a few ornaments in return for it. 
|n ancient times it found,a ready market in Egypt, where 
it was used in large quatktities for embalming the dead : it 
was also occasionally employed as a substitute for stone, and 
appeared in the waUs of houses and even of temples. 

Associated with the Dead Sea, every reader has heard of 
the apples of Sodom, a species of finuit which, extremely 
beautiml to the eye, is bitter to the taste, and AiU of dust. 
Tacitus, in the fifth book of his history, alludes to this shi-~ 
gular £act, but, as usual, in language so brief and ^ambigu- 
ous, that no light can be derived firom his description, atra et 
mania velut in cmerem vaiteseunt. Some travellers, unable 
tp discover this singular production, have considered it 
merely as a figure of speech, depicting the deceitfiil nature 
of all vicious enjoyments. Hasselquist regards it as the 
production of a small plant called Solanum melongena^ a 
npeeies of ];nghtshade, which is to be found abundantly in 
the neighbourhood of Jericho. He admits that the apples 
are sometimes fiill of dust ; but this, he maintains, appears 
only when the firuit is attacked by a certain insect, which 
converts the whole of the inside into a kind of powder, 
leaving the rind wholly entire, and in possession of Its 
beautuiil colour. 

* ^ Le Cardinal de Vitry la nomme la Mer da IMable, et Marinas Sa- 
imtus dit qa'elle est touajoora coauerte d*ane Aim6« epaiaae et de vuean 
nmrea, comme quelque soApirail pu cliemio^e d^Bn&r. D*aatres disent 
qae son eau est noire, gluante, epaiqse, graese, fkngueee, et de tres 
manvaise edeor ; et toate(bia j*ay parl^ a de« Religieux qui m*ont aaaear4 
y avoir «t«, et que cette eaaest claire, nette, et liquide : roaia Vrim-tttaAn 
et aal^e. Et ooinine fay dit, je n*y ay vea, ny Aun6t ay broailltrds."-** 
Doubdan, Ytnfagt de la Tare SairUe, p. S17. 
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M. Seetzen, again, holds the novel opmion, that this mys- 
terious apple contains a sort of cotton resemhling silk ; and, 
having no pulp or flesh in the inside, might naturally enough, 
when sought for as food, be denounced by the hungry Be- 
douin as pleasing to the eye and deceitful to the palate. 
Chateaubriand has fixed on a shrub different from any of 
the others. It grows two or three leagues from the mouth 
of the Jordan, and is of a thorny appearance, with small 
tapering leaves. Its fruit is exactly like that of the Egyp- 
tian lemon, both in size and colour. Before it is ripe it ia 
filled with a corrosive and saline juice; when dried, it 
yields a blackish seed that may be compared to ashes, and 
which in taste resembles bitter pepper. There can be little 
doubt that this is the true apple of Sodom, which flatters 
the sight while it mocks the appetite.* 

In ascending the western shore, the traveller at length 
reaches the pomt where the Jordan mixes its muddy waters 
with those of the lake. Hasselquist, the only modem author 
who describes the mouth of that celebrated river, tells us 
that the plain which extends from thence to Jericho, a dis- 
tance of more than three leagues, is, generally speaking, 
level, but uncultivated and barren. The soil is a grayish 
sandy clay, so loose that the horses often sank up to the 
knees in it. The whole surface of the earth is covered with 
salt in the same manner as on the banks of the Nile, and 
would, it is probable, prove no less fruitfiil were it irrigated 
with equal care. The stones on the beach, it is added, 
Were all quartz, but of various colours ; some specimens of 
which, having a slaty structure, emitted, when exposed to 
fire, a strong smell of bitimien, thereby denoting, perhaps, 
its volcanic origin. 

There is a great want of unanimity among authors in 
respect to the width of the Jordan. The Swede whom we 
have just quoted relates, that opposite to Jericho it was 
eight paces over, the banks perpendicular, six feet in height, 

* **' As for the apples of Sodom, so much talked of, I neither saw nor 
heard of any hereabouts ; nor was there any tree to be seen near the lake 
fh}m which one might expect such a fhiit. Which induces me to believe 
that there may be a greater deceit in this flruit than that which js usually 
reported of it and that its very being, as well as its beauty, is a fiction, 
only kept up, as my Lord Bacon observes other fhlse notions are, because 
It servea for a good allusion and helps the poet to a similitude.— Afmm* 
dreK.p.85. 
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th6 water deep, mnddy, wami rather than cold, and nmch 
inferior in quality to that of the Nile. Chateaubriand, 
again, who measured it in several places, reports that it 
was about fifty feet in breadth, and six feet deep close to 
the shore, — a discrepancy which must arise from the period 
of the year when it wa« seen by these distinguished 
writers.* 

The Old Testament abounds with allusions to the swelU 
ings of Jordan ; but at present, whether the current has 
deepened its channel, or whether the climate is less moist 
than in former days, this occurrence is seldom witnessed,-^ 
the river has forgotten its ancient greatness. Maundrell 
could discern no sign or probability of such overflowings ; 
for although he was there on the 30th of March,— Xhe 
proper season of the inundation, — the river was running 
two yards at least, under the level of its banks. The mar- 
gin of the stream, however, continues as of old to be closely 
covered with a natural forest of tamarisk, willows, oleanders, 
and similar trees, and to afford a retreat to several species 
or wild beasts. Hence the fine metaphor of the prophet 
Jeremiah, who , assimilates an enraged enemy to a lion 
coming up " from the swellings of J(^an," driven from his 
lair by the annual flood, and compelled to seek shelter in 
the surrounding desert. 

Jericho, which is at present a miserable villaffe inhabited 
by half-naked Arabs, derives all its importance from history. 
It was the first city which the Israelites reduced upon en* 
tering the Holy Land. Five hundred and thirty years 
afterward it was rebuilt by Heliel of Bethel, who succeeded 
in restoring its population, its splendour, and its commerce; 
in which flourishing condition it appears to have continued 
during several centuries. Mark Antony, in the pride of 
power, presented to Cleopatra the whole territory of Jeridio, 
Vespasian, in the course of the sanguinary war which he 
prosecuted in Judea, sacked its walls, and put its inhabit* 
ants to the sword. Re-established by Adrian in the 138th 
year of our faith, it was doomed at no distant era to expe- 
rienoe new disasters. It was again repaired by the Chris* 

* The nading in Hasselquist most be eighteen instead of elfht, or 
eight ftthoms, instead of feet, for Mr. Maundrell remarks that the breadth 
of the river " might be abont twenty yards over, and in depth it hg 
exceeded my height.**— /oMnuy, p. 8S. 
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txanS) who made it the seat of a bishop ; but in the twelftk 
century it was overthrown by the infidels, and has not since 
emerged from its ruins. Of ail its magnificent buildings 
there remain only the part of one tower, supposed to be the 
dwelling of Zaccheus the publican, and a quantity of rubbish, 
which is understood to mark the line ef its ancient walls. 

Mr. Bu(^ngham saw reason to belieTc that the true site 
of Jericho, as described by Josephus, was at a greater dis- 
tance from the river than the village of Ralihahy commonly 
supposed to represent the City of Palms. Descending from 
the mountains which bound the valley on the western side, 
he observed the ruins of a large settlement, covering at 
least a square mile, whence, as well 4s from the remains of 
aqueducts and fountains, he was led to conclude that it 
must have been a place of considerable consequence. Some 
of the more striking objects among the wrecks of this an- 
cient city, were large timiuli, evidently the work of art, and 
resembling those of the Greek and Trojan heroes on the 
plains of Ilium. There were, besides, portions of ruihefl 
buildings, shafts of columns, and a capital of the Corinthian 
order ; tokens not at all ambiguous of former grand«ui and 
of civilized life. 

Josephus fixes the position of Jericho at the distance of 
one hundred and fifty furlongs from Jerusalem, and sixty 
from the river Jordan ; stating that the country, as far as 
the capital, is desert and hilly, while to the shores of the 
Lake Aspbaltites it is low, tl^ugh equally waste and un- 
firuitful. Nothing can apply more accurately, in all its 
particulars, than this description does to the ruins just 
mentioned. The spot Ues at the very foot of the sterile 
mountains of Judea, which may be said literally to over^ 
hang it on the west ; and these ridges are still as barren, 
as rugged, and as destitute of inhabitants as formerly . 
hroughout their whole extent, £rom the Lake of Tiberias 
o the Dead Sea. The distance, by the computation in 
time, amounted to six hours, or nearly twenty miies, from 
Jerusalem ; the space between the supposed etty and the 
river being Bttle more than one-third of th-ai amount, the 
precise proportion indicated by the Jewish historian. 

The soil round Jericho was long eeliebf&ted for a precious 
balsam, which used to be sold for double its weight of silver. 
The bistcmaA Justin rtUtes, thai the trees firom which il 
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exudes bear a resemblance to- firs, though thej are lower} 
and are cultivated after the manner of vmes. He addS} 
that the wealth of the Jewish nation arises from their pro- 
duce, as they grow in no other part of Syria. At present, 
however, there is not a tree of any description, either palm 
or balsam, to be seen near the site of this deserted town ; 
but it is admitted, that the complete desolation with which 
,lt8 ruins are invested ought to be attributed to the cessation 
of industry rather than to any perceptible change either in 
the climate or the soil. 

Rahhah stands about four miles nearer the river, or 
about halfway between the assumed position of Jericho 
and the bank of the current. It consists of about fifty 
dw^ings, all very mean in their appearance, and every one 
fenced in front with thorny bushes ; one of the most effectual 
defences that could be raised against the incursions of the 
Bedouins, whose horses will not approadi these formidable 
thickets. The inhabitants, without exception, are professed 
believers in the eieed of Isleunism. Their habits are those 
of shepherds rather than of cultivators of the soil ; this last 
duty, mdeed, when performed at all, being done chiefly by 
the women an4 children, as the men roam the plain on 
horseback, and derive the prin6i]^al means of subsistence 
from robbery and plunder. They are governed by a sheik, 
whose inJ9uence among them is more Tike the authority of 
a father over his children than that of a magistrate ; and 
who is, moreover, checked in the exercise of his power, by 
the knowledge that he would instantly be deprived of life 
and station were he to exceed the bounds which, in all rude 
countries, are opposed even to the caprices of despotism. 
It is remarkaUe that the name of this village correspcmds 
to Rahab, the name of the hostess who received into her 
house the Hebrew spies, and signifies, odour or perfume ; 
the slight change on, the form of ^ the Arabic term' implying 
no di&rence in the import of the root whence they are 
both originally derived. 

The mountains on the eastern side of the Jordan are 
more lofty than those^which skirt the Yale of Jericho, being 
not less than 2009 feet in height. From the summit of a 
towering peak, wMch the traveller still delights to reoo^- 
niMi, Moses was permitted to behold the promised inherit- 
JBOQ»«tietching towards the west, Uie south, and the norU)» 
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— -** All the land of Gilead unto Ban, and all Nmhtali, and 
the land of Ephraun, and Manasseh, and all the land of 
Jad^ unto the utmost sea, imd the south, and the plain of 
the yallej of Jericho, the city of pelmHreeS) unto Zoar. 
And the Loid said unto him, this is the land which I sware 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will 
give it unto thy seed : I have caused thee to see it with 
thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither. So Moses, 
the servant of the Lord, died there, in the land of Moab, 
according to the word of the Lord. And he buried him in 
a valley m the land of Moab, over against Beth-peor : but 
no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.''* 

The road from Jericho to Jerusalem presents some his* 
torical reminiscences of the most interesting nature. When 
entering the mountains which protect the western side of 
the plain, the attention of the traveller is invited to the 
Fountain of lElisha, the waters of which were sweetened 
by the power of the prophet. The men of Jericho repre- 
sented to him that though the situation of the town was 
pleasant, " the water was naught, and the ground barren. 
And he studj bring me a new cruse, and put salt therein : 
and they brought it to him. And he went forth unto the 
spring of the waters, and cast the salt in there, and said, 
thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters } there shall 
not be from thence any more death or barren land.. So the 
waters were healed unto this day, according to the saying 
of Elisha which he spake."t 

Its waters are at present received in a basin about nine 
or ten paces long, and five or six broad ; and from thence^ 
issuing out in good plenty, divide themselves into several 
small streams, dispersing their refreshment to all the land 
as far as Jericho, and rendering it exceedingly fruitful. Ad- 
vancing into the savage country through which the usual 
road to the capital is formed, the tourist soon finds himself 
at the foot of the mountain called Quarantine, from being 
the supposed scene of the temptadon and frist of forty dayi 
endured by our Saviour^ who, 

— " looUnf Tound on cvefy tide, bslield 
A patbless desert dusk with horrid shades : 



' Dent, xzxiv. 1-7. f S Kings ii. 19-S3. 

R 
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The way be came not IwTing marked, retnm 
Was diffleiUt, by human steps untrod ; 
And he still on was led, but with such tbougbta 
Accompanied of things past and to come 
Lodg'd in his breast, as well might recmmnend 
Such solitude before choicest society^* 

The neighbourhood of this lofty eminence i^, according 
to Mr. Maundrell, a dry, miserable, barren place ; consists 
ing of high rocky mountains, so torn and disordered, ** as 
if the earth had here suffered some great convalsion, in 
which its Tery bowels had been turned outward." In a deep 
Talley are seen the riiins of small cells and cottages, thought 
to be the remains of those sequestered habitations to which 
hermits were wont to retire for the uses of penance and 
morti^cation ; and it is remarked that, in the whole earth, a 
more comfortless and desert place could not have been 
selected for so pious a purpose. From these hills of deso- 
lation, however, there is obtained a magnificent prospect 
of the Plain of Jericho, the Dead Sea, and of the distant 
summits of Arabia ; for which reason the highest of the 
groiq) has been assigned by tradition as the very spot whence 
all the kingdoms of the world were seen in a moment of 
time. It is, as St. Matthew styles it, an exceeding high 
mountain, and in its ascent not only difficult but dangerous. 
It has a small chapel at the top, ^d another about half-way 
down, founded upon a projecting part of the rock. Near 
the latter ar^ observed several caves and holes, excavated 
by the solitaHes, who thought it the most suitable place for 
undergoing the austerities of Lent,*— a practice which has 
not even at the present day fallen altogether into disuse^ 
Hasselquist describes the path as ** dangerous beyond 
imagination. I went as &r up on this terrible mountain 
of Temptation as prudenco^ would admit, but ven^^ured not 
to go to the top ; whither I sent my servant, to brinff what 
natural curiosities he could find, while I gathered what 
plants and insects I could find below." f 

Mariti, whose religious zeal wa< fimned into a temporary 
flame, ascended the formidable steep as far as the grottoes, 
which he delineates with much minuteness. He pronounces 

* Paiadise Regained, Bo(A I. ▼. 395, Ae. 

t Among these be foiuid,witb fTNCdeUglit, a very oaiioQSiiew «iBM« 
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ike chapel inaccesfiUe firom the side on which he itood, imd 
is veiy doubtful whether it could now be approached on anr 
quarter, the ancient road being so much neglected. But it 
iriiould seem that most travellers are smitten with the feel- 
ing which seized the breast of Maundrell, although they 
all have not the candour to acknowledge it. Alluding to 
the Arabs, who demanded a sum of money for liberty to 
ascend, he says, " we departed without farther trouble, not 
a little glad to have so good an excuse for not climbing so * 
dangerous a precipice.*** 

The imagination of MUton has thrown a captivating 
splendour around this scene, which, at the same time, he 
appears to have transferred to the mountain-range beyond 
the Jordan in the country of the Moabites. 

- ** Thus wore out nlgbt ; and now the berald laik 
Left his groand-neet, high towering to descry 
The mom's approach, and greet her with his soog ; 
As lightly ftom hia graaay couch up rose 
Onr Saviour, and found all was but a dream ; 
Fasting he went to sleep, and fluting waked. 
Up to a hill anon his steps he reared, 
From whose high top to ken the jnospect round, 
If cottage were in view, sheepcote, or herd ; 
But cottage, herd, or sheepcote, none he saw ; 
Only in a bottom saw a pleasant grove, 
With chant of tnneAil birds resounding loud : 
Thither he bent his way ; determined there 
To rest at noon, and entered soon the shade 
High roofed, and walks beneath, and alleys brown, 
That opened in the midst a woody seene.t 

Lesvingthe Quarantinawith its dreary scenes and solemn 
recollections, the pUgrim returning from the Jordan finds 
liimself on a beaten path which, smce the days of Moses, 
it is probable has connected the rocks of Salem with the 
banks of the sacred river. Chateaubriand informs us that 
it is broad, and in some parts paved ; having undergone, as 
he conjectures, several improvements while ue country was 
in possession of the Romans. On the top of a mountain 
there is the appearance of a castle, which, we may cdn- 
dude, was meant to protect and command the road ; and 
at a little distance, in the bottom of a deep gloomy valley 
Is die Place of Blood, called in the Hebrew tongue Abdomim» 

^ Journey, p. 60. t Pwsdise Begained, Bocdi H. v. S81 
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wliere once stood a flmall town belonging to the tribe of 
Jadtili, and where the eood Samaritan is unagined to hate 
succoured the wounded traveller who had £i^en into the 
hands of thieves. That sombre dell is still entitled to its 
horrible distinction ; it is still the place of blood, of rob- 
bery, and of murder ; the most dangerous pass for him who 
undertakes to go down from Jerusalem to Jericho. 

As a proof of this. We may shortly mention an assault 
which was made upon Sir F. Henniker, who a few years 
ago resolved to accomplish that perilous journey. ^ The 
route is over hills, rocky, barren, and uninteresting. We 
arrived at a fountain, and here my two attendants paused 
to refresh themselves ; the day was so hot that I was anx- 
ious to finish the journey, and hasten forwards. A ruined 
building, situated on the summit of a hill, was now within 
sight, and I urged my horse towards it ; t^e janizary ^- 
loped by me, and making signs for me not to precede bun, 
he himself rode into and round the buildine, and then 
motioned me to advance. We next came to a hill, through 
tiie very apex of which has been cut a passage, the rocks 
overhanging it on either side. I was in the act 6f passing 
through this ditch when a bullet whizzed by close to my 
head. I saw no one, and had scarcely time to think when 
anothet was fired, some short distance in advance. I could 
yet see no one ; the janizary was beneath the brow of the 
hill in his descent. I looked back, but my servant was not 
yet within sight. I looked u^ and within a few inches of 
my head were three mudcets, and three men taking aim at 
me. Escape or resistance was alike impossible. I. got off my 
horse. Eight men jumped down firom the rocks, and com- 
menced a scramble for me. — ^As he (the janizary) passed, I 
caught at a rope hanging from his saddle ; I had hoped to 
leap upon his horse, but found myself unable ; my feet 
were dreadfully lacerated by the honeycombed rocks ; 
nature would support me no longer ; I fell, but still clung 
to the rope ; in tms manner I was drawn some few yards, 
till, bleeding firom my ankle to my shoulder, I resign^ my- 
self to my fiite. ' As soon as I stood up one of my pursuers 
took aim at me ; but the other, casually advancing between 
us, prevented his firing. He then ran up, and-with his 
sword aimed such a Mow as would not have required a 
second : his companion prevented its full effect, so that it 
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lAerely cat my ear in halTes, and laid open one side of mj 
hce : they then stripped me naked."* 

It is impossible not to saspect that the depiaved gorem- 
ment at Jerusalem connives at such instances of yiolence in 
order to give some value to the protection which they sell at 
a very dear rate to Christian travellers. The administra- 
tion of Mohammed Ali would be a blessuig to Palestine, 
inasmuch as it would soon render Uie intercourse between 
the capital and the Dead Sea as safe as that between Alex- 
andria and Grand Cairo. 

Refreshing himself at the fountam where our Lord and 
his apostles, according to a venerable tradition, were wont 
to rest on their journey to the holy city, the tourist sets his 
heart on revisiting the sacred remains of that decayed me- 
tropolis. When at the summit of the Mount of Olives, he 
is again struck with^the mixture of magnificence and ruin 
which marks the queen of nations in her widowed estate* 
Owing to the clear atmosphere and the absence of smoke, 
the view is so distinct that one might count the separate 
houses. The streets are tolerably regular, straight, and 
well paved ; but they are narrow and dull, and almost all 
on a declivity. The fronts of the houses, which are gene- 
rally two or three stories hiffh, are quite plain, simply con- 
structed of stone, without the least ornament ; so that in 
walking past them a stranger miffht fancy himself in the 
galleries of a vast prison. The wmdows are very few and 
extremely spiall ; and, by a singular whim, the doors are so 
low that it is commonly requisite to bend the body nearly 
double in order to enter them. Some families have gardens 
of moderate dimensions ; but, upon the whole, the ground 
within the walls is fully occupied with buildings, if we ex- 
cept the vast enclosure in which are placed the mosques and 
churches. 

There is not observed at Jerusalem any square, properly 
so called ; the shops and markets are universally opened in 
the pdblic streets. Provisions are said to be abundant and 
cheap, including excellent meat, vegetables, and fruit. 
Water is supplied by the atmosphere, and preserved in ca- 
pacious cisterns ; nor is it necessary, except when a long 
droiffirht has exhausted the usual stock, that the inhabitants 
•houU have recourse to the Spring near the brook Kedron. 
* A Visitto Enrpt, Ac. p. 986^ 
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Rice ia much used for food ; but as the country is quite un- 
suited to the production of that aquatic grain, it is imported 
from Egypt in return for oil, the staple of Palestine. 

There is a great diversity of costume, everybody adopting 
that which he likes best, whether Arab, Syrian, or Turk ; 
but the lower order of people generally wear a diirt fastened 
round the waist with a ^rdle, after the example of their 
neighbours in the desert. Ali Bey remarks, that he saw 
T$ry few handsome females in the metropolis ; on the con- 
trary, they had in general that bilious appearance so common 
in the East, — a pale citron colour, or a dead yellow, like 
paper or plaster, and, wearing a white fillet round the cir- 
cumference of their faces, they have not unfirequently the 
appearance of walking corpses. The children, however, are 
much healthier and prettied than those of Arabia and Egypt. 

The Christians and Jews wear, as a mark of distinction, a 
blue turban. The villagers and shepherds use white ones, 
or striped like those of the Moslem. The Christian women 
appear in public with their faces uncovered, as they do in 
Europe. 

The arts are cultivated to a certain extent, but the sci- 
ences have «itirely disappeared. There existed formerly 
large schools belonging to the haram ; but there are. hardly 
any traces of them left, if their place be not supplied by a 
few small s^ninaries where children of every form of wor- 
ship learn to read and write the code of their respective re- 
ligion. The grossest ignorance prevails even among per- 
sons of high rank, who, on the first interview, appear to 
have received a liberal education.* 

The Arabic language is generally spoken at Jerusalem, 
thouffh the Tu]&ifh is much used among the better class. 
The inhabitants are composed of people of different nations 
and different religions, who inwardly despise one another 
on account of their varying opinions ; but as the Christians 
are veiy numerous, there reigns among the whole no small 
degree of complaisance, as well as an unrestrained inter- 
course in matters of business, amusement, and even of 
religion.t 

•TraTel8 0fAUB«y,vol.ii.p.251. . » 

t The Mussulmans say prayers in all the boly places consemited to 

tlie memory of Jesos Christ and the Virgin except the Tomb of the Holy 

Sepulchre, which they do not acknowledge. They believe that Jesus 

Christ did not die. but that he aaoeodsd alive into heaven, leaving the 
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U is well remarked by Cbateaubriand, who had travelled 
among the native tribes of North America as extensively as 
among the Arabs of the Syrian wilderness, that amid the 
rodeness o£ the latter you still perceive a certain degree of 
delicacy in their manners ; you see that they are natives of 
that East which is the cradle of all the ar^, alj the sciences, 
all the reli^ons. Burieid at the extremity of the West, the 
Canadian mhabits valleys, shaded by eternal forests and 
watered by immense rivers ; the Arab, cast, as it were, upon 
the high road of the world between A6rica and Asia, lorci 
in the brilliant regions of Aurora over a soil without traei 
and without water. 

The Jews — ^the children of the kingdom-^have been east 
out, and many have come &om the east and the west to oc- 
cupy their place in the desolate land promised to their fathers. 
They usually take up their abode in the narrow sjpaoe be- 
tween the Temple and the foot of Mount Zion, tended 
from the tyranny of their Turkish masters by their indigence 
and misery. Here they appear covered with rags, and sit- 
ting in the dust, with their eyes fixed on the ruins of their 
ancient sanctuary. It has been observed that those descend- 
ants of Abraham who come from foreign countries to fix 
their residence at Jerusalem five but a short time ; while 
such as are natives of Palestine are so wretchedly poor as 
to be pbli^ed to send every year to raise contributions 
among their brethren of Egypt and Barbaiy.* 

The picture given byvDr. Kichardson is much more flat- 
tering. He assures his readers that many of the Jews are 
xich and in comfortable circumstances ; but that they are 
careful to conceal their wealth, and even their comfort, from 
the jealous eye of their, rulers, lest, by awakening their cu- 
mdity, some plot of robbery or murder should be devised. 
The whole population has been estimated by different trav- 
ellers as amounting to from fifteen to thirty thousand, con- 
sisting of Mohammedans, Jews, and the various sects of 
ChiisUans. 

likMMM of his flioe to Jadas, who was oondemned to dfe tot him; and 
that, in conaeoaence, Judas having been crucified, his body might have 
t>een contained in thlfe sepulchre, but not that of Jesas Christ. It is to 
this veason that the Munolmaiw do not perfhrm any act of itovotloB at 
Ibis monamentt^ind that tbey rtdicule the Christians who go to ravers 
iL—AU Bey, vol. ii. p. 287. 
* Cbateaobriand. lOn^raire, torn ^ii. p. 160. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Description of the Country Northward of JenuaUnu 

Orottoor Jeremiali— eiqralchrM of tii« Kings— <SinffaIarI>OQnh—TiUaft 
of Lebaa— Jaoob'8 Well— Valley of Sliechem—Nablous— Samaritans 
— Selmste— Jennin— Gilead — Geraza, or DJerSsh— Description sf 
Roins—Gergasha of the Hebrews— Rich Scenery of Gilead— River 
Jabbok—Souf— Rains of Gamala— Maf nificent Theatre— Gadara— 
Capernaum* or Talhewm— Sea of Galilee— Bethsaida and Chorazin^ 
Tarachea—Sumuk— Tiberias— Description of modem Tdwn— House 
of Peter— Baths— University— Mount Tor, or Taboi^Deaciiption by 
Poeoeke, Maundrell, Burckbardt, and Doubdan— View tmm the T<q» 
—Great Plain- Nazareth— Chureh of Annunciation- Workshop of 
Joseph— Mount of Precipitation— Table of Christ— Cans, or Kelbr 
Kenna— Waterpots of Stone— Saphet, or Szaflhd— UnlTerslty— Frendi 
—Sidney Smith— Dan— Sepphbris— Church of St. Anne— Descriptioa 
by Dr. Clarke— Vale of Zabnlon— Vicinity of Acre. 

Upon leamffthe northern gate of Jerusalem, on the road 
which leads to I)aina8cus, there is seen a lar^e grotto much 
Tenerated by Christians, Turks, and Jews, said to have been 
for some time the residence, or rather the prison, of the 
prophet Jeremiah. The bed of the holy man is shown, in 
the form of a rocky shel^ about eight feet from the ground ; 
and the spot is likewise jpointed out on which he is under- 
stood to have written his book of Lamentations. In the 
days of Maundrel , this excavation was occupied by a cdl- 
lege of dervises. 

We have already alluded to the Sepulchres of the Kings, 
as very sin^ar remains oi[ ancient architecture, and stand- 
ing at a httle distance from the city. There still prevails 
tome obscurity in regard to the origin and intention of these 
places of burial, occasioned chiefly by the fact recorded in 
Holy Scripture, that the tombs of the kmgs of Judah were 
on Mount Zion. Pococke held the opinion, that they de- 
rived their name from Helena, the queen of Adiabene, 
iiHioM body was deposited in a cave outside the northern 
waD of Jerusalem ; a conclusion which derives some ooon- 
Unance from the language of Josephus, and haf besn 
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adopted by Dr. Claxke. M. de Chateanbnand, on tlie i 
tnurj, supposes these grottoes to have been appropriated to 
the family of Herod ; and in support of his views quotes a 
passage from tl^ Jewish historian, who, speaking of the 
wall which Titus erected to press Jerusalem stiU more 
closely than before, says, that "this wall, returning towards 
the north, enclosed the sepulchre of Herod." Now tMs, 
adds the Frenchman, is the situation of the royal ctivemM. 

But whoever was buried here, this is certain, to use the 
words of the accurate Manndrell, that the place itself dis- 
covers so great an expense both of labour and treasure, that 
we may well -suppose it to have been the work of Idngs. 
You approach it on the east side through an entrance cot 
<mt of the roek,^ whicli admits you into an open court of 
about forty paces square. On the south side is a portico 
sine paces long and four broad, likewise hewn out of the 
naturaT rock, and liaving an architrave running along its 
front adorned with scU^ture of fruits and flowers. The 
passage into the sepulchre is now so greatly obstructed witli 
stones and rubbish that it is no easy matter to creep tluro«igh ; 
but having overcome this difficulty you arrive at a largo 
rbom, seven or eight yards square, excavated in the solid 
body of the hill. Its sides and ceiling are so exactly square, 
and its angles sd just, that no architect could fonn a moie 
regular apartment<>; while the whole is so firm end -entire, 
that it resembles a chamber hollowed out of one piece of 
marble. From this room you pass into siit others^ dl of the 
aame construction ; the two innermost being somewhat 
deeper than the rest, and are descended jto by a certain 
number of steps. 

In every one of these, except the first, i^ere coffins of 
stone placed in niches fbrmed m the ndes of the chamber. 
They had at first been covered with hands6me Bds ; but the 
most of them have been long broken to pieces, and either 
scattered about the apartment, or entirely removed. One 
of white marble was observed by Dr. Clarke, adorned all 
over with the richest and most beautiful parving ; though, 
like all the other sculptured work in the tombs, it repre- 
sented nothing of the human figure, nor of any living thing, 
but consisted entirely of foliage and flowers, and principal^ 
of the leaves and branches of the vine. The receptacles 
for the dead bodies are not much larger tlian European 
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esffins ; but, having the more tegalai fonii of parallelogTaiiify 
they therebj differ from the usual appearanoe presented in 
the sepulcfajral orypts of the country, where the soros is of 
eimsiderable size, and generally resemble^ a cistern. The 
taste manifested in the' interior of these chambers seems 
also to denote a later period in the history of the arts ; the 
skiU and neatness visible in the carving is admirable, and 
there is much of ornament displayed in several parts of the 
woric- 

But the most surprising thing belonging to these subtei^ 
lanean chambers is their doors ; of which, when Mr. 
Maundrell visited Jerusalem, there was still one remaining. 
** It consisted," says he, ** of a plank of stone of about six 
inches, in thickness, and in its other dimensions equalling 
the size of an ordinary door, or somewhat less. It was 
carved in sudi a manner as to resemble a piece of wain* 
■eot : the stone of which it was made was visibly of the 
tame kind with the whole rock ; and it turned upon two 
lunges in the nature of axles. These hinges were of the 
same entire piece of stone with the door, and were coi^ 
tuned in two holes of the immoveable rock, one at the top 
and another at the bottom.* 

We are, informed by Dr. Clarke, that the same sort of 
contrivance is to be found among the sepulchres at Tel- 
messus ; and, moreover, that the ancients ha^ the art of 
being able to close these doors in such a nuuiner that no 
One could have access to the tomb who was not acquainted 
with the secret method of opening them, unless by violating 
the abode of the dead, .and forcmg a passage through the 
stonok This has been done in sevend instances at the place 
just named i but the doors, thouffh broken, stiU remain 
dosed with their hinges ummpaired.t 

In pursuing the road to Nablous, the ancient Shechem* 

* JoBni«y,p. 76. 

t Pansanios, describing th« Sepulchre ef Helena at Jemsalem, ma^ 
tioos this device : ^ It was so contrived that the door of the sepulchre, 
which was of stone, and flimiiar in all respects to the sepulchre itself* 
eoold never be opened except upon the return of the same day and hoar 
to each succeedinff year. It then opened of itself by means of the m*. 
ehanisin alone, and after a short interval closed again. Sueh was the 
ease at the time stated ; had you tried to open it at any other time, yoa 
would not have succeeded, but broken it first in theattJMnpt.** Pins, hi 
Atead. cap. xyt— CZorfcc** TraveU^ vol, iv. p. 883, 
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the flnt tillage which meets the eye of the traveller is Beeff 
so named from the well or spring where the wayfaring man 
stops to quench his thirst. The inhalntants, who appear 
to be chiefly Arabs, are in the ^eatest poverty, oppressed 
and alarmed by the incessant demands of their Turkish 
rulers. It is the Michmash of Scripture, celebrated as the 
place whither Jotham fled 'from the anger of his brother 
Abimelech. It presents, too, the remains of an old dmrch, 
erected, as tradition reports, by. the pious Helena, on the 
spot where the Virgin sat down to bewail the absence of 
her son, who had tarried behind in Jerusalem to commune 
with the doctors in the Temple. 

Beyond this interesting hamlet, at the distance of abitat 
four hours, is X^an, cal^ Lebonah in the Bible, a village 
ntuated on the eastern side of a delicious vale. The road 
between these two places is carried through a wild and very 
hilly country, destitute of trees or other marks of cultiva? 
tion, and rendered ahnost totally unproductive by the bar- 
barism of the government. In a narrow dell, formed by 
two loffy precipices, are the ruins of a monastery, being 
in the neighbourhood of that mystic Bethel where Jacob 
enjoyed his vision of heavenly things, and had his stony 
couch made easy by the beautiful picture of ministering 
angels ascending and descending firom the presence of the 
Eternal. 

The next object of interest is connected with the name 
of the same patriarch. It is Jacobs WeU,"— the scene of 
the memorable conference between our Saviour and the 
woman of Samaria. Such a locality was too important to 
be omitted by Helena while selecting sites for Christian 
churches. Over it, accordingly, was erected a luge edifice ; 
of which, however, the ** voracity oC time, aided by the 
Turks,*' has left nothing but a few foundations remaining. 
Maundrell tells us that ** the well is covered at present wiUi 
an old stone vault, into which you are let down through a 
very straight hole ; and then removing a broad flat stone 
you discover the mouth of the well itselt It is dug in i^ 
firm rock, and extends about three yards in diameter v^ 
thirty-flve in depth ; five of which we found full of water. 
This confutes a story commonly told to travellers who do 
not take the pains to examine the weU, namely, that it n 
dry all the year round except on l^e ttjumtxwtj of thai 
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day on Wbidi our Blessed Lord sat upon it ; bat then boD^ 
bl^ up with abundance of water.'** 

At this point the traveller enters the narrc^ valley of 
Sheehem, or S jchar, as it is termed in the New Testament, 
cmnhxmg on either side by the two mountains Gerizim and 
£bal. These oninences, it is well known, have obtained 
much celebrity as the theatre on which was pronounced the 
sanction of the Divine law — the blessings which attend 
obedience, and the corses which follow the violation of the 
heavenly stati;tes. *« And it shall come to pass, when the 
Lord tl^ Qod bath brought thee in unto the land whither 
thou ffoest to possess it, that thou shdt put the blessing 
upon Mount Gferizim> and the curse upon Mount EbaL 
Aie they not on the other side Jordan, by the way where 
the sun goeth down, in the land of the Ganaanttes, which 
dwell in Sse champaign over against Gilgal, beside the plains 
<H'Moreh1"t 

Every reader is aware that -the Somantans, whose prin- 
cipal residence since the captivity has been at Shechem, 
have a place of worship on Mount Gerizim, to which ther 
repair at certain seasons to perform the rites of their reli- 
gion. It was upon the same hill, according to the reading 
m their verMon of tiie Pentateuch, that the Almighty com- 
manded the children of Israel to set up mat stones covered 
with plaster, on whidi to inscribe the body of their law ; 
to erect an altar ; to offer peace-offerings ; and to rejoice 
before the Lord their God. , In the Hebrew edition of the 
same inspired books. Mount Ebal is selected as the scene 
of these pious services ;— ^ variation which the Samaritans 
openly ascribe to the hatred and malignity of the Jews, 
who, they assert, have in this passage corrupted the sacred 
oracles. In the immediate vicinity of the town vt seen a 
small mosque, which is said to cover the sepulchre of 
Joseph^ and to be situated in the field bought by Jacob 
from Hamor, the father of Shechem, as is related in the 
)iock of Genesis, and alluded to by St. John in the fourth 
ch^ter of his gospeLt 

The road mn Leban to Nablous, or Naplosa^ is de^ 

* Jowney, p. 03. t I>eiit. xi. SO, 30. 

t **TlMiconiethJkBtoaek7or8uDaMt,wlUehls6tllsdMlMr,n«0 
to the parcel of gnmndttkatJacobgaTQtebls SOB Josepli. NiWJseott^ 
Well was there.— John W. 5, fi. 
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scribed by Dr. Clarke as being moimtainoiis, rockj, and 
full of loose stones. Yet, he adds, the cnltiTation is ereiy- 
where marvellous ; affording one of the most striking pic- 
tures of human industiy that it is possible to behold. The 
limestone rocks and shingly valleys of Judea are entirely 
covered with plantations of figs, vines, and- olive-trees ; not 
a single spot seemed to be neglected. The hills, from their 
bases to their upmost summits, are overspread with gar- 
dens ; all of them free firom weeds, and in the highest state 
of improvement. Even the sides of the most barren 
mountains have been rendered fertile, by being divided into 
terraces, like steps rising one above another, upon which 
soil has been accumulated with astonishing labour. A sight 
of this temtory can alone convey any adequate idea of its 
surprising produce ; it is truly the Eden of the East, re- 
joicing in the abundance of its wealth. The effect of this 
upon the people v^as strikingly portrayed in their counte- 
nances. Instead of the depressed and ^oomy looks seen 
on the desolated plains belonging to the Pasha of Damas- 
cus, health and hilarity everywhere prevailed. Under a 
wise and beneficent government, the produce of the Holy 
Jjand, it is asserted, would exceed all calculation. Its peren- 
nial harvests, the salubrity of its air, its limjnd springs, its 
livers, lakes, plains, hills, and vales, added to the serenity 
of its climate, prove this land to be indeed a " field which 
the Lord hath blessed."* 

The ancient Shechem is one of the most prosperoui 
towns in the Holy Land, being still the metropolis of a 
rich and extensive country, and abounding in agricultural 
wealth. Nor is there any thing finer than its appearance 
when viewed firom the heights by which it is surrounded. 
It strikes the eye of the traveller who advances from the 
north, as being unbosomed in the most delightful and fra- 
grant bowers, half-concealed by rich gardens and stately 
trees, collected into groves all round the beautiful valley in 
which it stands. There is a considerable trade, as well as 
a flourishing manufacture of soap ; and the population has 
been reckoned as high as ten thousand, — an estimate, how- 
ever, which Mr. Buckingham thinks somewhat overrated. 
WiUiin the town are six mosques, five baths, oae Christian 

• Travols, vol. iv. p. 984. 
S 
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elMuch, an exo^ent eorered bazMur for fine goods, «nd aa 
i^n one l(br pioTisions, besides numerous cotton-cloUi 
manufactories, and sIkhm of eveiy description. The in- 
habitants are chiefly M<mammedans. The Jews, inheriting 
their ancient enmity towards the Samaritans, avoid the 
eounti^ which the latter formeriy^ possessed; while the 
Christians, alienated by the suroicion of heresy among 
their bretluren at Nabloos, prefer we more orthodox assem- 
blies at Jerusalem and Nazareth. 

The Samaritans themselres do not exceed forty in num- 
ber. They have a syni^gue in the town, where they per- 
form divine service every Saturday. Four times a year 
they ffo in solemn procession to the old temple on Mount 
Gerizun ; on which occasion they meet before sunrise, and 
eontinue reading the Law till noon. On one of these days 
they kill six or seven rams. They have but one school 
in Nablous where their language is taught, though the^ 
take much pride in preserving ancient manuscripts of their 
Pentateuch in the original character. Mr. Connor saw a 
copy which is reported to be three thousand five hundred 
years old, but was not allowed to examine, nor even to 
touch it. 

If any tlung connected with the memory of past ages be 
calculated to awaken local enthusiasm, the land around 
this city is eminenthr entitled io that distinction. The 
sacred record of events transacted in the fields of Shechem 
is from our earliest years remembered with delight " Along 
the valley,'* observes a late traveller, **we b^eld a com- 
pany of Ishmaelites coming firom Gilead, as in the days of 
Reuben and Judah, with tb^ir camels, bearing spicery, and 
balm, and myrrh ; who would gladly have purchased an- 
other Joseph of his brethren, bjSl conveyed him as a slave 
to some Potiphar in Egypt. Upon the hills around flodu 
' and herds were feeding as of okl ; nor in the simple garb 
of the shepherds of Samaria was there any thing to «on- 
t^dict the notions we may entertain of the i^pearance 
formerly exhibited by the sons of Jacob.*'* 

It has been remaned in reference to Jacob's Well, where 
our Lord held his eonversation with the woman of Samaria, 
that no Christian sdiolar ever read the fourth chiqpt^r of 

* Clarke, voL iv. p. S7ft. 
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St John*! Gofpel witlioat being struck with the immeioiiff 
internal eridencee of truth which crowd upon the mind in 
its perusal. Within so small a compass it is impossiMe to 
find, in other writings, so many sources of reflection and 
of interest Independently of its importance as a theo- 
logical document, it concentrates so mudi information that 
a volume might be filled with its singular illustration of the 
history of the Jews and the geography of the country. All 
that can be collected upon these subjects from Josephus 
seems to be but a comment on this ' chapter. The journey 
of our Lord from Judea into Galilee— the cause of it-^s 
passage through Samaria — his approach to the metropolis 
of that country — ^its name— his arrival at the Amorite field 
which terminates the narrow Valley of Shechem — the an- 
cient custom of stopping at a well— ^e female employment 
of drawing water — the disciples sent into the city for food, 
by which the situation of the well and of the town is so 
obviously implied-^he questioti of the* woman referring to 
existing prejudices which separated the Jews from the Sa- 
maritan8---the depth of the well — the oriental allusion con- 
tained in the expression ** living water** — the history of the 
well itself, and the customs thereby illustrated— the worship 
upon Mount Gerizim — all these occur within a few verses, 
and supply a species of evidence for the truth of the nar- 
rative in which they are imbodied that no candid mind hat 
ever been able to resist.* 

The ancient Samaria presents itself to the traveller in 
these days under the name of Sebaste, or the Venerable, — 
an appellation confeqwd up<m it by Herod in honour of his 
pbtron Augustus. The Jewish historian describes at length 
the bmldings erected by the Idumean prince, especially a 
citadel, and a noble temple which he intended to exhibit to 
future generations as a specimen of his taste and munifi- 
cence. He adds, that the town, was twenty furlongs in 
circumference, and distant one dAy's journey from Jerusa- 
lem. It is computed by modem tourists to be more than 
forty miles. The situation is extremely beautiful as well 
as naturally stronir* being placed on a large hUl encom- 
passed all rouiMi by a broad deep valley, and therefore 
capable of an easy and complete fortification. But die 

* Ofaike^ ?oL Ir. p. ISO. 
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iplendid city of Herod b now reduced to a village, amall 
mad poor, exhibiting only the remains of its former great- 
ness. In one place, according to Br* Richardson, there are 
mxty columns of the Ionic older extended in a singly row, 
mamng the site of some gorgeous structure erected by the 
vassal of Augustus. Mr. Buckingham counted eighty-three 
of these pillars, and alludes to a tradition current among 
^e natives, that they formed part of Herod's own palace. 
This may be the edi£ce mentioned by Josephus, who says 
that- the king just named built a sacred place of a ^long 
and a half in circuit, and adorned, it wiUi all sorts of deco- 
rations ; and therein constructed a temple remarkable both 
for its largeness and its beauty. 

Mr. Maundrell relates, that in his time the place where 
the city had stood was entirely converted into gardens; 
and all the tokens that remain to testify that there ever was 
such a metropolis are only a large square piazza surrounded 
with pillars, and some poor ruins of a church, said to have 
been built by the Empress Helena over the {dace where St. 
John the Baptist was both imprisoned and beheaded. In 
the body of this temple you go down a staircase into the 
very dungdon where that holy blood was shed. The Turks 
hold the prison in great veneration, and over it have erected 
a small mosque ; but for a little piece of money they suffer 
you to go in and satisfy your curiosity at pleasure. 

A hundred and thirty years, aided by the destructive 
habits of Mohammedans, seem to have made a deep im- 
pression upon the remains of Sebaste ; for when Dr. Clarke 
passed through it, he coutd not discover even the relics of a 
ffreat city, and was, therefore, disposed to question the ex« 
istence of the splendid ruins mentioned by Maundrell, and 
more minutely described by Richardson and Buckingham. 
He is inclined to identify the site of the ancient Samaria 
with the high ground on which stands the castle of San- 
torri ; but his reasoning is not sufficiently cogent to satisfy 
the mind even of the least reflecting among his readers. 

At this point we leave the territoiy of Ephraim, and pass 
into that of the half-tribe of Manasseh. Pursuing his course 
northwards, the traveller reaches a small hamlet called Beth- 
amareen ; and afterward, at the distance of three or four 
miles, he finds himself at Gibba, a village surrounded with 
trees bearing olive* and pomegranates, and occupying a 
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lolbr itaftiim over a narrow valley. Thii place ia raceeeded 
by Sannour, which appears to be nothing more than a caatle 
erected on an insular hill, and is more commonly known W 
the name of Fort Giurali. Another village, called Aban, 
presents itself on the right-hand, imbosomed in a grove of 
miit trees ; bat the stranger, desirous to proceed, ^vances 
along the valley until, after having ascended a rising ground, 
he beholds stretched out at his feet the fine plain of EsdraS- 
lon covered with the richest pasture.* 

On the slope of the hill which bounds the southern ex- 
tremity of this fertile* valley stands the town of Jennin, a 
place, like most of the cities of Palestine,'more remarkable 
for decayed grandeur than for actual wealth, beauty, or 
power. Its ancient name was Ginoa, and it is found re- 
corded in the works of some of the older writers as a fron- 
tier place between Samaria and Galilee. The population 
at present is said to amount to about eight hundred ; but 
the ruins of a palace and a mosque prove that it once pos- 
sessed a greater importance than now belongs to it Marble 
pillars, fountains, and even piazzas still remain in a venr 
perfect state ; an Arabic inscription over one of which 
induces the reader to believe that it was erected by a com- 
mander named Selim. 

Instead of pursuing our course towards Nazareth and the 
Lake of Tiberias, we shall now cross the Jordan into the 
Land of Gilead, and lay before our readers a brief outline 
of the discoveries which have been recently made in that 
•ection of Palestine, the ij^eritance of Reuben and of Gad. 
We. have already remarked, that to the indefatigable exer- 
tions of Br. Seetzen the world are indebted for much of tl^ 
knowledge they possess relative to the ancient city of Ge- 
raza, the ruins of which are pointed out by the Arabs under 
the name of Djerash. 

Approaching it from the south, the traveller first observes 
a triumphal gateway, nearly entire, bearing a striking re- 
semblance in point of workmanship to the remains of An- 
tinoe in IJpper Egypt The front presents four columns 
of a small diameter, and constructed of many separate pieces 
of stone : their pedestals are of a square form, but taU uid 
idendex* On «fUBh of these is placed a design of leaves, very 

•BklliIdsoll.ToI.tt.^41i. 
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like a Corinthian capital without the Tolutet ; and on tlyf 
again rises the shaft, which is plain, and composed of many 
email portions. As all the columns were broken near the 
top, the crowning capitals are not seen. The pediment and 
fiiese are also destroyed ; but enough remains to five an 
accurate idea of the original design, and to prove that the 
order of the architecture was Corinthian. The building 
appears to have been a' detached triumphal arch, erected for 
the en^nce of some victorious hero passing into the city. 

Just within thia gateway is pnerceived an extensive nau- 
machia, or theatre for the exhibition of sea-fights, constructed 
of fine masonry, and finished on the top with a large mould- 
ing wrought in the stone. The channels for filling it with 
water are still visible. Passing onward there is seen a 
second gateway, exactly similar m design to the one already 
mentioi^d, but connected here on both sides with the walls 
of the city, to which it seems to have formed the proper en- 
trance. Turning to the left the stranger advances into a 
laige and beautiml colonnade arranged .in a circular form, 
all of the Ionic order, and surmounted by an architrave. 
He next perceives beyond this point a long avenue of 
columns in a straight Une, supposed to mark the direction 
of some principal street that led through the whole length 
of die town. These columns are all of uie Corinthian order, 
and the range on each side is ascended to by a flight of steps. 

Making ms way along this imaginary street over masses 
of rains, his attention is attracted by four magnificent pil- 
lars of greater height and larger diameter than the rest ; 
but, like all the others, supportmg only an entablature, and 
probably standing before the front of some principal edifice 
now destroyed, lie next arrives at a square formed by the 
first intersection of the midn street by one crossing it at 
right angles, and, like it also, apparently once lined on both 
sides by an ^venue of cqlumns. At the point of intersection 
are four masses of building resembling pedestals ; on the top 
of which there probably stood small Corinthian columns, as 
shafts and capitals of that order are now scattered below. 
Passing the fragments of a solid wall on the left, which ap- 
pears to have constituted the front of a large edifice, the 
tourist next oomes to the ruins of a temple of a semicircular 
form, with four columns in firont, and facing the principal 
street in a right line. The spring of its huf-dome is still 
remaining, as well as several columns of yellow marble ttid 
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•f red granite. The whole seems to have been executed 
with peculiar care, especially the sculpture of the firiezef, 
cornices, pediments, and capitals, whicn are all of the Co- 
rinthian order, and considered not less rich and chaste than 
the works of the best ages. On a broken altar near this 
ruin is observed an inscription, containing the name of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. ** Beyond this, again," says Mr. Bucking- 
ham, ** we had temples, cobnnades, theatres, arched build- 
ings with domes, detached groups of Ionic and Corinthian 
colunms, bridges, aqueducts,, and portions of large buildings 
scattered here and there in our way ; none of which we 
could examine wiUi any deeree of atteption, from the re- 
straint under which our guides had placed us."* 

The author of the unpublished journal from which we 
have already drawn some rich materials inspected the re- 
mains of Geraza three years ago. ** We set out for the 
ruins, and reached them before sunrise. Having fteen them 
only partially by a faint light and from a distance the pre- 
vious evening, I had not formed a hiffh opinion of them, and 
wondered that they should ever have been brought into com- 
parison vrith Palmyra. A full examination now pdtered my 
decision, and lefl me and all the party full of admiration at 
the ffrandeur and the elegance of the ruins. We were 
struck with the view down the main street of the city. 
Close to us was a temple, a fine mass of building, surrounded 
by innumerable fedlen columns and ruined cornices. Be- 
neath was the great street, commencing in an elegant cir- 
cular or rather oval colonnade of fifty-seven pillars, and «on- 
taininff a succession of straight colonnades on eacli side, 
crossed at right angles by another line of columns with an 
entablature. On one side was ,a splendid temple with 
columns, on a height ; and on the other a bridge crossing 
the stream on which the ruins stand. Close to this tempte 
is a theatre in remarkably high repair ; almost all the seats 
are quite entire. The proscenium is still sufficiently so to 
give a complete idea of the plan ; and it is easy to sit on one 
of the benches smd fancy a Greek play performing to a Ge- 
razan audience as.it was seventeen hundred years ago. 
Proceeding northward along the great street, we soon came 
to a building which seemed to me one of the finest things in 

* Travels in FalMtine, &c. by J. S. Buckingham, vol. tt. p. lii 
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Jenth. It was a tort of temicifcolar temple, in front of 
ir^h. had been a portico of Corinthian columns, composing 
part of the grand colonnade. I do not tluidc they can be 
under fifty feet in height, and their form is very elejo^c. 
The semicircular buildmg itself is coyered with a half-£me, 
and ornamented with particular richness and beauty. It is 
lemwdLable thrbu^out these ruins, how admirabbr the 
columns and buildmgs are disposed for producing effect in 
combination. Of two bridges, a ffood *deal of the one to the 
east remains, and the arches rc^idi across the riyer, though 
t is not passable, owing to the destruction of the upper part 
There is a payed road between the colonnades leadmg from 
the bridge.*^ 

The ground occupied by this dty, which was nearly in 
the form of a square, might have been enclosed by aline of 
lour English mUes in length ; the distance fr^m the ruined 
gateway on the south to the small temple on the north being 
about fiye thousand feet. It stood on the corresponding 
riopes of two opposite*hill8, with a narrow but not a deep 
▼alley between th^n, tb^rou^h which ran a clear stream of 
water springing from fountams near the centre of the town, 
and bendinff its way thence to the southward. But so 
complete is the desolation of this once magnificent place, that 
Bedouin Arabs now eticamp among its ruins for the sake of 
the riyulet by wUch they are'washed, as they would collect 
near a well m the midst of. their natiye desert. Sudi por- 
tions of the 8<nl as are still cultiyated, are pIou|^ed by men 
who claim no property in it ; and the same spot aocoiuinglj 
is occupied by different persons eyery succeeding year, as 
time and chance may happen to direct. 

Mr. Buckingham thinks that the similarity of situation, 
as well as of name, would lead to the conclusion that this 
Jerash of the Arabs is the same with the Ger^radia of the 
Hebrews. Reland ffiyes a yariety of deriyations, quoted 
from Pliny, Jamblidius, Epiphanius, and Origen ; all of 
^ which are much more satisfactory as they regard the po- 
'aitbn of a certain town in the Land of Gilead, than as they 
eonyey any precise ideas as to its etymological import. 
After the Romans conquered Judea, the count^ beyond the 
Jovdan became one of their frironrite colonies ; to whidi, 
from the circumstance of its eontaininf ten cities, they 
gaT6 tli0 name of Decapolis, — an appellaSon recognised by 
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^t Maik in the serenth chapter of his Goipel. Gereza, it 
Is presumed, was one of those cities ; and although its bis- 
tory is darkened with more than the usual doubt which 
attaches to the Jewish annala after the fall of Jerusalem, 
there is reason to believe that in the time of Vespasian it 
suffered the penalty of rebellion, and was finally destroyed 
by the Saracens when they attacked the eastern boundaries 
of the empire. 

We must satisfy ourselves with a mere glance at the hills 
of Gilead ; the rich pasture-lands of the tribe of Reuben, 
.and formeriy the kingdom of the gigantic Og, the monarch 
of Bashan. It is well known that tne Valley of the Jordan 
is bounded on the east by a range of mountains still more 
lofty than those which skirt its western limits ; but it was 
not suspected till lately that the former concealed in their 
recesses some of the richest scenery and most valuable land 
anywhere to be found in Palestine. Rising gradually from 
the bed of the river, the traveller soon finds himself on a 
platform seven or eight hundred feet above its level ; form- 
mg a district of extraordinary fertility, abounding with the 
most beautiful prospects, clothed vrith thick forests, diversi- 
fied with verdant slopes, and possessing extensive plains of 
a fine soil, yielding m nothing to the most prolific parts of 
Galilee and Samaria. ** We continued our way," says Mr. 
Buckingham, " to the north-east, through a country, the 
beauty of which so surprised us, that we often asked each 
other what were our sensations; as if to ascertain the 
reality of what we saw, and persuade each other, by mutual 
confessions of our ddight, that the picture before us was 
not an optical illusion. The landscape alone, which varied 
at every turn, and gave us new beauties from any point of 
view, was of itself worth all the pcdns of an excursion to the 
eastward of the Jordan ; and the park-like scenes that 
sometimes softened the romantic wildness of the general 
character as a whole, reminded us of similar spots m less 
neglected lands."* 

The scenery continues of the same fascinating description 
iill the traveller reaches the Nahr el Zerkah, or river Jab* 
hok, the ancient boundary between the Amoritep and the 
Children of Ammon. The banks are thickly clothed with 

* Travels in Palestiiw, vdL tt. p. 101. 
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the oleander and plane-tree, the wild oHto and almond, and 
many flowering-shrubf of great variety and elegance. The 
stream ia about thirty feet broad, deeper than the Jordan, 
and nearly as rapid, rushing downwaras over a rocky chan- 
nel. On the northern side begins the kingdom of Bashan, 
celebrated for its oaks, its cattle, and the bodily strength oK 
its inhabitants. The opposite plate exhibits a view of the 
Jabbok, and of the bold Alpine range which fenced the ter- 
ritory of one of the most formidable enemies of Israel ; yen- 
lying in its fullest extent the description of Moses, who 
says, ** The border of the children of Ammon was strong."* 

The curious reader will find in the Travels of Mr. Buck- 
ingham some ingenious reasoning employed by him to fix 
the locality of Bozor, Romoth, Jabesh, and other towns 
situated in Gilead, and which ware rendered important by 
the various events recorded in the sacred volume. 

About six miles from Djerash towards the north stands 
the village of Souf, on the brow of a lofty hill, and flanked 
by a deep ravine. It retains several mans of having ,been 
the site of some more ancient and considerable town, pre- 
senting large blocks of stone with moulduigs and sculpture 
wrought into the modem buildings. In the neighbourhood 
are seen the walls of an edifice apparently Roman, as also 
the ruins of two small towers which may with equal 
certainty be traced to the age of Saracenic domination. 
Souf can boast of nearly five hundred inhabitants, idl rigid 
Mohammedans, and remariuble for a snriy and suspicious 
character. 

Leaving this rather inhospitable village, the traveller who 
wishes to visit the remains of Gamala proceeds in a north- 
westerly direction, descending into a fine valley, and again 
rising on a gentle ascent, the whole being profiisely and 
beautifiilly wooded with evergreen oaks below, and pines 
upon the ridge of the hill above. <* Mr. Bankes, who had 
seen the whole of England, the greater part of Italy and 
France, and almost every province of Spain and Portugal, 
frecuently remariced, that m all his travels he had met with 
nothing equal to it, excepting only in some parts of the 
latter country, — ^Entre Minho and Douro, — to which aloot 
he could compare it**! 

•Naiii.zxi.M. D0ot.tt.17. tBlleldllghn^vel.tt.^tM. 
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Seyeral hamlets and some ohmsme indiestions of mdeiit 
buildings meet the eye in voursm^ the journey to Om Keis. 
Before reaching this town, the road emerges into a hiHy dis* 
trict, hleak» rocky) and Sl-eultivated. The view is at 
monotonous as that Irom Jerusalem, forming a striking con- 
trast to the rich, verdant, and lieantiful scenery whidi dis- 
tinguishes Bashan and 6i|ead. 

Gamala, for under that name the ruins of the Roman sta- 
tion are most familiarly known, must have covered a site 
nearly square ; its greatest length, from east to west, being 
seventeen hundred short paces, and its breadth about one- 
fourth less. A considerable portion of it seems to have 
stood on the summit of a hill, well fortified all round ; the 
traces of towers and o^er works of defence being still visible 
even on its steepest parts. The portals of the eastern gate 
remain, from whence a noble street appears to hliv* run 
t]m>ugh the whole length of the city, lined by a han^bpme 
colonnade of Ionic and Corinthian pillars. The pavement 
is formed of square blocks of black volcanic stone, and is still 
so pejrfect, that the ruts of wheel-carriages are to be seen in 
it, of different breadths and about an iniok in depth, as lit the 
ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum.* 

The first edifice which presents Itself on entering the 
•astern gate is a theatre, the scene and firont of wUch are 
entirely destroyed, but the benches are preserved. SdU 
farther on are appearances of an Ionic temple, the cc^on- 
nade of the street being continued ; and i^ut half-way 
along is a range of Corinthiaki pillars on pedestals, maridnff 
the position of some grand edifice. Not a column, indee<JE 
contmues erect, but the plan can be distinctly traced. This 
supposed temple must OKve been a hundred paces in depth 
from north to south; and its feigade, which fironted the 
street and came in a fine with the grand colonnade already 
mentioned, cannot have been less than a hundred ana 
«ighty feet in' breadth. The chief peculiarity of ^ds struc- 
ture, however, consists in its haying been built on a lance 
oi fine arches, so that its foundations were higher than the 
general level of the town; and hence, as the pedestals^ die 
columns were elevated considerably above the street, i 
have jneaentod a very strikii^ object. 

* Tnvsts in FaksttM, p. S8^ 
T 
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There are the remaint of numerous other edifioes, theatres, 
and temples, but they are all too indistinct to enable even a 
professional eye to pronounce with confidence on their plan 
and particular purpose. The prevalent orders of architec- 
ture are Ionic and Corinthian, though some few capitals 
decidedly Boric are discovered among the ruins. The 
stone generally used throughout the city is that of the 
neighbouring mountains,-^a species of gray rock approach- 
ing to a carbonate of lime ; but the shafts of some of the 
pillars are formed of a black substance, supposed to have a 
volcanic origin, and most commonly preferred for the inter- 
nal decorations of funereal vaults and sarcophagi.* 

As the ruins here described are not inunediately on th« 
position usually assigned to Gamala on the maps, and as ^. 
Seetzen, the only person besides Mr. Buckingham who ha« 
published any account of them, thinks that they are those 
of Gadara, the latter enters into a lengthened discussion in 
support of his own views, calling in the authority of several 
ancient writers to establish his position. The reader will 
find that much of the ambiguity which prevails on this point 
arises from the fact of there being in different parts of 
Canaan several towns of the same name. For example^ 
there was unquestiohably a place called Gadara on the 
eastern shore of the Lake of Tiberias ; while, from the 
testimony of Josephus, it is equally certain that the same 
appellation was given to the capital of Perea. In the New 
Testament, the country of the Gadarenes ts described as 
being on the other side of the sea, over-against Galilee,— 
a notice which removes all doubt from the opinion of those 
who maintain the existence of a town or village, named 
Gadara, situated to the nortI\ward of the site generally 
clauned for Gamala, and nearer the body of the lake. 

Mr. Buckingham tells us, that the account, given in th* 
gospel of the habitation of the demoniac, out of whom 
the legion of devils was cast, struck him very forcibly 
while wandering among savage mountains and surrounded 
by tombs; still iised as houses by individuals and even by 
whole families. A finer occasion finr expressing the pas- 
«ons of madness in all their violence, contrasted with the 
terene virtue and benevolence of Iffim who went about con- 

* BocUngtuun, vol. iL p. 901. 
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tinuallj doing good, could hardly be chosen for the pencil 
of an artist ; and a faithful delineation of the rugged and 
wild majesty of the mountain scenery on the one hand, 
with the still calm of the lake on the other, would give an 
additional charm to the picture.* 

Amid the interesting ruins of Gamala, situated in a bar- 
ren district, alike unfavourable for agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, it is impossible not to be surprised at 
the indications of wealth and luxury which most have 
centred within its walls. The opulence cannot but have 
been considerable which erected such splendid temples and 
colonnades, and supported two large theatres ; erecting, at 
the same time, such massive tombs and splendid sarcoplutgi 
for all classes of the population. Its desolation may be 
traced to the rebellious spirit of the inhabitants, and the 
sanguinary wars to which it led under successive emperors. 
Vespasian, whose name is so closely associated with the 
histoiy of Palestine for good and for evil, directed against 
it on more than one occasion the fiiry of the Roman legions, 
and finally levelled its walls, that they might not again be 
defended by such desperate insurgents. At a later period, 
its remote situation withdrew it from the attention of 
Europeans ; and, in truth, its very existence had ceased to 
be remembered, until its ruins were once more .visited by 
travellers in the course of the present centuiy. 

passing along the eastern border of the lake, and ad- 
vancing towards its northern extremity, the traveller easily 
recognises that desert place where the multitude was fed 
upon the miraculous loaves and fishes. Here, too, was the 
«cene of the remarkable punishment inflicted upon the Gad- 
arenes for their insensibility to Divine instruction, as well, 
perhaps, as for their unhallowed pursuit in feeding animals 
forbiddeo by the law of Moses. The brink of the water 
presents many steep places where such a catastrophe might 
be easily realized. 

At the upper end of the lake are the remains of Caper- 
naum, now called Talhevnn, or Tel Hoom, situated about 
ten miles from TiberiiMi in a north-easterly direction. This 
village, although at present nothing more than a station of 
Bedouins, appears to have been occupied in former time* 

* Travels in Palestiiie, vol. ii. p. 361. 
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by a setdMnest of MMne impoitaiice, as the niini of 0taiehr 
buildings are found scattered over a wide space in the 
neighbourhood. The foundations of a magnificent edifice 
can still be traced ; but the structure itself is so much 
dilapidated that it is no longer possible to determine whether 
It was a temple or a palace. The northern end is sixty-five 
paces in length, andi as the eastern wall seems to have 
extended to the edze of the water, its length could not be 
less than five hundred feet. A^^thin this space are seen 
large blocks of sculj^tured stone, in firiezes, cornices, and 
mouldings. 

The appearance of the Sea of Galilee, as seen from this 
point of view at Capernaum, is very gnmd. Its greatest 
kngth runs nearly north and sooUi, firtmi fifteen to eighteen 
miles, while its breads averages from five to six. The 
Darren aspect of the mountains on eadi aide, and the total 
absence of wood, ffive, however, a cast of duhiess to the 
picture ; and this is increased even to a feelin^r of melan- 
choly by the dead ealm of its surface, and the silence which 
reigns throughout its whole extent, where not a boat or 
vessel of any kind is to be found. No fisherman any 
longelr plies his laborious crafk on the bosom of the lake, 
nor seeks to vary his scanty meal by letting down his net 
Ibr a draught Mr. Buckingham observed, Som the heights 
above, shoals of fish dartinff through the water, and the 
shore in some places covered with stodks and diving-birds, 
which repair thidier in sean^ of food ; but when, on one 
occasion, he' suggested that asmpper might be procured for 
his party by exercising a little wiU with the rod or net, he 
discovered that the iiiMMant barbarians whom he addressed 
had not yet taken alssson firom the fowls of the air. 

A drcumstance deserving of notice is mentioned by Has- 
selquist, in tegaid to the tenants of this hike. He thought 
it remaritsble that the same kind of fish should be here met 
with as in the Nile,— charmuth, silurus, banni, mulsil, and 
sparus Oalilsus. This explains the observations of certain 
travellers, who speak oi the Sea of Tiberias as possessing 
fish peculiar to itself; not bong aoquainted perhi^ with 
the produce of the Egyptian river. Josephus was of the 
same opinion ; and yet it is worthy of remark, that in de- 
scribinff the fountain of Capernaum his conjectures teed 
to coalrm the eondusbns of the Swe&h naturalist : — 
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** Some consider it," says the Jewish historian, << as a vein 
of the Nile, because it brings forth fishes resembling the 
coracinus of the Alexandrian lake."* 

That Capernaum was a place of some wealth and con- 
sequence in the time of our Saviour may be inferred from 
the expostulation addressed to it, when he upbraided the 
other' cities wherein most of his mighty works were 
done : — " Wo unto thee, Chorazin ! Wo unto thee, Beth- 
saida! And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
heaven, shalt be brought down to hell." But the histoiy 
of all the towns on the lake of Genesareth has been covered 
vrith a cloud which it is now impossible to penetrate ; and 
nothing, accordingly, is more difficult than to determine the 
situations occupied, even during the latter period of the 
Roman ascendency, by some of the principal places on 
which the emperors lavished their wealth and taste. Beth- 
saida was converted by Herod from an insignificant village 
into the dignity and grandeur of a city, named Julias, m 
complunent to the daughter of Augustus. At the present 
moment, however, no traces remain to point out the line- of 
its walls ox the foundations of its palaces. Genesareth 
has in like manner disappeared ; or if there be any relics 
of the town which once gave its name to the inland sea 
whose shore it adorned, they are so indistinct and ambigu- 
ous as not to merit the notice of the traveller. Tarachea 
is represented by the hamlet of Sumuk, and the ruins of 
Chorazin are imagined to meet the eye somewhere on the 
opposite coast; but, upon the whole, the denunciation 
uttered acainst the unbelieving cities of Galilee has been 
literally nilfilled, as they are now brought down to the 
lowest pitch of obscurity and oblivion.t 

Tiberias is the only place on the Sea of Galilee which 
retains any marks of its ancient importance. It is under- 
stood to cover the ground formerly occupied by a town of a 
much remoter age, and of which some traces can still be 
distinguished on the beach, a little to the southward of the 

*J(MephUib.Ui.DeBenJad. Hasselquist, p. 157. Clarke, tr. p. 397. 

t Travels in Palestine, vol. ii. p. 359.—" Que urbes, quod ipse senrator 
Us pnmlixerat, hodie in roinis jacent."— Cluverins, lib. v. cap. 20. ** Ca- 
pernaum was visited in the sixth century by Antoninus the Martyr, an 
extract Mm whose Itinerary is preserved by Beland, who speaks of • 
church erected upon the spot where St. Peter's dwelling once stood.**—) 
Clarkes Travels vol. iv. p. 211. 

T2 
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preaeBt walUu ICstoir relates thai it was built by Herod 
the Tetrarch, and dedicated to the Emperor Tiberius, his 
patron, although there prevails, at the same time, an obscure 
tradition, that the new city owed its foundation entirely to 
the imperial pleasure, and was named by him who com« 
manded it to be erected. Josephus notices the additional 
circumstance, which of itself gives great probability to the 
opinion of its being established cm the ruins of an oldei 
town, that, as many sepulchres were removed in order to 
make room for the Rinnan structures^ the Jews could hardfy 
be induced to occupy houses which,, according to their 
notions, were legally impure. Adrichomius considers Ti- 
berias to be the Uhinneroth of the Hebrews, and says, that 
it was captured by Bexmadad, king of Syria, who d^royed ' 
It, and was in afler-affes rcstCNred by Heiod, who surrounded 
it with waUs, and adorned it with magnificent buMi^. 
The old Jewish city, whatever was its name, probably owed 
its existence to the fiime of its hot baths, — ^an origin to which 
many ten^les, uod even the cities belonging to them, may 
be traced. 

The present town of Tabazia, as it is now called, is in 
the {(ma of an irregular crescent, and is enclosed towards 
the land by a wall flanked with circular towers. It lies 
neariy north and south along the edge of the lake, and has 
its eastern firont so close to the water, on the brink of which 
it stands, that some of the houses are washed by the sea. 
Thid whole does not appear more than a mile in circuit, and 
cannot, from the manner in which they are placed, contain 
above 500 separate dwellings. Th^e are two gates visibU 
from without, one -near' the southern and the other in the 
western wall ; there are appearances also of the town havina 
been sunMinded by a ditch, but this is now filled up and 
used for gardens. 

The inferior presents but few subjects of interest, among 
which are a mosque vnth a dome and_minaret, and two 
Jewish synagogues. There is a Obristian place of worship 
called the House of Peter, which is thought by some to be 
the oldest building used for that purpose m any part of Pal- 
estine. It is a vaulted room, tiurty feet long by fifteen 
broad, and peifaaps fifteen in height, standing nearly east 
and Wbst, with its door of entrance at the western frt>nt, and 
its altat immediatebr opposite in a shallow recess. Over 
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the door is one small window, and on each side four others, 
all arched and open. The structure is of a very ordinary 
kind, both in workmanship and material ; the pavement 
within is similar to that used for streets in this country; 
and the walls are entirdy devoid of sculpture or any other 
architectural ornament. But it derives no small interest 
from the popular belief that it is the veiy house which Peter 
inhabited at the time of his being called from his boat to 
follow the Messias. It is manifest, notwithstanding, that 
it must have been originally constructed for a place of di- 
vine worship, and probably at a period much later than the 
days of the apostle whose name it bears, although there is 
no good ground for questioning the tradition which places 
it on the very spot long venen^ed as the site of his more 
humble habitation. Here too it was, say the dwellers in • 
Tiberias, that he pushed c^ his boat into the lake when 
about to have his raith rewarded by the miraculous draught 
of fishes.* 

Besides the public buildings already specified are the 
house of the aga, on the rising ground near the northern 
garter of the town, a small baaaar, and two or three coffee- 
sheds ; the ordinary dwellings of the inhabitants are such 
as are commonly seen in eastern villages, but are marked 
by a peculiarity which Mr. Buclungham witnessed there iat 
the first time. On the terrace of ahnost every house stands 
a small square enclosure of reeds, loosely covered with 
leaves ; to which, he learned, heads of families are wont to 
resort during the summer months, when, from the low situa- 
tion of the town and the absence of coding breezes, the 
heat of the nights is literaDy intolerable.t 

* Backinghamt v(d. ii. p. 906. 

t " Within two hours and a half ofTiberias, we lookad down on a fine 
evHtrated plain, quite bare of trees : beyond whieh, at a much lower 



level, lay the narrow Valley of the Jordan. This plain waa pastored 
over by horses flrom the town, for the keepers of which white tents wen 
scattered about in all directions. We now came in sight of the 8ea of 



Galilee : we only saw the northern half, and its site disappointed as* 
bat the dark bine still water, the green hills aroand covered with bashes, 
and the high snowy ridge of Djibbel el Sheik made a very delightfVa 
landscape. Tiberias, with its high-fendal citadel, its walls and towers, 
now forms a remarkable featore in the view ; and the steep bUls, which 
descend at once to the lake on the east, attract ^entioQ*nom their 
strangely-channelled sides, diversified with dark green bashes and white 
chalky soU. Tholakeat the town may be six or eight miles broad. We 
ixMld see no stream formed by the Jordan through it. Before it was 
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According to the opinion of the best informed among the 
inhabitants, the population of Tiberias (or Tabarees^, as 
they pronounce it) does not exceed two thousand. Of these 
about one-half are Jews, many of whom are from Europe, 
particularly from Germany, Russia, and Poland ; the rest 
are Mohammedans, with the exception of twenty or thirty 
Christian families who profess the tenets of the Latin 
church. 

The warm baths, which have given celebrity to that 
neighbourhood, are still found at the distance of between 
two and three miles southward from the town. The build* 
ing erected on the spring is small and mean, and altogether 
the work of the present rulers of Palestine. The bath itself 
is a square room of eighteen or twenty feet, covered with a 
low dome, and having seats or benches on each side. The 
cistern for containing the hot water is in the centre of this 
room, and sunk below the pavement. It is a square of eight 
or nine feet only, and the spring rises to supply it through 
a small head of some animaJ ; but this is so badly executed 
that it is difficult to know for what it was intended. Mr. 
Buckingham states, that his thermometer, when immersed 
in the water, instantly rose to 130^, which was the utmost 
limit of the instrument. He is satisfied, however, that the 
heat was much greater, because it was painful to the hand 
as it issued from the spout, and could only be borne by those 
who had bathed in the cistern.* 

Tiberias makes a conspicuous figure in the Jewish annals, 
and was the scene of some of the most remarkable events 
wMch are recorded by Josephus. After the downfall of Je- 
rusalem, it continued until the fifth eentury to be the resi- 
dence of Jewish patriarchs, rabbis, and learned men. A 
university was established within its boundaries ; and as 
the patriarchate was allowed to be hereditary, the remnant 

dark we had a very fine view of the lake ; at the southern part it is nar- 
row, and the aides bold. The sun threw a deep shade on this side and 
on the water, while it marked the hills and valleys on the opposite side 
with Btnng Iff ht and' shade. The northern part is much wider and 
tamer j bat the hills are still high and green, and the lofty snowy moun 
tain or Djibbel el Sheik rising over them gives great dignity to the land- 
scapeL TUs raeantain was very striking late in the evening, as retain- 
ing the san*s rays after every thing aroand us was in darkness. In all 
respects it is the greatest ornament of the lake, and I am sorprised that 
traTellers have not mentioned it more.**— uliumymotu JoumaL 
* BockU^^ham, vol. IL p. S6a 
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of the Hebrew people enjoyed a certain de^ee of ii eight 
and consequence during the greater part of four centuxiei . 
In the sixth age, if we may confide in the accuracy of Pro- 
copius, the Emperor Justinian rebuilt the walls ; but in the 
following century, the seventh of the Christian era, the city 
was taken by the Saracens, under Calif Omar, who stripped 
it of its privileges, and demolished some of its finest edi- 
fices. It must not be concealed, however, that in the Itine- 
rary of Willibald, who performed his journey into the Holy 
Land towards the close of the eighth century, mention is 
made of many churches and s3rnagogues which the con- 
querors had either not destroyed or allowed to be repaired.* 

From Tiberias to Nazareth the traveller has to encounter 
an almost uninterrupted ascent. The village of Caber Sabet 
first attracts his attention by its architectural remains, indi- 
cating the existence of an ancient building, which must 
have had marble columns and a magnificent portico. He 
soon afterward reaches Soak el Khan, — a place chiefly cele- 
brated for a weekly market, where every description of com- 
modity in use among the people is collected for sale. It 
also presents the ruins of a Saracenic fort of a square shape. 
With circular towers at the angles and in the centre of each 
wall. 

In pursuing this route we have Mount Tor, or Tabor, on 
the letl-hand, rising in solitary majesty from the Plain of 
Esdraelon. Its appearance has been described by some 
authors as that of a half-sphere, while to others it suggests 
the idea of a cone with its point struck ofi*. According to 
Mr. Maundrell, the height is such as to require the labour of 
an hour to reach the summit ; where is seen a level area 
of an oval figure, extending about two furlongs in length 
and one in breadth. It is enclosed with trees on all sides 
except the south, and is most fertile and delicious. Having 
been. anciently surrounded with walls and trenches, there 

* Dr. Clarke relates, that " the French, dnring the time their army re- 
mained under Bonaparte in the Holy Land, constructed two very large 
ovens in the earth at Tiberias. Two years had elapsed at the lime of 
cor arrival since they had set fire to their granary ; and it was considered 
as a miracle by the inhabitants that the combustion was not yet extin- 
guished. We visited the place, and perceived, that whenever the ashes 
o(* the burnt corn were stirred, by thrusting a stick among them, sparks 
were even seen glowing throughout the heap ; and a piece of wood left 
there became charred." 
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are mmaint of conticbrable fortifications at the present dny, 
Bnrckhardt says, « itHck wall, constructed of large stones, 
may be traced quite round the summit, close to the edge of 
the precipice ; on several parts of which are relics of bas- 
tions. The area too is overspread with the ruins of private 
dwellings, built Hi stone with great solidity. 

Pococke assures us that it is one of the finest hills he 
ever beheld, being » rich soil that produces excellent herb- 
affe, and most beautifully^ adorned with groves and clumps 
of trees. The height he calculates to be a]ix>ut two miles, 
making allowance for the winding ascent ; but he adds, that 
others have imagined the same path to be not less than four 
miles. Hasselquist conjectures that it is a lea^e to the 
top, ^e whole of wln<^ may be accomplished vrathout dis- 
mouHtinff,-^-a statement amf^y confirmed by the experience 
of Van Egmont and HeyiAan. These travellers relate that 
" this mountain, thougb somewhat rugged.and difficult, we 
ascended on horseback, making sevend circuits round it, 
which took up about three-quarters of an hour. It is one 
of the highest in the whole country, being thirty stadia, or 
about four English miles. And it is the most beautiful we 
ever saw with regard to verdure* being everywhere decorated 
with small oak-trees, and the ground universally enamelled 
with a variety of plants and flowers. There are great 
numbers of red pa^ridges, and some wild boars ; and we 
were so fortunate as to see the Arabs hunting them. We 
left, but not without reluctance, this delightml place, and 
found at the bottom of it a mean village, ^JloA Deboura, or 
Tabour, — a name said to be derived from the celebrated De- 
borah mentioned in the book of Judges." 

But this mountain derives the largest share of its celebrity 
from the opinion entertained among Christians since the 
days of Jerome, thi^t it was the scene of a memorable event 
in the history of our Lord. On the eastern part of the hill 
are the remains of a strong castle ; and within the pre- 
cincts of it is the grotto in which are three altars in memoir 
of the three tabernacles that St. Peter proposed to build, 
and where the Latin fiiars always peiform mass on the 
anniversary of the Transfiguration. It is said there was 
a maniificent church built here by Helena, which was a 
cathedral when this town was made a bishop's see. On the 
side of the hill they show a church in a grot, where they 
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ekj Christ charged his disciples not to tell what things they 
had seen till he should be glorified. 

It is very doubtful, however, whether this tradition be 
well founded, or whether it has not, as Mr. Maundrell and 
other writers suspect, originated in. the misinteipretation 
of a very common Greek phrase. Our Saviour is said to 
have taken with him Peter, James, and John, and brought 
them into, a high mountain " apart ;" from which it has been 
rather hastily inferred that the description must apply to 
Tabor, the only insulated and solitary hill in the neighbour- 
hood. We may remark, with the traveller just named, that 
the conclusion may possibly be true, but that the argument 
used to prove it seems incompetent; because the term 
*' apart" most likely relates to the withdrawing and retire- 
ment of the persons here spoken of, and not to the situation 
of the mountain. In fact, it means nothing more than that 
our Lord and his three disciples betook themselves to a 
private place for the purpose of devotion. 

The view from Mount Tabor is extolled by every travel- 
ler. " It is impossible," says Maundrell, " for man's eyes 
to behold a higher gratification of this nature." On the 
north-west you discern in the difitance the npble expanse 
of the Mediterranean, while all around you see the spacious 
and beautifiil plains of Esdraelon and Galil^. Turning a 
little southward, you have in view the high mountains of 
Gilboa, so fatal to Saul and his sons. Due east you dis- 
cover the Sea of Tiberias, distant about one day's journey. 
A few points to the n^th appears the Mount of Beatitudes, 
the place where Christ delivered his sermon to his disciples 
and the multitude. Not far from this little hill is the city 
of Saphet, or Szafifad, standing upon elevated and very con- 
spicuous ground. Still farther, in the same direction, is 
seen a lofty peak covered with snow, a part of the chain of 
Anti-Libanus. To the south-west is Carmel, and in the 
fio^th the hills of Samaria.^ 

♦ The fi^Uowing extract from the unpublished journal already so often 
referred to will amuse the reader :— ** We arrived at the foot of Mount 
Tabor. It is, iaits general oaUine, a round, regular-shaped hill, but is 
rocky and rough enough when it is to be ascended. It has many trees, 
mostly Valonia oaks, ft stands on the east of the great Plain of Esdrafflon, 
up a recess formed by Mount Hermon on the one side, and the hills towards 
Nazareth on the other. Its height from the plain I should guess at 1000 feet. 
We ascended the greater part of the way on mules. On the top of th« 
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The plain around, the most fertile part of the Land of 
Canaan, being one vast meadow covered with the richest 
pasture, is the inheritance where the tribe of Issachar 
" rejoiced in their tents." Here it was that Barak, descend- 
ing with his ten thousand men from Tabor, discomfited 
Sisera and all his chariots. In the same neighbourhood 
Josiah, king of Judah, fought in disguise a^amst Necho, 
king of Egypt, and fell by the arrows of his antagonist, 
deeply lamented. The great mourning in Jerusalem, fore- 
told by Zeehariah, b sam to be a« the lamentations in the 
Plain of Esdraelon, as the mourning of Hadadrimmon in 
the Valley of Megidd<m. Vespasian reviewed his anny m 
the same great plain. It has been a chosen plaoe for en^ 
campments in every contest carried on in this country, from 
the days of Nebuchadnezzar, king of the Assyrians, down 
to the disastrous invasion of Napoleon Bonaparte. Jews, 
GentBes, Saracens, Egyptians, Persians, Druses, Tui^ 
Arabs, Christian Crushers, and Antichristian Frenchmen, 
— ^warriors out of eve^ nation under heaven, — have pitched 
their tents upon the rlain of Esdraelon, and have beheld 
their various banners wet with the dews of Tabor and of 
Hermon. And diall we not add that here too is to be fought 
the great battle of Armageddon, so well known to all inter- 
preters of projtliecy, which is expected to change the wped 
of the eastern world 1 When the French invaded Syria in 
1799, General Kleber was attacked near a village called 
Fouleh, in the Great Plain, by an army of 86,000 Tuiks. 
At the head of twelve or fifteen hundred men, whom he 
formed into a square, he continued fighting from sunrise till 
midday, when he had expended all hu ammunition. Bonap 
parte, at length, informed of his perikmii situation, advanced 
to his support with six hundred soUKers ; at the sight of 
whom the enemy, after having lost several thousands in 
killed and wounded commenced a hurried retreat, in the 
course of which many of them were drowned in the River 
Daboury, at that time, like another Kishon, overflowing its 

Mil is ode of tbose larg» cisterns, or granariM, so often aUodedto befcraw 
Tbere was one also near Jbnnin, whieh we olMwrred in coming in. I 
have since seen tbem in numooos other places, which puts an end to 
Dr. Clarke's pagan remains. The whole of the Great Platai is Ihlly 
eoltiTated, yet weeoold hardly see a single Tillage, whieh adds to the 
peevliarityof its ^pearano^— one sheet of eoltrratiaii wtthook a rook 
ortras.* 
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banks. In a word, the champaign country which stretches 
north-west from Tabor has been the theatre of real or of 
mimic warfare in all ages. " We had the pleasure," says 
Doubdan, ** to view frt>m the top of that mountain Arabs 
encamped by thousands ; tents and pavilions of all colours, 
green, red, and yellow ; with so great a number of horses 
and camels, that it seemed like a vast army, or a city 
besieged."* 

But we now proceed towards Nazareth, the modem 
Naszera or Nassera, a journey of about two hours from the 
foot 'of the mountain which we have just examined. It 
seems, says one writer, as if fifteen mountains met to form an 
enclosure for this delightful spot ; they rise round it like the 
edge of a shell to guard it from intrusion. It is a rich and 
beautiful field in the midst of barren hills. The church 
stands in a cave supposed to be the place where the Blessed 
Virffin received the joyful message of the angel, recorded 
in the first chapter of St. Luke's Gospel. It resembles the 
figure of a cross. That part of it which stands for the 
tree of the cross is fourteen paces long and six broad, and 
runs directly into the grot, having no other arch over it at 
top but that of the natural rock. The transverse part is 
nine paces in length and four in width, and is built athwart 
the mouth of the cave. Just at the section of these divi- 
•ions are erected two granite pillars, two feet in diameter, 
and about three feet distant from each other. They are 
supposed by the faithful to stand on the very places where 
the angel and the Blessed Virgin respectively stood at the 
time of the Annunciation, f 

When Dr. Clarke visited this sanctuary, the firiars pointed 
out the kitchen and the fireplace of the Virgin Mary ; and 
as tdl consecrated places in the Holy Land contain some 
supposed miracle for exhibition, the monks, he informs us, 
have taken care not to be altogether deficient in supernatural 
rarities. Accordingly, the frirst things they show to stran- 
gers who descend into the cave are two stone pillars in the 
ttOBt of it ; one of which, separated 6om its base, is said 

* Claire, 5(01. ir. p. 260. DoubdM, Voyage de la Terre SaSnte« p. 507. 
Paris, 1061.— It is remarkable that all the descriptions of the view trota 
Mount Tabor appear to be borrowed flrom this sediUous Frencbmaq, 
whose work, in point of tonography, is still unequalled. 

t Jottrtiey, p. 112. 

TJ3 
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to snstain its omital and a part of its shaft miracolotisfy ia 
the air. The ract is, that the capital and a piece of the 
shaft of a pillar of gray granite hare been fastened to tho 
roof of the grottb ; and « so clumsily is the rest of the 
hocus pocus contrived, that what is shown for the lower 
fragment of the same pillar resting upon the earth is not 
0{ the same substance, but of Cipolino marble/'* 

A variety of stories are circulated about the fracture of 
this miraculous pillar. The more ancient travellers were 
told that it was broken by a pasha in search of hidden 
treasure, who was struck with blindness for his impiety ; 
at present it is said that it separated into two parts, in the 
manner in which it still appears, when the angel announced 
to Mary the glad tidings with which he was commissioned. 
Manndrell was not less observant than the author just 
quoted, although he does not so openly expose the decep- 
tion. ** It touches the roof above, and is probably hanged 
upon that ; unless Vou had rather take the friars* account 
of it, namely, that it is supported by a miracle." 

Pococke has proved that the tradition concerning the 
dwelling^plac^ of the parents of Jesus Christ existed at a 
very early period ; because the church built over it is men- 
tioned by writers of the seventh century. Nor is there in 
the circumstance that their abode was fixed in a grotto or 
natural cave, any thinff repugnant to the notions usually 
entertained either of we ancient customs of the country or 
of the class of society to which Joseph and his espoused 
wife belonged. But when we are called upon to surrender 
our belief to the legends invented by men ynhoae igno- 
i^ance is the best i^logy we can urge for their superstition, 
a certain degree of duigust and indignation is perfectly 
justifiable. 

In such a case we are disposed to question the sood 
elTects ascribed by some authors to the pious zeal of the 
Empress Helena, who, although she did not in hd erect 
one^alf of the buildings ascrmed to her munificence, most 
undoubtedly labouredr by her architectural designs, to ob- 
literate every trace of those simple scenes whidi might 
have been resarded with reastaable veneration in all affes 
of the chur^ Dr. Clarice, in a fit of spleen with which 

* Clarke, VOL iv. p. 170. 
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we cadnd altogether refdie to sympathiie, remaiks, thil 
had the Sea of Tiberias been capable of annihilation l^* her 
means, it would have been dried up, paved, covered with 
churches and altars, or converted ihto monasteries and mar- 
kets of indulgences, until every feature of the original had 
disappeared ; and aJl this by way of rendering it more pai^ 
ticuUrlv holy.* 

Of the onginal edifice, said to have been erected by the 
mother of Constantine, some remains may still be observed 
in the form of subverted columns, which, with the frajr- 
ments of their capitals and bases, lie near the modem build- 
ing. The present church and convent are of a compara^ 
tively recent date, at least so far as the outward structure 
and internal decorations are concerned ; the former beinff 
filled VTith pictures supplied by the modem school, all of 
which are said to be l«low mediocrity. 

Besides the antiquities already mentioned having a refer- 
ence to the early history of our Lord, the traveller is con- 
ducted to the *' workshop of Joseph,'* which is near the 
convent, and was formerly included vrithin its walls. It is 
now a small chap^, perfectly modem, and whitewafshed 
like a Turkish sepulchre. After this is shown the syna^- 
gogue where the Redeemer is said to have read the Scrip* 
tures to the Jews ; and also the precipice from which the 
monks aver he leaped down to esci^ie the rage of his towns- 
men, who were offended at his application of the sacred 
tozt. " And all they in the synagogue,' when they heard 
these thinffs, were filled with wrath, and rose up, and thrast 
him out of the city, and led him unto the brow of the hill 
whereon their city was built, that they might cast him down 
headlong. But he, passing through Uie nudst of them, 
went his way.*'t 

The Mount of Precipitation, as it is now called, is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Buckingham, about two miles distant firom 



* Vol Jr. p. 174. " Up stairs, above f he Chappl of the Incamatioa,* 
says Dr. RicWdeon, ** we were shown anotMr grotU»» which was called 
the Yirdn Mary's Kitchen, and a black snN^ed place in the comer which 
was called the Virgin Bfary*s Chimney. I believe none of the cinders, 
lire-irons, or ealinan[ instnunents have been preserved ; these probably 
fled with the Santa Cass, or Holy Boose, to Loretto; and omr only as. 
tonishment Is, that the house should have taken flight and lift tbs ehias> 
nsy and kitchen behind."— VoL iL p. 4401 

rUke^'-'Q.sg^lO. 
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Nazaieth ; is almost inaccessible, from the steep and rocky 
nature of the road ; and is decidedly not upon the hiU 
where the town could ever have been built. Dr. Clarke, on 
the other hand, maintains that the words of the evangelist 
are most expUcit, and prove the situation of the ancient 
city to have been precisely that which is now occupied by 
the modern town. In a recess there is an altar hewn 
out of the rock, said to be the very spot where Chiist 
dined with his disciples. Close by are two large cisterns 
for preserving rain-water, and several portions of buildings^ 
all described as the remains of a religious establishment 
founded by the pious and indefatigable Helena. Imme- 
diately over this scene, and on the edge of a precipice about 
thirty feet in height, are two flat stones set up on their 
edges. In the centre, and scattered over different parts of 
one of them, are several round marks like the deep imprint 
of fingers on wax ; and it is insisted that these are the im- 
pression of our Saviour's hand when he clung to the stone, 
and thereby escaped being thrown headlong down.* 

One celebratjed relic still remains to be noticed, which, 
although it is not alluded to in the New Testament, is 
regularly authenticated by the pope ; who, besides, grants 
a plenary indulgence to every pilgrim visiting the place 
where it is exhibited. This is nothing more than a large 
stone, on which it is affirmed that Chnst did eat with his 
disciples both before and after his resurrection from the 
dead. A chapel has been built over it, on the walls of 
which are several copies of a printed certificate, stating the 
grounds of its claim to veneration. Dr. Clarke transcribed 
this curious document, which we give in a note below, ac- 
companied with a translation for the use of such readers 
as have not formed an acquaintance with the Latin 
tongue.t 

* Travels in Palestine, vol. ii. p. 315. 

t ** Traditio continoa est, et uunqaam intermpta, apnd omnes nationes 
OrientaleB,hancpebrani, dictam MensaCbristi, illam ipaam esse supra 
qnam Dominus noster Jesus Christus cum suis conkedit discipulis ante 

septem anno- 
hune sanctum 
Lve, dummodo 

1 the Eastern 
liat very one 
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There is not an object in all Nazareth bo much the retort 
of pilgrims, — Greeks, Catholics, Arabs, and even Turiu,— 
as this stone : the former classes on account of the seven 

{rears' indulgence granted to those who visit it ; the two 
atter, because they believe some virtue must reside in a 
slab before which ^all comers are so eager to prostrate 
themselves. 

In a vallej near the town is a fountain which bears the 
name of the Vir^, and where the women are seen pass- 
ing to and fro with pitchers on their heads, as in the days 
of old. It is justly remarked, that, if there be a spot 
throughout the Holy Land which was more particularly 
honoured by the presence of Mary, we may consider Uus to 
be the place ; because the situation of a copious spring is 
not liable to change, and because the custom of repairing 
thither to draw water has been continued among the female 
inhabitants of Nazareth from the earliest period of its 
history. 

As another memorial of primitive times, we may mention 
that it is still common in Nazareth to see *< two women 
grinding at the mill ;'' illustrating the remarkable saying of 
our Lord in reference to the destruction of Jerusawm. 
The two females, seated on the nound opposite to each 
other, hold between them two round flat stones, such as are 
seen in Lapland, and which in Scotland are usually called 
querns. In the centre of the upper stone is a cavity for 
pouring in the com ; and by the side of this an upright 
wooden handle for moving it. To begin the operation, one 
of the women with her right hand pushes this handle to her 
companion, who in her turn sends it back to the first, — ^thus 
communicating a rotatory and very rapid motion to the upper 
stone ; their left hands being dl tne while employed in 
supplying fresh com, as fast as the bran and flour escape 
from the sides of the machine.* 

It is not without pleasure that the traveller contemplates 
these unaltered tokens of the simple fife which prevailed 

iirai wlildi ow Lord Jesos Gbrlst ate witb Us disdpl«s botb t)^^ 
■her Us reaorreetion (hm the dead. 

" And the holy Roman ehnrch hath franted an Iuddlobwcb of seven 
yean, and as many lenta, to all the fkithftd In Christ visiting thU saorad 
plaee, upon redtlng at least one Pater Nssler and an Ave. pioflded tlMT 
M in a stateof graee." 

* Clarke, vol. tv. p. 167. 
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in Palestine at the time when our Saviour abode in the 
house of Mary his mother ; and more especially, as he 
cannot fail to contrast them with the pernicious mummery 
which continues to disgrace the more artificial monuments 
of Christian antiquity. From the extravagances charge- 
able upon the priesthood at all the holy places in Canaan, 
there has resulted this most melancholy fact, that devout 
but weak men, unable to distinguish between monkish fraud 
and simple truth, have considered the whole series of topo- 
graphicsil evidence as one tissue of imposture, and have left 
the Holy Land worse Christians than when they entered 
it. Credulity and skepticism are extremes too often found 
to approximate ; and the man, accordingly, who suddenly 
relinquishes the ono, is almost sure to adopt the other. 

Burckhardt remarks that the church of Nazareth, next to 
the one over the Holy Sepulchre, is the finest iji Syria, and 
possesses two tolerably good organs. Within the walls of 
the convent are several gardens and a small burying-ground; 
the building is very strong, and serves occasionally as a 
fortress to dl the Christians in the town. There are eleven 
friars on the establishment, the yearly expenses of which, 
amounting to about 900/., are defrayed by the rent of a few 
houses and the produce of a small portion of land, the 
property of the good fathers. 

Before quitting this interesting place, — the scene where 
our Lord passed the days of his childhood and youth, — ^we 
may observe, that there is a great variation in the accounts 
given by different travellers as to the number of its inhabit- 
ants. Dr. Richardson restricts it to six or seven hundred ; 
Mr. Buckuigham raises it to two thousand ; while others 
assert that it does not fall short of half as many more. 
There are five hundred Turks, and the remainder are Chris- 
tians, — the latter described as a civil and very industrious 
class of people. 

At about an hour and a half towards the north-east, situ- 
ated on the slopef of a hill, stands Kefer Kenna, or Cana of 
Galilee, the village where the Redeemer performed his .first 
miracle. Here, in a small church belonging to the Greek 
conmiunion, is shown an old stone pot msde of the common 
rock of the country, and which is said to be one of the 
original vessels that contained the water afterward con- 
verted into wine. It is worthy of note, says Dr. Clarke, 
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that in walking among the ruins of Cana one sees large 
massy pots of stone answering to the description given bj 
the evangelist ; not preserved nor exhibited as relics, but 
lyin^r about disregarded by the present inhabitants, as anti- 
quities with the original use of which they are altogether 
unacquainted. From their appearance, and the number of 
them, it is quite evident that the practice of keeping water 
in large stone pots, each holding from eighteen to twenty- 
seven gaUons, was once common in tbe country. 

The remains of the house in whicn the marriage was 
celebrated are likewise pointed out to the traveller, who, at 
the present day, is permitted to examine curiosities with 
greater deliberation than was allowed to honest Doubdan.* 
This pious confessor, whose zeal prompted him to leave 
nothing unexplored, found an old church in the village, 
ascrib^ as usual to the inexhaustible beneficence of St. 
Helena ; but his attention was more pleasantly en^ged in 
tracing the course of the stream which issues nom the 
sacred fountain whence the water was drawn for the mar- 
riage-feast. There is still a limpid spring near the village, 
which affords to the inhabitants their daily supply of a de- 
licious beverage. Pilgrims repair to it moved by feelings 
of piety, or, as DoubKlan expresses it, to satisfy at once 
their devotion and their thirst. A few olive-trees being 
near the spot, travellers ahght, spread their carpets, and, 
having filled their pipes, generaJly smoke tobacco and take 
some coffee ; always preferring repose in these places to 
any accommodations which can be obtained in the village* 
Such has been the custom of the country from time imme- 
morial, extending, not only to the wayfaring man, but also 
to the shepherds on the surrounding hills, and to the com- 
panies of merchantmen whose trade carries them through 
the neighbouring deserts.t 

* ** De 14 nous retonmasmes snr nos pes, 4 1'entr^e da village par o6 
nons avions pasa^, pour alter voir la Fontaine oA on alia puiser Tean qni 
servit a ce miracle ; maia en allant ce« fismmes et enfhna nons penserent 
accabler de pierres et d'tnjnres, tant Us sont inlmniains et enemies dea 
Cbr^atiena."— I)« Voyage^ 4cc. p. 513. 

t Clarke, ir. p. 187. " We were aAerward condacted Into the chapel, 
in order to see the relics and aacrod veatments there preserved. When 
the poor priest exhibited these, he wept orer them with so much sin- 
cerity, and lamented tbe indignities to which the holy places weFr 
exposed in terms so affecting, that aU ow pilgrims wept slao. Sncli 
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Af we most now leave the interior of Palestine, and letom 
to the ihore of the Mediteiranean, we cannot do more at 
this advanced gta^ of our progress than take a distant 
view of the landscape which stretches from the lake of 
Tiberias to the sources of the Jordan. Tlie mountains 
that terminate the prospect are extremely magnificent, some 
of them being covered with perpetual snow. The intei^ 
▼ening count^, too, is in many parts uncommonly fine, 
presentinff luxuriant crops, thriving villages, and other 
tokens (» security and comfort. T& Jordan issuer firom 
Lake Hoole, or Julias, which in its turn is fed by so many 
streams, that it becomes very difficult to determine the true 
fountain of the sacred river. 

The only town of consequence between the ruins of Ca- 
pernaum and the alpine range of Hermon and Djibbel el 
Sheik is Saphet, already mentioned, being one of the four 
cities consecrated by toe religious veneration of the He- 
brews. According to Burckhardt, it stands upon several 
low hills that divide it into quarters, the largest of which is 
occqpied by Jews. The whole may contam six hundred 
houses, of which one hundred and fifty belong to the people 
just named, and nearly as many to the Christians. The 
summit of the principal eminence is crowned with an ancient 
castle, part of which is regarded hy the descendants of 
Israel as being contemporary with their earliest kings. 

Saphet is still a sort of university for the education of 
the JewiA rabbis, of whmn there are usually twenty or 
thirty resident, collected from different countries of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. They have iko fewer than seven syna- 
gogues. Their attachinent to this place arises firom varioa» 
motives, and especially from the traditionary bdief that the 
Messias is to reicn here forty years before he assumes the 
government at Jerusalem. To the north of the hill on 
whidi the castle stands there are several wells, which, it is 
said, were dug by the patriarch Isaac, and became the 
cause of contootion between his herdsmen and those of 
Gerar; but, says Pooocke, they have much mistaken the 
pbce^ the VaHey of Gerar being at a great distance on the 

w«ra the tetni whieh flnrmerly ezdted tbe sjinpstby and rooMd the 
valour of the Gnuadera. The aaUora of oar paitjr caught the kindling 
■•al, and nothtaig mere was neeaasary to iceita in them a hostile disp» 
auMD tammm vimn Sacaoeo they might afterwaid tnoonntar.* 
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other side of Jerusalem. This town, which ts only i 
tioned m the book of Tobit as belonging to the tribe of 
Naphtali, became famous during the Crusades ; it was 
occupied also by a detachitient of Frei;ich troops during th» 
invasion of the country by Bonaparte. 

It is worthy of notice, that when the celebrated chief 
now named retreated from before Acre, the tyrant Djezzar 
Pasha, to avenge himself on the Franks, inflicted a severe 
punishment on the Jewish and Christian inhabitants of 
Sapbet. It is said that he had resolved to massacre all the 
believers in Moses and Jesus Christ who might be found^ 
in any part of his dominions, and had actually sent OTders 
to Nazareth and Jerusalem to accomplish lus barbarous 
design. But Sir Sidney Smith, on being apprized of his 
intention, conveyed to him the assurance, that if a single 
Christian head should fall, he would bombard Acre, and 
set it on fire. The interposition of the British admiral is 
still remembered with heartfelt gratitude by all the inhabit 
ants, who looked upon him as their deliverer. ** His word," 
says Burckhardt, "I have often heard both Turke and 
Christians exclaim, was like God's word, — ^it never failed.** 

It is to no purpose that we* endeavour to ascertjun thij 
position of Ban, the extreme point of the ancient Hebrew 
territory. Its proximity to the Fountains of Jordan might 
be supposed to prove a sufficient guide to the geographer 
in his local researches ; but, as has been already mentioned^ 
the rivulets which contribute to form the ma&i stream of 
this celebrated river are so numerous, and apparently so 
equatlj^ntitled to the honour of being accounted the prin- 
cipal source, that the precise situation of the temple where 
Jeroboam set up one of his golden calves is stiU open ti> 
conjecture. 

The road from Nazareth to Acre proceeds for some tirate 
over a barren, rocky tract of country, which Hassefquyt 
informs us is a continuation of a species of territory pecu- 
liar to the same tneridian, and stretching through several 
parallels of latitude. At length the traveller reaches Se- 
phouri, or Sepphoris, the Zippor of the Hebrews, and the 
Diocesarea of the Ronlans, once the chief town and bul- 
wark of Galilee. The remains of its fortifications exhibit 
one of the works of Herod, who, after its destruction by 
Varus, not only inbuilt and fortified it, but made it th« 
X 
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{omcipal citj of his tetraichj. Its inhabitants often fe- 
volted against the Homans, relying on the advantages for 
defence supplied by its natural posiUon. It is mentioned 
in the Talmud as the seat of a Jewish university, and was 
Ions; famous for the learning of its rabbis. Here also was 
held dne of the five sanhedrims authorized by the spiritual 
governors of Palestine; the others being establisned at 
Jerusialem, Jericho, Gadara, and Amathus. But its chief 
celebrity is connected with the tradition, that it was the 
Tesidence of Joachim and Anna, the parents of the "Virgin 
Mary. The house of St. Amie, observes Dr. Clarke, is the 
« commencement of that superstitious trumpeiy which for 
a long time has constituted the chief object of devotion and 
of pilgrimage in the Holy Land." No sooner was the spot 
discovered where the pious couple had lived than Constan- 
tine issued instructions to bmid upon it a magnificent 
church, the remains of which have been minutely described 
by the enterprising traveller to whom we have just alluded. 
<* We were conducted to the ruins of a stately Gothic 
edifice, which seems to have been one of the finest struc- 
tures in the Holy Land. Here we entered beneath lofty 
massive arches of stone. The roof of the building was of 
the same materials. The arches are placed at the inter- 
section of a Greek cross, and originally supported a dome 
or a tower; their aj^rrance is highly picturesque, and 
they exhibit the grandeur of a noble style of architecture. 
Brcken columns of gran*f e and marble lie scattered amonr 
the walls, and these prove how richly it was decorated* 
We measured the capital of a pillar of the order c<mimonly 
called Tuscan, which we found lying agamst one of gran- 
ite. The top of this formed a square (h three feet. One 
aisle of this building is still entire ; at the eastern extremity 
a small temporary altar luid been recently constructed by 
the piety of pilgrims ; it consisted of loose materials, and 
was of very modem date. Some fragmente of the original 
decorations of the church had been g^hered from the rains 
and laid upon this altar ; and although they had remained 

ri to evei^ approach, even the Moslems had respe^ed 
votive oflierings."* 
The date of tfis building U incidentally nentioned *b j 

• Tiavd^ veL iv. p. 141^ 
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EpiphaniiM, who relatei that one Joseph, a native of Tibe- 
rial, wai authorized by Constantine to erect a number of 
fuch edifices in the Holy Land, and that he fulfilled the in- 
tention of his sovereign at Tiberias, Capernaum, and Dio- 
cesarea. Reland, upon the authority of Theophanes, 
places its destruction in the year, 339 of the Christian era, 
when the town was demolished on account of the seditious 
conduct of its inhabitants. 

It is perhaps worthy of notice, that Dr. Clariie examined 
some pictures which had been recently discovered among 
these Tuins. One appears to represent the interview between 
our Saviour and the two disciples at Emmaus, when in the 
aci of makinff himself known to them b^r the breaking of 
bread. Another exhibits the Virgin bearing in swaddlmg- 
clothes the infant Jesus ; and a third seems to illustrate 
the same subject in circumstances somewhat different. 
They are said to bear a great resemblance to those used in 
the diurches of Russia, Ming executed upon a square piece 
of wood about half an inch in thickness. As they were 
not valued highly by the person into whose hands they 
had accidentally fallen, the Englishman bestowed a trifle 
on the isnorant Mohammedan, and *<took them into safer 
custody."* 

The Yale of Zabulon divides the village just described 
firom the ridge of hills which look down on Acre and the 
shores of the Great Sea. This delightful plain appean 
evei^here covered vrith'spontaneous vegetation, flourish- 
ing m the wildest exuberance. The scenery is described 
by Dr. Clarke as not less beautiful than that of the rich 
valleys upon the south of the Crimea. It reminded him of 
the &aest parts of Kent Mid Surrey. The prickly-pear, 
wUch grows to a prodi^ous size in the Holy Land, sprouti 
luxuriantly among the rocks, displaying its gaudy yellow 
blossoms, and promising abundance of a delicious coolinff 
font. On either side of the road the ruins of fortified 
places exercise the ingenuity of the antiquarian traveller, 
who endeavours, through the mist of tradition and the per- 
plexing obscurity of modem names, to identify towns 
which make a figure in Jewish and Roman history. All 
remains of the strong city of Zabulon, called by Josephoi 

• Travels* vd. tv. p. 14& 
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tbe '*city of meii," have disappeared ; and its " admirable 
beauty,*' rivalling that of. Tyre, Si(lon» andBerytus, is now 
sought for in vain among Arab huts and scattered stones. 

The plain, which skirts the Mediterranean from Jaffa to 
Cape Blanco^ presents many interesting memorials of He- 
brew antiquity and of European warfare. Every town 
along the coast has been the scene of contenti9n between 
the armies of Christendom and those of Islamism ; whence 
arises the motive which has determined us to incorporate 
the history of these cities with the narrative of the exploits 
whereon their fortunes have chiefly depended. Suffice it 
to mention as we go along, that the vicinity of Acre invites 
the attention of the naturalist, on account of certain facts 
recorded by Pliny, and repeatc^d by subsequent historians. 
It is said by this writer, that it was at the mouth of the 
river Belus the art of msJdng glass was first discovered. A 
party of sailors, who had occasion to visit the shore in that 
neighbourhood, propped up the kettle in which they were 
about to cook their provisions with sand and pieces of 
nitre ; when to their surprise they found produced by the 
action of the fire on these ingredients, a new substance, 
which has added immensely to the comforts of life and to 
the progress of science. The sand of this remarkable 
■tream continued for ages to supply, not only the manufac- 
tories of Sidon, but all other places, with materials for that 
beautiful production. Vessels from Italy were employed to 
remove it for the glass-houses of Venice and Genoa so late 
M the middle of tne seventeenth century. 

There is another circumstance connected with the same 
iivei, which, in the mytholodcal writings of antiquity, 
m^kes a still greater figure man the discoveiy just de- 
ecribed. Lucian relates that the Belus, at certain seasons 
of the year, especially about the feast of Adonis, is of a 
bloody colour, — a fact which the heathens looked upon as 
proceeding firom a kind of sympathy for the death of this 
favourite of Venus, who was killed by a wild boar in the 
mountains whence the stream takes its rise. ** Something 
like this,'* says Maundrell, ** we saw actually come to pass ; 
for the water was stained to a surprising redness, and, as 
we had observed in travelling, had discoloured the sea a 
great way into a reddish hue, occasioned doubtless by a sort 
•f mininm, or red earth, washed into the river by the vio- 
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fence of the rain, and not by any ftain £rom Adonis'i 
blood."* 

The excellence of Cannel, which here riees into Tiew, 
has in a great measure passed aw^. The curse denounced 
by Amos has fallen upon it, — *< The top of Garmel shall 
wither ;*' — ^for it is now chiefly remarluible as a mass of 
barren and desolate rocks. Its sides are indeed graced by 
some native cedars, and even the brambles are still inter- 
mingled with wild vines and olives, denoting its ancient 
fertility, or more careful cultivation ; but there are no longer 
any rich pastures to render it the *' habitation of shep- 
herds," or to recall to the fancy the beauty of Carmel and 
of Sharon, and to justify the comparison of it to the fflory 
of Libanus. It owes to its name and to its promment 
situation on the coast, as a sentinel of the Holy Land, 
all the interest which can now be claimed for the mountain 
on which Elias vindicated the vorship of Jehovah, and 
where thousands of holy Christians have spent their lives 
in meditation and prayer. 

The. monastery which stands on the summit of the hill, 
near the spot where the prophet onered up his sacrifice, was 
long the principal residence of ^he Camielite friars. It 
appears never to have been a fine building, and is now en- 
tirely abandoned. During the campaign of the French in 
Syria, it^was made an hospital for their sick, for which it 
was well adapted by its healthy and retired situation. It 
has been since ravaged by the Turks, who have stripped' 
its shrines and destroyed its roof; though there still re- 
mains, for the solace of devout visiters, a small stone altar 
in a ^otto dedicated to Saint Elias, over which is a coarse 
paintmg representing the holy man leaning on a wheel, 
vith fire and other instruments of sacrifice at his side.t 

* Journey ttom Aleppo to Jerasalem, p. M 
t BnckingluaD, vol. L p. 181. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Tike History of Palestine from the Fall of Jerusalem to 
the Present Time. 

8Uite of Jadea after the Fall of Jerusalem— Rerolt under Tralan— Baroo- 
diab— Adrian repairs Jemsalem— Schools at Babylon and Tiberias — 
The Auempt of Julian to rebuild the Temple— Inrasion of Cbosroe* 
—Sack of Jerusalem— Rise of Islamism— Wars of the CaUA— First 
Crusade— Jerusalem delivered— Policy of Crusades— Victory at As- 
ealon— Baldwin King— Second Crusade— Saladin— His Success at 
Tiberias— He recorers Jemsalem— The Third Crusade— Richard 
CoDur de Lion— Siege and Capture of Acre— Phms of Richard— His 
Return to Europe— Death of Saladin— Fourth Crusade— Battle of 
Jaflh— Fifth Crusade— Fall of Constantinople— Sixth Crusade— Da- 
mietta taken— Reverses— Fredericii the Second made King of Jerusa- 
lem— Seventh Crusade— Christiana admitted into the Holy City— In- 
road of Karismians— Eighth Crusade under Louis IX.— He takes 
Damietta— His Losses and Return* to Europe— Ninth Crusade— Louis 
IX. and Edward L— Death of Louis— Successes of Edward— Treaty 
With Sultan— Final Discomfiture of the Franks in Palestine, and 
Loss of Acre— State of Palestine under the TUrks— Increased Tole- 
ration—Bonaparte invades Syria— Siege of Acre and Defeat of French 
-"Actual Stats of the Holy Land— Number, Condition, and Character 
of the Jews. 

Thb destruction of Jerasalem, though it put an end to 
the polity of tho Hebrew nation as an independent people, 
did not entirely disperse the remains or their miserable 
tribes, nor denude the Holy Land of its proper inhabitants. 
The number of the slain was indeed immense, and the mul- 
titude of captives carried away by Titus glutted the slave- 
markets of the Roman empire ; but it is true, nevertheless, 
that many fair portions of Palestme were uninjured by the 
War, and continued to enjpy an enviable degree of pros- 
perity under the government of their conquerors. The 
towns on the coast generally submitted to the legions with- 
out incurring the chance of a battle or the horrors of a 
snege ; while the provinces beyond the Jordan, which formed 
the kingdom of Agrippa, maintained their allegiance to 
Rome t&oughout the whole period of the insurrection else- 
where so fatal, and especially to the inheritance of Judah 
■nd of Benjamin. 
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It hM been alrea^ miggeeted that foon after the Rornau 
airmy was withdrawn, many of the Jewish families, ChristiaDt 
as well as followers of the Mosaical Law, returned to their 
•acred capital, and sought a precarious dwelling among its 
ruins. To prevent the rebmlding of the city, Vespasian 
Ibund it necessary to establish on Mount Zion a garrison 
of eight hundred men. The same emperor, it is related, 
commanded strict search to be made for all who claimed 
descent from the house of David, in order to cut off, if pos- 
sible, all hope of the restoration of that royal race, and mors 
especially of the advent of the Messiah, the confidence in 
whose speedy coming still burned with feverish excitement 
in the heart of every faithful Israelite. A similar jealousy, 
which dictated a similar inquisition, was continued in the 
subsequent reign,. — a fact strongly illustrative of the spirit 
which prevailed at that period among the descendants pf 
Abraham, and explanatoiy also of their successive revolts 
against the Roman power. 

Under the mild sway of Trajan, the Jews in Egypt, Cy- 
pus, and even in Mesopotamia, flew to arms, to avenge the 
msults to which they had been subjected, or to realize the 
hopes that Ibey have never ceased to cherish. After a war 
remarkable for the waste of blood with which it was ac- 
companied, the unhappy insurgents were everywhere sup* 
pressed ; having lost, according to their own confession, 
more tluin half a million of men in the field of battle, or 
the sack of towns. The skill and fortune of Adrian, who 
soon afterward occupied the imperial throne, were dis- 
played in the island of Cyprus, from which the Jews were 
expelled with tremendous slaughter, and prohibited from 
ever again touching its shores. 

To check the mutinous disposition, or to weaken the 
influence of the vanquished tribes, an edict was^ j^romul- 
gated by their Roman masters, forbidding circumcision, the 
reading of the Law, and the observance of the weekly Sab- 
bath. Still further to defeat their favourite schemes, and 
to blast all hopes of a restoration to civil power in Jerusa- 
lem under their Messiah, it was resolved by the government 
at Rome to repair to a certain extent the city of the Jews, 
and to establish in it a regular colony of Greeks and Latins. 
At this crios appeared the notorious Barcocbab, whose 
patnp^ dfflfttiny ttie <* son of <i star," made him be instantly 
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liailed b^ a jarge majorify of the nation as tlut predicted 
light which was to arise oat of Jacob in the Utter days* 
I&commended by Akiba, one of the most popular of the 
R&bbim, to the confidence of Israel, this impostor soon saw 
fiimself at the head of a powerfol army ; amounting, say 
the Jewish annalists, to more than two hundred thousand 
men. In the absence of the legions now called to other 
parts of the East, he found little difficulty in taking pos- 
fsession of Jerusalem ; and before a competent force, under 
the renowned Julius ScTerus, could arrive in Palestine, the 
false Messias had seized fifty of the strongest castles, and a 
^at number of open towns. 

The details of the sanguinary campaigns which followed 
•are given l^ the vanquished Jews with more minuteness 
than probability. Severus, who had learned all the arts of 
desultory warfare when employed against the barbarians 
of Brttfiin, used a similar policy on the banks of the Jordan ; 
choosing to cut off the supplies of the enemy, and attack 
their posts vnth overwhelming numbers, rather than en- 
4C0unter their furious fanadcism in a general en^gement. 
Sither, a strong city, and defended by Barcochab m person, 
^as the last to yield to the Romans. At length it was 
itaken by storm, at the expense of much human lire on either 
^ude ; but as the leader of the rebelHon was among the slain, 
^e victors did not consider their success too dearly bought, 
IIS with the star whose light was extinguished in the car- 
nage of Either the hope of Israel fell to the earth. Dio 
Oassius relates, tSiat during this war no fewer than 680,000 
fell by the sword, besides those who perished by famine and 
^Aisease. The whole of Judea was ccmverted into a desert, 
-F-wolves and hyenas howled in the streets of the desolate 
^cities, — and all the -villages were consumed with fire. 

It was after these events that Adrian, to annihilate for 
fivex all hopes of the restoration of the Jewish kingdom, 
accomplished hSs plan of founding a new city on the waste 
places of Jerusalem, to be peopled by a colony of foreigners. 
This town, as we have elsewhere observed, was called ^lia 
GapitoUna ; the former epithet alluding to JBlius, the prae- 
nomen of the emperor, — the latter denoting tiiat it was 
idedicated to Jupiter Capttolinu8,the tutelar deity of Rome. 
An ed^ct was issued, interdicting every Jew from enterii^ 
finb new dty on prai^death» «r even iqppioaehiiig so new 
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it as to be able to contemplate its towers and the venerablo 
heights on which it stood. The more effectually to keep 
them away, the image of a sow was placed over the gate 
which leads to Bethlehem. But the more peaceful Chris- 
tians, meanwhile, were permitted to estabush themselves 
within the walls ; and ^lia, it is well known, soon became 
the seat of a flourishing church and of a bishopric.* 

From this period the history of the Holy Land is less 
connected with the Jews than with the policy of the di& 
ferent governments by which their countiy has been occu- 
pied. More attached to their ancient faith than when it 
was established at Jerusalem, we find them, both in the East 
and West, labouring with the most indefatigable zeal to 
revive its principles and extend its authority. Hence their 
celebrated schools at Babylon and Tiberias, — the source of 
all legislation, and the seat of judgment in all cases of 
doubtful opinion. Hence, too, those mixed titles, so long 
recognised in their tribes, the Patriarch of Tiberias and the 
Prince of the Captivity, — ^appointments which, during a long 
period, constituted a bond of union, partly spiritual and 
partly pohtical, among all the descendants of Jacob. The 
numerous remains of that people, though still excluded from 
the precincts of Jerusalem, were nevertheless permitt^ to 
form and to maintain considerable establishments both in 
Italy and in the provinces ; to acquire the freedom of Rome ; 
to enjoy municipal honours ; and to obtain, at the same 
time, an exemption from the burdensome and expensive 
offices of society. The moderation or the contempt of the 
Romans gave a lesal sanction to the form of ecclesiastical 
police which was mstituted by the vanquished sect. The 
ratri^rch was empowered to appoint his subordinate miois* 
ters, to exercise a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive 
from his brethren an annual contribution. New synago^es 
were frequently erected in the principal cities of the empire ; 
and the Sabbaths, the fasts, and the festivals, which were 
either commanded by the Mosaic Law or enjoined by the 
traditions of the Rabbim, were celebrated in the most solemn 
and public manner. They were, in like manner, restored 
to the privilege of circumcising their children, on ihe easy 
comUtion that they should never confer on any foreign pioae* 

• History or the Jews, VOL UL 
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^rte the dif trnguishing maik of the Hehrew race. Such 
gentle treatment insensiblj assuaged the stem temper of 
the Jews. Awakened from their dream of prophecy and 
conquest, they assumed the behaviour of peaceable and 
industrious subjects. Their hatred of mankmd, instead of 
flaming out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in less 
dangerous gratifications. They embraced every oppor- 
tunity of overreaching the idolaters in trade ; and they pro- 
nounced secret and ambiguous imprecations against th« 
haughty kingdom of Edom, the name under which they 
were pleased to denounce the Roman empire.* 

The glories which were shed upon Palestine by the mu- 
nificent zeal of Constantino and his mother have already 
^een repeatedly mentioned. The splendid buildings which 
%rose in every part of the Holy Land announced the triumph 
of the new mth in the country where it had its oririn ; ex- 
citing at once the pride of the Christian, and the jealousy, 
>e8entment, and despair of the Jew. The government of 
Constantius was not more favourable to the children of 
Israel ; nor was it till the accession of Julian that they were 
encouraged to look for revenge upon their enemies, if not 
for protection to their despis^ countrymen. The edict to 
rebuild the Temple on Mount Moriah, and to establish once 
more at Jerusalem the worship enjoined by Moses, called 
forth their utmost exertions in behalf of a prince who at 
least abandoned a rival religion, destined, as they appro* 
bended, to supplant their own more ancient ritual. 

The issue of this attempt to reinstate the ceremonies of 
the Jewish Law in the capital of Palestine is known to 
every reader. The workmen employed in digging the foun- 
dation of the new Temple wejre terrified by flames of fire 
darting forth from the ground, and accompanied with the 
most mghtful explosions. No inducement could prevail on 
them to persevere in labours whicl^ i^peared to excite the 
anger of Heaven. The enterprise was relinquished, as at 
onee hopeless and impious ; and there is no doubt that, 
whatever additions may have been made to the circum- 
stances by ignorance and a too easy belief the views of 
Julian were frustrated by the occurrence of some very ex* 
lx»oidin«ry event, which still finds a pUce even in Romaa 

• Pocliiw and FSU, vol. iL p. 186. 
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history. The skeptic may smile when he reads in the p>aM 
of a Christian Father, that flakes of fire which assumed ue 
form of a cross settled on the presses of the artisans and 
spectators ; that a horseman was seen careering amid the 
names ; and that, when the affrighted labourers fled to a 
neighbouring church, its doors^ fastened by some preterm 
natural force within, refused to admit them into the sacred 
building. In such details the imagination is consulted 
more than the reason ; and it cannot be denied that certain 
authors, who wrote long after the reign of Julian, have 
admitted traditionary anecdotes into the narrative of a grave 
event. It is deserving of notice^ however^ that the marie 
of the cross, said to have been impressed upon the by- 
standers, is not the most incredible of the circumstances 
recorded. Many instances have been known of persons 
touched by the electric fluid, whose bodies exhibited similar 
traces of its operation, — straight lines cutting one another 
at right angles, — and hence that part of the description 
which i^pears the least entitled to belief will be found to 
be strictly within the limits of nature.* 

The policy of the emperors continued to depress the. Jews 
in Palestine, while it granted to them the enjoyment of con- 
siderable privileges in all the other provinces where their 
presence and peculiar views were less hazardous to the 
public peace. Ihiring the same period, the Christian church 
possessed the countenance of the civil power, and gradu- 
ally extended its doctrines into Armenia, as well as into the 
more important region of the Lower Mesopotamia. It was 
not till the beginning of the seventh century that the course 
of events was materiaUy disturbed by an invasion of the 
Persians, under Chosroes, who had resolved to humble the 
ffovemment of Constantinople, and to cheek its pretensions 
m the East. The part of the army tupptAated to serve 
against Palestine was intrusted to Cam^ia, an experienced 
general, who invited the Jews to join his standa^. This 
people, ever ready to aid the cause of revoH, assembled^ it 
IS said, to the number of 24,000 men, and made prepatv* 
lions for an attack on Jerusalem. A sanguinary warfare 

* Ths resdtr wIm wialias to exsmiiietlie ^i«tonctt ftir the miraciUoQS 
nature of the interraptioa eustained by the acents of Inlian will find 
an ample diseoaaifln in the pagea ofBaniaMy Lardaer, WarhartQn»€U^ 
tan, and of tlie Author or tlsHlsiary of & Jews. 
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had ensaed, eren before the urriTal of their allies from b#- 
yend the Eaphrates ; and both rides, accordingly, were ex- 
asperated to the highest degree of fury, and importuning 
Heaven to hasten the taoment of revenge. The Christians 
within the walls massacred their enemies in cold blood, while 
the assailants without carried destruction to every point 
which their arms could reach. At length, the advance of 
the Persians secured to the Jews the hour of triumph and 
retaliation, when they fully quenched their thirst for ven- 
geance in the blood of the Nazarenes. The victors are said 
to have sdld the miserable captives for money. But the 
Tase of the Jews was stronger than their avarice ; for not 
omy did they not scruple to sacrifice their treasures in the 
purchase of these devoted bondsmen at a lavish price, bat . 
they put to death without remorse all whom they bought. 
It was rumoured that no fewer than 90,000 Christians 
perished. Every church was demolished, including that of 
the Holy Sepulchre, — the greatest o^ect of Jewish hatred. 
The stateW building of Hdena and Constantine was aban- 
doned to the flames, and the devout offerings of three hun- 
dred years were riffed in one sacrilegious day. 

But the arms of Persia did not long support the perse- 
cuting spirit of the Jews. The Emperor Heraelius, who had 
spent some inglorious years on the throne, was alarmed 
into activity by the progress of the enemj^, who had threat- 
ened even the wdls of Constantinople itselfl The disci- 
pline of ancient Rome, which was not yet quite extinct 
among the legionary soldiers, maintained its wonted supe- 
riority over the less martial troop« of Chosroes, and recov- 
ered m the course of a fow campaigns all the provinces that 
the invaders had overrun. Heraoius visited Jerusalem as 
a pilgrim, vrhen the wood of the true cross, which, it was 
nunoured, bad been carried away to Persia, was reinstated 
with due solemnity. Several Christian churdies, too, were 
restored to theb fopaer ma^|;nificence ; and the law of Adrian 
was again put in force, which prohibited the Jews from 
i^yNoaehing vrithin three miles of the holy ci^.* 

PalestSne continued to acknowledge we power of the 
emperor until the rise of Islamism changed the face of West- 
em Asia. The armies of the calift, which wiMted from 

^Hisloffy Uttmhma, voL Itt. 
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l^ema the dominion of the sorrounding nations^ eonamet^i. 
In succession the provinces of Arabia, Syria, and £g7pt» 
ftnd at lenffth planted the crescent on the walls of Jerib- 
«alem. The victories of Omar in 636 decided the fate of 
the venerable city, and laid the foundations of a mosque on 
the sacred hill where the Temple of Solomon had stood. 
This conqueror was assassinated at Jerusalem in ^43 ; after 
Which, the establishment of several califates in Arabia and 
Syria, the fall of the Ommiades, and the elevation of the 
Abassides involved Judea in trouble for more than two hnn^ 
jdred years. In 868, Achmet, a Turk, who from being govw 
emor had made himself sovereign of Eg3rpt, conquered the 
capital of Palestine ; but his son having been defeated by 
the califs of Bagdad, the holy city again returned under 
their dominion in the year 905 of owr era. Mohammed 
Huchidj another Turk, about thirty years after, having in his 
turn seized the throne of the Pharaohs, carried his arms into 
Palestine, and reduced the capital. The Fatimites, again, 
issuing from the sands of Cyrene^ expelled the Iksehidites 
from Egypt in 968, and conquered sevei^ towns in Judea. 
Ortok, towards the end of the tenth century, made himself 
master of the holy city, whence his children were for a time 
driven out by MostaJi, Calif of Egypt. In 1076, Mele- 
schah, the tturd of the Turkish race, tod^ Jerusalem, and 
ravaged the whole country. The Ortokides, vrho, as we 
have just related, were dispossessed b^ Mostali, returned 
thither, and maintained themselves in it against Redouan, 
Prince of Aleppo. They were expelled once more by the 
Fatimites, who were masters of the place when the cm^ 
saders first appeared on the eon&ies of Syria. ^ 

Several generations passed away, during which the aftkirs 
of the Holy Land created no interest in Europe, and when 
Christians and Jews, who could hardly obtain the most 
limited toleration from their Mohammedan masters, sought 
an asylum among the states of Europe. In the Travels of 
Benjamin of Tudela are to be found some incidental notice* 
which leave no doubt as to the fact that his countrymen, 
unable to bear the persecution directed against tl^em^ had 
gradually abandoned the birthplace of their fathers* Jem* 
salem, in the twelfth century, did not contam more than two 
hundred descendants of Abraham, poor, depressed, and 
calumniated ; while at Tiberias, the seat of leiuaiiBg and of 
Y 
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their foverdgn patriarch, the number did not exeeed fiftj,-*' 
the victims of suspicion and jealousy, not less on the part 
of the Christians than of the Moslem, i^ho had already begun 
to contend with each other for the sepulchre of Christ 
' It has often been observed, that pilgrimage to the holy 
places of Palestine was from a very early period regarded 
as at once a wholesome discipline and an acceptable reve- 
rence on the part of Christian worshippers. The Arabian 
califs were, on various accounts, inclined to &vour the re- 
sort of Europeans to these shrines of tbeir faith. They 
■aw in it a fruitful source of revenue ; while, as the progeny 
of Abraham, they were not disposed to take offence at the 
veneration lavished upon the prophetic son of David, whose 
tomb the fortune'of war had placed in their hands. But 
the Seljukian Turks, those irreclaimable bfirbarians, who had 
no sympathy with the believers in Christ, laid on them such 
burdens and vexatious restraints as were altogether intole- 
rable. The cries of the unhappy pilgrims had long re- 
sounded throughout all Christendom ; and the indignation 
which was universally felt against the bigoted Mussulmans 
was inflamed in no slight degree by the eloquence of Peter 
the Hermit, who had witnessed in foreign lands the afflict 
tions of his brethren. Yielding to the impulse of the age, 
Pope Urban the Second convoked a general council at Cler- 
mont, in Auvergne, to whom he addressed an oration well 
fitted to confirm the enthusiasm whidi he found already 
kindled. He encouraged them to attack the enemies of 
God, and in that holy warfare to earn the reward of eternal 
life promised to all the faithful servants of the Redeemer ; 
suggesting, that as a mark of their profession as well as 
of their Saviour's love, they should wear red crosses on their 
garments when fighting the battles of Christianity. 

The warlike spirit of the time was roused by every motive 
which can touch the heart of man in a rude state of society, 
~-the love of elory, religion, revenge, and enterprise. Many 
of the most iflustrious princes of the Christian world took 
up the cross, and were followed by persons of -both sexes, 
and of all ages, classes, and professions. A vast army 
poured in from every country, under the most distinguished 
leaders, of whom the principal were, Godfrey, Duke of Bra^ 
bant and BouiUon ; Robert of France, the brother of King 
Philip ; and Robert, Duke of Noimandy, the son of the 
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EngKsh monarch. Bohemond, too, the chief of the Nor- 
mans of Apalia, and Raymond, Count of Toulouse, led many 
renowned warriors to Syria. 

The tumultuary bands who marched under the standard 
of the Hermit vifiered hardships altogether unknown to 
modem war. In passing through the countries watered by 
the Danube, and the hilly countries which lie between that 
river and the Mediterranean, more than half their number 
feU victims to disease, famine, and the ra^e of the barbarians 
whose lands they infested. But, in spite of these misfor- 
tunes, Bohemond, one of the leaders, laid siege to Antioch 
in 1097 ; and on the 15th July, two years after, the ancient 
and holy city of Jerusalem was taken by assault, with a pro- 
digious slaughter of the garrison. Ten thousand Moham- 
medans were slain on the site of the Temple of Solomon ; 
ft greater number was thrown from the tops of houses ; and 
ft fearful carnage was committed after all resistance had 
ceased. 

The sie^ had lasted two months with various success, 
and a considenAile loss of life on either side; and hence 
arose the savage ferocity which disgraced, on the part of 
the victors, the last scene of this miserable tragedy. The 
ftsiiailants having endured much from drought, as well as 
firom the sword of the enemy, betook themselves to pious 
exercises in order to avert the anger of Heaven. The sol- 
diers, completely armed, made a holy procession round the 
walls. The clergy, with naked feet, sjid bearing images of 
(he cross, led them in the sacred way. Cries of Deus id 
imit, — God commands it, — ^rent the air ; and the people 
marched to the melody of hymns and psalms, and not to the 
sound of drums and trumpets. On Mount Olivet and Mount 
Zion they prayed for assistance in the approaching conflict. 
The Saracens mocked these expressions of religious feeling, 
by throwing mud upon crucifixes which they raised for the 
purpose ; but these insults had only the effect of producing 
louder shouts of sacred joy from the Christians. The next 
morning every thing was prepared for battle; and there 
was no one who was not ready either to die for Christ, or 
restore his city to liberty. The night was spent in watch- 
ing and alarm by both armies. At dawn of day the conflict 
began which was to determine the fate of the great European 
ei^edition, and when noon Arrived the issue was still in sua* 
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P^ise, or seemed rather to incline in fevoor of the Mohanw 
medans. The cause of the Western World aj^eared to 
totter on the brink of destruction, and the most valiant 
among the crusaders allowed themselves to fear that Heaven 
)iad deserted its own cause and people.* 

At the moment when all was considered lost, a knight 
was seen on Mount Olivet, waving his gUtterinff shield na 
a sign to the soldiers that they should rally ana return tp 
the charge. Godfrey and Eustace cried aloud to the army, 
that St. George was come to their succour. The spirit of 
^thusiasm instantly revived, fatigue and pain were no 
longer felt, the princes led their columns to the breach, and 
even the Women insisted upon sharing the honours of thd 
%ht. In the space of an hour the barbacan was broken 
down, and Godfrey's tower rested against the inner walU 
Exchang^g the duties of a general for those of a soldier, 
the Duke of Lorraine fought with his bow : '* The Lord 
guided his hand, and all his arrows pierced the enemy 
through and through." Near him were Eustace and Bald* 
win, *' ttke two lions beside another Uon." At three o'clock, 
the hour when the Saviour of the world was crucified, a 
voldier, named Letoldus of Toumay, leaped upon the fortifi* 
pations ; his brother, Engelbert, followed, and Godfrey waa 

• " When the flret light brought news of a morning, they on afVesh , 
beeause they had intercepted h letter tied to the leg of a dove, wherein 
th9 Persian emperor promised pre6<mt succours to the besieged. Th« 
Turks cased the outside of their walls wirh bags of chaff, straw, anc} 
such like pliable matter, which conquered the engines of the Christians 
by yielding uvito them. As fbr one sturdy engine, whose force would 
not be tamed, they brought two old witches on the walls to encbant it; 
but the spirit thereof was too strong for their spdis, so that both of 
them were miserably slain in the place. 

** We must not think that the woiid was at a loss for war tools befbre 
the brood of guns was hatched : it had the battering-ramme, first found 
out by Epeus at the taking of Troy ; the balisia to discbarge great stones, 
tnvented by the t'henicians ; the catapulta, being a sling of mighty 
strength, whereof the Syrians were authors ; and )ierehance King Uzxiah 
firm, made it, for we find him very dexterous and happy in devising such 
things. And although these bear-whelps were but nide and unshaped 
at the first, yet art did li6k them afterward, and they got more teeth 
and sharper nails by degrees ; so that every age set them fi»rth in a new 
edition, corrected and amended. But these and many more vokiminoaa 
engines are now virtually epitomized in the cannon. And though some 
say that the finding of guns hath been (he losing of many men's lives, 
yet it will appear yTat battles now are fought with more expedition, an4 
Victory standeth not so long a neuter, before i^e express herself on opf 
ai4e or other."— IfWZer** Holy fVarre, p. 41, 
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Clie Uiiid Christian who stood as a conquetor upon th6 ram- 
parts of Jerusalem. The glorious ensign of the Cross 
streamed from the walls, and the whole city was s^on at the 
mercy of the hesiegers. The Mussulmans fought for a 
while, then fled to their temples, and submitted their necks 
to the sword. The victors, in a document which is still 
preserved, boasted, that in the mosque of Omar, whither 
they pursued the fiigitives, they rode in the blood of Sara- 
cens up to the knees of their horses. 

After the slaughter had terminated, and the soldiers had 
soothed their myids by certain acts of devotion, the expe- 
diency of forming a regular government became manifest to 
all parties. Godfrey, a hero whose name cannot be too 
highly honoured, was chosen by the unanimous suffrages 
of rival warriors to be the first Christian king of Jerusalem. 
Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, reigned at Antioch ; 
Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey, at Edessa ; and the Count 
of Toulouse, at Tripoli. The dominion of the crusaders 
«xtended from the confines of Egypt to the Euphrates on 
the east, and to the acclivities of Mount Taurus on the 
north ; and several of their principalities lasted nearly two 
hundred years. 

Many attempts have been made to defend the policy and 
excuse the enormities of the Christian warriors in their en- 
terprise against the Moslem occupants of the Holy Land. 
These two points ought to be more carefully distinguished 
than they, usually are, whether in the pages of firiends or ene- 
mies ; for while the general expediency of a combination of 
the Christian powers may be supported on good grounds, 
the cruelty of some of their measures deserves the severest 
censure. It is remarked by Mr. Mills, that the massacre 
of the Saracens on the capture of the holy city did not pro- 
ceed alone from the inflamed passions of victorious soldiers, 
but from remorseless fanaticism. Benevolence to Turks, 
Jews, infidels, and heretics made no part of Christian ethics 
in those rude times ; and as the Moslem in their consciences 
believed it was the will of Heaven that the religion of their 
prophet shoulfLbe propagated by the sword, so their antago- 
nists laboured under the mental delusion that they them- 
selves were the ministers of God's wrath on a disobedient 
asid stiflf-necked people. The Latins, on the day after the 
vktoiy, massacred three hundred men, to whom Tanered 
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and Gaston de Beam had promised protectiQn, and even 
given a standard as a pledge of safety. But every engage- 
ment was broken, in consequence of the resolution that no 
pity should be shown to the Mohammedans, — an expedient 
wluch was justified by the opinion now prevalent among^ 
tile invaders, that in conjunction with the Saracens of 
Kgjrpt they might again reduce the city and recover all the 
ground they had lost. It was for this reason that the in- 
habitants of Jerusal^n, armed and unarmed, were dragged 
Ibrth into the public squares, and slain like cattle. Women 
with children at the breast, boys, and even girls wer« 
slaughtered indiscriminately, and in such ifumbers that th» 
streets were covered with dead bodies and mangled limbs. 
^o heart melted into compassion or expanded into benevo 
lence. The stones of the ci^y were ordered to be washed^ 
and the melancholy task was performed by some Moslem 
slaves. The Count of Toulouse, whose avarice prevailed 
over his superstition, was loudly condemned for accepting a 
ransom from a few of the devoted prisoners, whom he sent 
in safety to Ascalon. So unrelenting, in short, was the 
passion of revenge among the crusaders, that they set fire to 
the synagogues of the Jews, many of whom perished in the 
flames.* 

Such conduct merits the deepest execration that moralist 
or statesman may be pleased to pour upon it. We are 
nevertheless convinced that, in the peculiar circumstances 
of the Christian world when Peter the Hermit called its 
chiefs to arms, a united war against the Mohammedan 
states pf Syria was dictated by the soundest political wis- 
dom. The sulijects of Omar had already conquered an 
^tablifihment in Sicily and Spain, and attempted the sub- 
jugation of France. Their views were directed towards 
nmversal dominion in the West, as well as in the East ; 
they hoped, to witness the triumph of the crescent in Europe 
not less certainly than in Asia, and to be able to impose a 
tribute on the worshippers of Christ, or compel them to re- 

* FoUer ranarks, that **tU» Seooiid maasaere was Ho slip of an «s- 
tMDiMirary pasaion, but a atudied and premeditated act. Beaidea. tba 
aga n i t ion waa mercileaa upon auckinc children whose not apeakinf 
make Ibr them ; and on women whose weakness is a afaield to deflina 
laem against a valiant man. To conclude, aevierity^ hot in tba tbnuth da* 
pne, ia litUe iMtter than poiaon, and becomath cruelty itaalT; •Il4 thit 
l|»j|aif«M^ 10 hs ^(ha aame nstuiv »~J2a{y Worrcb 9- 4( 
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Imqiusk their creed cm the remotest f bores of tlie Atlimti^ 
Tho8e» dwreforet who perceive in the Crusades nothinjr but 
a mob of armed pilgrims running to rescue atomb in Pales* 
tine must take a very limited view of history. The point 
in question was not merely the reooveiy of that sacred build* 
ing irom the hands of injfidels, but rather to decide which 
of the two religions, the Christian or Mohammedan* should 
pred(Mninate in the world ; the ^one bo^ile to oiYiiizataon» 
and only ^vourable to ignorance, despotism, and slavMy ; 
the other friendly to improvement, learning, and freedom in 
all ranks and conditions of society. 

It is asserted by Cbateaut«iand, that whoever reads the 
address of Pope Urban to the council of demxait must b« 
convinced that the leaders in these nlitary enterprises were 
not actuated by the petty views which have been ascribed 
to them ; but, on the contraiy, Uiat they aspired to save 
the Western World from a new inundation of barbariaBi. 
Hie spirit of Islimism is eonquest and penscution ; the 
goi^l, on the contrary, inculcates only toleration and 
peace. The Christians, moreover, had endured for several 
centuries all the oppressions which the fenatidsm of the 
Saracens impelled them to exerdse. They had metcly en* 
deavoured to intere«t Charlema^ in their favour ; for nei* 
ther the ccmquest of Spain, the mvasion of France, the pil« 
lage of Greece and the Two Sicilies, nor the entire subjuga* 
tion of Africa, could for nearly six hundred years rouse the 
Christians to aims. If at last the cries of numberless vio* 
txEDM slaughtered in the East, if the progress of the baiba* 
lians, who had abeady reached the gates of Constantin^e^ 
awakened Christendom, and impelled it to rise in its own 
defence, who can say that the cause of the Hely Wars wa« 
uttjusti Contemplate Oreeee, if you vrould know the fiUe 
of a people subjected to the Mussulman yoke. Would those 
who at this day so loudly exult in the progress of knowledge 
wish to live under a religion that burned the Alexandrianr 
library, which makes a merit of trampling; mankind under 
foot, and holding literature and the arts m sovereign con- 
tempt 1 ^The Cnisades, by weakening the Modem hoides 
in the very centre of Asia, prevented Europe from faHinff a 
prey to the Tvaks and Arabs ; they did more, they saved her 
from revohitions at home, with which she was Uireatened ; 
thflj suspended hitestine wars bgr which she was evef aadl 
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anon deiolated ; and, finaUj, th^j opened an outlet to that 
excess of population which sooner or later occasions the 
ruin of nations.* 

The administration of Godfrey was genUe and ytdepet" 
ous. He gained a decisive ^victory over the Vizier of 
Egypt, who had encamped on the plains of Ascalon with 
the view of assisting his Syrian allies to recoipr Jerusalem 
from the hands of the Chnstians. According to the spirit 
of the age, he joined to the qualities of a brave soldier the 
profession of an ardent faith and the utmost reverence for 
the authority of the church. He refused a precious diadem 
offered to him by his companions in arms, declaring that he 
would never wear a crown of gold in the city where the 
Saviomr of the worid had worn a crown of thorns. In the 
same feeling he was disposed to reject the title of king and 
to exercise his office under the name of Defender and 
Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Upon the demise of this distinguished commander, which 
is supposed to have taken place at Jaffa, the government 
devolved upon his brother Baldwin, who'sustained its glory 
and interests with a steady hand. About the year 11 18, he 
was succeeded on his throne by his nephew, who bore the 
same name, and who, although sometimes unfortunate, did 
Bot tarnish the honour of his family. Melisandra, his 
eldest daughter, married Foulques of Ajijou, and conveyed 
the kingdom ef Jerusalem into the hand of her husband, 
who enjoyed it ten or twelve years, when he lost his life 
by a fell from a horse. His son, Baldwin the Third, a 
youth of a rash temper and destitute of experience, assumed 
the sceptre of Jerasalem, which he held twenty years, — a 
period rendered remarkable by the events of the second 
Crusade, and the rise of various orders of knighthood,—* 
the Hospitallers, Templars, and Cavaliers. 

The news frx>m Palestine, that certain reverses had been 
•ustaiaed by the Christians, acted so powerfully on the pious 
apirit of St. Bernard and the troubl^ conscience of Louis 

* On ttaishiterestinf ■a1]Jeet we reftr to the <*Itinindi«" efChateto- 
Itfitnd, and hie •< G^nie du ChrisUanisme ;" the Historf of Bngltnd by 
Sir Jamee Mackintosh, volume drat : and to Mills's History of the Cm- 
sades, volnme firat, chapter sixth. We may add Dr. Robertson's ** His- 
toMDlsqaisitioacoBoemingtlMKiiowlsdfe which the Andsats had 
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tbe Seventh, the kinff of France, as to fiiggeit a aecoBd 
oonfederation amonff jSuiopean princes for the security of 
the Holy Laiid. This new apostle of a sacred war was, 
on many accounts, greatly superior to Peter the Hermit, 
He was a man of noble birth ; possessed learning sufficient 
to rival the attainments of Abelard, his contemporary ; and 
could speak^with a degree of eloquence to which no orator 
of hb age bad the boldness to aspire. The French mon- 
archy who had assembled around him a powerful and most 
splendid &nny, was joined by the Emperor of Germany, 
Oonrade the Third, whose thousands equalled those of his 
warlUce brother, and whose zeal in the cause of Christendom 
was not less active. 

But the experience of their predecessors, fifty years before* 
was lost upon these feariess soldiers of the Cross. Without 
suitable preparation, they encountered the dangers of a long 
march throujB^h hostile countries and sickly climiites, the 
efifects of which appeared in the rapid diminution of their 
numbers, in mutual invectives, and in increasing dempair 
Not more than a tenth pigrt of the Germans reached the 
coast of Syria* The French, who had suffered less than 
their allies, were socmer ready to take the field against the 
iSaracens ; and after proving their arms in a few uniniF* 
portant skirmishes, they resolved to lay siege to Damascus 
m concert with the battalions of Comrade. But the evil 
genius of intrigue defeated their designs. After afruitless 
display of a force more than sufficient to have reduced the 
place, the Christian chiefs withdrew from before the ram« 
parts of the Syrian capital, and fell back upon Jerusalem 
in sorrow apd shame. Conrade soon returned to Europe 
with the shattered remains of his gallant host ; and about 
a year afterward his example was imitated by the French 
king and the greater number of his fenerals, who were dis- 
gusted with the narrow policy on which the war had been 
conducted. 

Baldwin the Third, dying without male issue, transmitted 
the precarious throne of Jerusalem to his brother Amaury, 
or Almeric ; who, after a reign of eleven years, was suo« 
ceeded by his son, Baldwin the Fourth. The young sove* 
reign, being incapable of the duties of government, passed 
his minority under the wise counsels of Raymond, Count 
of Tripoli, who endeavoured to sustain the weight of kiogly 
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3gpwer in the midst of very fonnidable enemies. The name 
of Noureddin was long terrible to the Christians of Pales- 
tine, who had gradually lost their warlike virtues ; but they 
were now about to encounter a still more able, and much 
more celebrated antagonist, in the person of Saladin, the 
hero of the Crescent, and one of the most distinguished 
leaders of that very romantic age. , 

Baldwin had given his sister Sybilla, widow of Williaaiy 
surnamed Longue-Ep^e, or the iJong-sword, in marriage to 
Guy of Lusignan. The grandees of the kingdom, dissatis- 
fied with the choice, divideid into parties. The king, dying 
in 1184, left for his heir Baldwin the Fifth, the son of Sy- 
billa and William just mentioned, a child not more than 
eight years of age, and who soon afterward sunk under a 
constitutional distemper. Hb mother caused the crown to 
be conferred on her husband, the ambitious Guy, — a mea- 
sure which did not allay the jealousy of the nobles who had 
opposed their union. An alarming dissension prevailed 
among the barons, some of whom reftised to take the oath 
of allegiance to the new sovereign, and even offered the 
diadem to Humphrey de Thoron. But the intrigues of 
Sybilla and the terror of Saladin prevented an open rupture, 
while events of a more important nature were about to 
occupy the attention of either party. 

The sultan had received from several of the Christian 
warriors just ground of offence, and ftdling to obtain 
redress from the feeble government of Jerusalem, he took 
the field in order to chastise with his own hand the more 
guilty of the aggressors. He encamped neax the Lake of 
Tiberias, where Guy, listening to counsellors who saw not 
the danger of placing the fortunes of the kingdom on the 
issue of a single battle, resolved to attack him. For a whole 
day the engagement was in suspense, and at night the 
Latins retired to some rocks in the neighbourhood, hoping 
that they might find a little water to quench their tlurst. 
At the approach of dawn the two armies stood for a while 
gaadng upon each other, as if conscious that the ftite of the 
Mofidem and the Christian worlds was in their hands. But 
no sooner did the sun appear than the Crusaders raised their 
war-cry, and the Turks sounded their trumpets and atabals, 
— a mutuul challenge to renew the sanguinary conflict. The 
!)isliops and elergy ran through the rwks cheering the sol- 
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di«n of the chuich. A fragment of the true croM, in- 
troflted to the knights of the Holy Sepolchre, was placed 
on a hillock, around which the broken squadrons repeatedly 
rallied, and recovered strength for the combat whereon the 
interests of their faith were suspended. But the Crescent, 
supported by more numerous and stronger hands, triumphed 
on the plain of Tiberias. The Christians were defeated 
with ffreat loss ; the king, the Master of the Templars, and 
the Marquis of Montferrat were taken prisoners, and the 
piece of holy wood, in which they had put their trust, wan 
snatched from the grasp of the Bishop of Acre.^ 

This victory placed the greater part of Palestine in the 
power of Saladm, who, upon the whole, used his success 
with moderation and clemency. The fugitives from every 

Suarter fled to Jerusalem, hoping to escape in that asylum 
tie swords and fetters of the Tuiks. One hundred thou- 
sand persons are said to have been crowded within the 
walls ; but so few were the soldiers, and so feeble was the 
government of the queen, that the holy city presented no 
serious obstacle to the progress of the Moslem anns. 
Saladin declared his unwillingness to stain with human 
blood a place which even the followers of the Prophet held 
in reverence, as having been sanctified by the {presence of 
many inspired individuals. He therefore promised to the 
people, on condition that they would quietly surrender the 
city, a supply of money, and lands in the most fertile pro- 
vinces of Syria. 

This offer was rejected, as implying a sacrilegious con* 
tract to yield into the hands of infidels the sacred spot 
where the Saviour of mankind had died. He therefore 
swore that he would enter their streets sword in hand, and 
retaliate upon them the dreadful carnage which the Franks 
had committed in the days of Godfrey. Two weeks were 
spent in almost incessant fighting, during which the advan- 
tage was generally on the side of the assailants. Finding 
resistance vain, the besieged at length appealed to the 
clemency of the conqueror. It was stipulated that the 
military and the nobles should be escorted to Tyre, a>id 
that the inhabitants should become slaves, if not ransomed 
at certain rates fixed by Saladin. Thus, to use the words 
of the historian, ** after four days had been consumed by 
the miserable inhabitants, in weeping over and embiadng 
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the Hohf Sepulchre and other «acred places, the Latin left 
the city and passed through the enemy's camp* Children 
of all ages clung round their mothers, and the strength of 
the fathers was used in bearing away some little part of 
their household furniture. In solemn procession, the clersy, 
the queen, and her retinue of ladies followed. Saladia 
advanced to meet them, and his heart melted with compas- 
sion when he saw them approach in the attitude of sup- 
pliants." The softened warrior uttered some expressions 
of pity ; and the women, encouraged by his. tenderness, 
declared, that by pronouncing one word he might remor* 
their distress. <* Our fortunes and possessions,'* said they, 
** you may freely enjoy ; but restore to us our fethers, our 
husbands, and our brothers. With thes^ dear objects we 
cannot be entirely miserable. They will take care of us ; 
and that God whom we reverence, sJid who providesfor the 
birds of the air, win not forget our children." Saladin was 
a barbarian in nothing but the name. With the most 
courteous generosity, he released all the prisoners whom the 
women . requested, and loaded them with presents. Nor 
was this action, so worthy of a gentle and chivalrous 
knight, the consequence of a merely transient feeling of 
humanity ; for when he had entered the city of Jerusdem, 
and heard of the tender care with which the military friars^ 
of St. John treated their sick countiymen, he allowed tett 
of their order to remain in the hospital till they could fhlly 
complete their work of charity.* 

The Mohanmiedans, being once more in possession of the 
holy walls, took down the great cross from the Church of 
the Sepulchre, and soiled it with the mire of the streets. 
They also melted the bells which had summoned the Chri#» 
tians to devotion, and at the same time purified the Mosque 
of Omar W a copious sprinkling of rose-water. Ascalon, 
Laodicea, Oabala, Sidon, Nazareth, and Bethlehem opened 
their gates to the victorious Saladin, who, indeed, foiuid ne 
town of consequence able to resist his arms exo^ Tvre^ 
l^arrisoned by a body of excellent soldiers under the gaUant 
Conrade. AH the inhabitants took arms, and even the 
women shot arrows from the walls, or assisted in stiengtb* 
ening the fortifications. The Saracens cast Immense stones 

* MiirsHIslory oTlbe CiUisiuS; vol. II. p. 49 
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into the place, and attacked it with all the other m^ans in 
their power ; but the spirit of freedom triumphed over th« 
thirst of revenge, and the conqueror of Tiberias was finaify 
compelled to relinquish the siege. 

The intelligence that Jerusalem had fallen under the do- 
tninion of the unbelievers created in all parts of Europe a 
profound sensation of grief and disappointment. The 
clergy, as on former occasions, preached to all dasses the 
duty and honour of assuming the Cross, and even of d3ring 
in the service of the Redeemer, should the sacrifice of life 
be required at their hands. But the enthusiasm of the 
eleventh century had' now very generally passed away. 
Every family had to lament the loss of kindred in the field 
of battle or in the bonds of a hopeless captivity ; and hence, 
the inducements which had crowded the ran^s of Godfirey 
and Conrade were at this time listened to both in France 
and England with comparative indififerehce. 

At length, however, about the year 1190, Philip Augui^ 
tus, the French king, the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa of 
Germany, and the celebrated Richard Coeur de Lion suc- 
ceeded in raising forces, with the view of wresting once 
more the Holy liand from the thraldom of the- Saracens. 
Philip received the staff and scrip at St. Denys, and Richard 
at Tours. They joined their armies at Vezelay, the gross 
amount of which was computed at one hundred thousand, 
and marched to Lyons in company. There the royal com* 
manders separated ; the former pursued the road to Genoa, 
the latter to Marseilles, — the island of Sicily being named 
as the place of their next meeting. 

Among the other fruits of the victory of Tiberias reaped 
by the brave Saladin was the possession of Acre, or Ptole- 
mais, one of the most valuable ports on the coast of Syria. 
The Crusaders, aware that they could not maintain their 
ground in the East without a constant communication with 
Europe, resolved to recover this city at whatever expense 
of life or treasure ; and with this view they had invested it 
more than twenty-two months before Richard could carry 
his reinforcements into Palestine. Upon his arrival, an 
unhappy jealousy arose between him and the King of France, 
which divided the Christians into two great parties ; nor was 
it until each had attempted with his separate force to ascend 
the ranqparts of Ptolemais, and had even been repulsed with 
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great lois, that they consented to unite their sqaadrorJS» and 
•ct is unison. A reconciliation bein^ effected, it was de« 
termined that the one should attlKsk the walls, while th« 
other guarded the camp from the approaches of Saladin. 
But the town had already suffered so dreadfully from the 
length of the siege, now extended to about two years, that 
the garrison were disposed to sue for terms. The sultan 
endeaToufed to infuse his own invincible spirit into the 
minds of his people, and to revive for a moment their lan- 
guid courage, by turning their hopes to Egypt* whepce suc- 
cour was expected. As no aid appeared, the citizens wrung 
from him permission to capitulate. They were accordingly 
allowed to purchase their safety by consenting to deliver 
the city into the hands of the two kings, toffether with five 
hundred Christian prisoners who were conmied in it. The 
true cross also was to be restored, with one thousand such 
captives as might be selected by the allies ; it being cove- 
nanted, at the same time, that unless the Mussulmans 
within forty days paid to Richard and Philip the sum <^ two 
hundred thousand pieces of gold, the inhalntants c^Acre 
should be at the mercy of the conquerors. 

It was on the 12th of July, 1191, that Pt(^emais was re- 
covered by the Europeans; and in the following month, 
Richard (for the King of France had already turned hie 
face homewunds) gained an important victory over Saladin 
at Azotus. The progress of Coeor de Lion being no longer 
disputed, he quickly arrived at Jaffa. That city was now 
witnottt fortifications; for when the tide of conquest ebbed 
from the Moslem, their commander gave orders to dismantle 
all the fortresses in Palestine. ^ It was his policy to keep 
the invaders constantly in the field, and to exhaust them by 
incessant marching and sudden attacks. Some time wae 
accor^ngly lost in restoring the works of this ancient town, 
— a period which was employed by the enemy in recruiting 
their ranks, and preparing to contest once more the laurel* 
gained by the conquerors of Azotus. 

Richard, still full of confidence, declared to the Saracene 
that the only way of averting his wrath was to surrender 
the kingdom of Jerusalem as it existed in the reign of Bald- 
win the Fourth. Saladin did not reject this proposal with 
the disdain which he felt, but made a modification oi the 
tezmi, by offering to yield all of Palestine that lay between 
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tbe river Joidan and the Mediteiftnean. The neptiatiim 
lasted some time without farther conceMion on eithot side, 
when at length it became manifest that the eneviy were not 
in earnest, but merely sou^t to derive advantage from the 
delay which they had the mgenuity to create. Hence the 
meditated attack on Jerusalem was postponed, and dissen- 
sion began to prevail in the ranks of rlantagenet* The 
winter was passed amid privations of every description* 
which, as they were partly owing to the negligence of the 
^g) g&ve rise to numerous desertions. The mactive sea^ 
son oftheyear was occupied in rebuilding the walls of As- 
calo9, — a task in which the proudest nobles and the most 
dignified clergy laboured like the meanest of the people. 
On the return of spring both annios appeared in the field ; 
but as political disturoances in England demanded tho 
presence of Richard, he manifested for me first time a greater 
disposition to negotiate than to fight. He made known to 
Saladin that he would be satisfied with the possessionof the 
holy city and of the true cross. But the latter replied, that 
Jerusalem was as dear to the Moslem as to the Christian 
world ; and, moreover, that he would never be guilty of con- 
niving at idolatry by permitting the worship of a piece of 
wood. Thwarted by the- religious prejudices of his enemks, 
the English commander attempted a different expedient. 
He proposed a consolidation of the Christian and Moham- 
medan interests, the establishment of a government at Jeru- 
salem, partly Eurt^an and partly Asiatic ; and this scheme 
of policy was to be carried into effect by the marriage of 
Saphadm, the brother of the sultan, with the widow of Wil- 
liam, King of Sicily. The Moslem princes would have 
acceded to these terms ; but the union was thought to be so 
scandalous to religion, that the imans and priests raised a 
storm of clamour asainst it; and Richard and Saladin, 
accordingly, though Uie mostpowerfiil and determined men 
of their age, were compelled to submit to popular opinion. 

In the month of May, therefore, Coeur de Lion began his 
march towards Jerusalem, vrith the firm resolution of accom- 
plishing the main object of his amuunent. The generals 
and soldiers vowed that they would not leave Palestme until 
they should have redeemed the Holy Sepulchre. Every 
thmg wore the face of joy when this resolution was aiK 
nounced. Hymns and thanksgivings gave utterance to tht 
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general exultation. Terror seized the Museulmaxu who 
were appointed to defend the sacred walls, and even Saladin 
himself gvre way, to apprehension for their safety. The 
Crusaders arrived at Bethl^em ; and here the stout mind 
of.Plantagenet began to vacillate. He avowed his doubts 
as to the policy of a siege, as his force was not adequate to 
such a measure, and also to the regular maintenance of his 
«ommunieations with the coast^ whence his supplies must 
be derived. He submitted his diffioilties to this barons of 
Syria, the Templars, and Hospitallers, declaring his readi- 
ness to abide by their decision, whether it shomd be to ad- 
vance or to retreat. These officers received inlbimation 
that the Tuiks had destroyed all the cisterns which were 
within two miles of the dty, and they felt that the intole- 
zable heats of summer had besun ; for which reason, it was 
resolved that the attack on Jeruralem should be deferred, 
and that the army, meantime, should proceed to some other 
conquest. 

Saladin,, aware of the hesitation which had chilled thd 
wonted ardour of his foe, resolved to profit by this turn of 
efiairs, so little to be expected under such a leader. He 
advanced by forced marcher to Jaffa, with the view of re- 
ducing it before Richard could send relief. Attacking it 
with his usual vigour, he succeeded in breaking down one 
of the gates ; and such of the mhabitants as could not defend 
thems^ves in the mat tower or escape by sea were put to 
the sword. Already were the battenng-rams prepared to 
demolish that fortress, when the patriarch and some French 
and English knights agreed to become the prisoners of the 
•ultan, nxing, at the same tune, a heavy sum for the ransom 
of the citizens, if succour did not arrive during the next 
day. Before the fnoming, however, the brave Plantagenet 
reached Jaffa ; and so fiirious was his onset, that the Turks 
immediately deserted the town ; firhile their army, whiph 
was encamped at a little distance, no sooner saw the standi 
ard of Richard on the walls, thkn they retreated some miles 
into the interior. 

But the English chieftain, harassed by unfavourable 
tidings firom home, and perplexed by dissensions in his 
eamp, became heartily desirous of peace. Nor was Saladin 
less willing to grant repose to his country, now exhausted by 
protracted wars. The two heroes exch«i^|red expresskms o# 
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inutoal esteem ; but as Richard had often avowed his contempt 
for the vulgar obligation of oaths, they only grasped each 
other's hands in token of fidelity. A truce was agreed upon 
for three years and eight months ; the fort«f Ascalon was 
dismantled ; but Jaffa and Tyre, with the intervening terri- 
tory, were surrendered to the Europeans. It was provided, 
also, that the Christians should be at liberty to perform 
their pilgrimages to Jerusalem, exempted from the taxes 
which the Moslem piinces were wont to impose.* 

Towards the end of the year 1192, Richard the Lion- 
hearted withdrew from the Holy Land on his way to Eng- 
land, — a journey beset with many perils and adventures, 
which it is no part of our task to describe. We are told 
that his valour struck such terror into his enemies, that long 
after his death, when a horse trembled without any visible 
cause, the Saracens were accustomed to say that he had 
seen the ghost of the English prince. In a familiar con- 
versation which Saladin held with the warlike Bishop of 
Salisbury, he expressed his admiration of the bravery of his 
rival, but added, that he thought " the skill of the general 
did not equal the valour of the knight." The courteous 

g relate replied to this remark, the justice of which, perhaps, 
e could not question, by assuring the sultan that there 
were not two such warriors in the world as the English and 
the Syrian monarchs. Without entering minutely into the 
(Comparison of two characters which presented little in com- 
mon, it must be acknowledged, that the courage of Richard 
at the head of his gallant troeps prevented many of the evils 
which had been anticipated from the defeat at Tiberias. 
Palestine did not, as was apprehended, become a Moslem 
colony. ^ A portion of the seacoast, too, was preserved for 
the Christians ; while their neat enemy was so enfeebled 
by repeated discomfitures, uat finesh hostilities could be 
safely commenced whenever Europe should again find it 
expedient to send into the East a renewed host of military 
adventurers. Richard, besides, g^ed more honour in 
Syria than any of the German emperors or French kings 
who had sought renown in foreign war ; and although a 
riigid wisdom m%|it censure his conduct as unprofitable to 

« HilVs History of the CnisadflS, vol. IL p. 189. Midmnd, 

4MOV*MdM,tOIILUt.I».K)7. 
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his country, it jnost be admitted that his actions were in 
unison with 1 when 

▼alour was b ion of 

wealth, and t I more 

highly than t 

Saladin dl iistin* 

flushed rival. direc* 

tions, that on ild be 

borne on the q in a 

loud voice, << all the 

fruits of his 1 3ce of 

linen." Th€ „ rallied 

round his brother Saphadin, whom they raised to the 
Qiione. Nor did the new monarch disappoint the expecta* 
tions that were entertained of his wisdom and valour ; for 
by the exertions of military skill, as well as by a sagacious 
policy, he strengthened the ffovemment which was com- 
mitted to his hands, and was found, at the expiration of the 
truce, ready to meet the armies of the combined powers of 
Christendom. 

The fourth Crusade was called into existence by the 
active zeal of Pope Celestine the Third, and of Henry the 
Sixth, the German emperor, who was joined by many of 
the subordinate princes of Northern Europe. The term 
of peace fixed by Richard and Saladin had indeed expired ; 
but both Christians and Moslem, exhausted by war and 
fiunine, were dispoied to lengthen the period of repose, and 
at all events to abstain from a renewal of their sanguinary 
conflicts. Nevertheless, when the new champions of the 
Cross arrived at Acre, all remonstrances against fresh ag* 
gression were disregarded. Saphadin, who was informed 
of their hostile intentions, anticipated them in the field, 
and before they could advance to JaSSa, he had battered down 
the fortifications, and put thousands of the inhabitants to 
the sword. A general action, it is true, took place soon 
afterward, in which the strength and discipline of the Ger- 
mans secured the victory ; but, when advancing to Jerus»> 
lem, the conquerors allowed themselves to be turned aside 
in order to reduce the insignificant fortress of Thoron, 
where they met vnth a repulse so serious as to defeat the 
main object of the campaign. Factious contentions now 
. disturbed the councils «f the Latins ; vice and insubordip 
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nadon raged in the camp ; and, to crown tlieir miserief, 
the Crusaders were informed that the Sultans of Egjrpt and 

* " he Tiew of 
he German 
d to Tyre; 
ndbeggage 
ishing their 
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yd of Jaffa, 
ftheChrifl- 
^ ^. le patron of 

the expedition, again disconcerted their measures. Manj 
returned to Europe to assist at the election of his suo- 
cessor ; while the residue of the armj, throwh into a fiital 
confidence hy their late triumphs, were destroyed by a body 
of Turkish auxiliaries, who surprised them during the lerehi 
In which they commemorated the Tirtues and alwtinence of 
tSt Martin. 

The crown of Palestine meantime, greatly shorn of its 
lustre, had detolved upon Isabella, daughter of Baldwin 
tmd sister to Sybilla. Her third husband, Henry, Count 
of Cl^ampagne, was ackndwledged as king ; and upon his 
death she was adTised to giTO her hand to Almeric of Lu- 
•signan, the brother of Chi^, who had formerly swayed the 
sceptre. This union being approved by the clergy and 
barons, the marriage was celebrated at Acre, where Ahneric 
and Lrabella were proclaimed the sorereigns of Cyprus and 
Jerusalem. 

The repeated fidhire of the Christian armaments iat' 
pressed upon the people of Europe a belief, either that the 
real difficulties of the en t erprise had been concealed from 
them, or that the time fixed in the counsels of Providence 
for the deliverance of the Holy Land had not yet arrived. 
In such circumstances, it required the authority of the 
church and the power of eloquence, seconded by the per- 
Ibnnance of numerous miracles, to rouse the slumbering 
«eal of those who had money to give or arms to use in the 
service of the Cross. Fulk, the preacher, who equalled 
Peter the Hermit in the ardour of ms address, and Bernard 
in oratorieid talents, co-operated with the nope. Innocent 
ihs Thixd, in convinciag the several kingdomi under bis 
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flpiritaal dom^uon of the necessity of a fifth comhinea effort^ 
in order to expfel the infidels from the sacred inheritance. 

The voice of religion was again listened to with pious 
obedience, and a large force was mustered in France and 
the Low Countries. As, however, the arms of th^ Chris- 
tian chiefs on this occasion were not employed against the 
Saracens, but against their own brethren of the Grecian 
empire, the object of our work does not require that we 
should do more than follow their steps to the shores of the 
Bosphorus. In April, 1204, Constantinople fell into their 
hands, and was subjected to dl the horrors and indignity 
which usually punish the resistance of a strong city. The 
remains of the fine arts, which the Eastern Church had 
preserved as consecrated memorials of her triumph over 
paganism, were destroyed with peculiar industry by the less 
poUshed Latins, who were pleased to view with contempt 
the superior taste of their rivals. The establishment of the 
Crusaders in the capital of the Lower Empire, where they 
elected a sovere^ni and formed an administration, was the 
only result of the fifth expedition against the Moslem. 
Their dominion lasted fifly-seven years, at the end of which 
Manuel Paleologus, descendant of Lascaris, and son-in-law 
of the Emperor Alexis, recovered the throne of the Cesars^ 
and finally expelled the usurpers firom ^e city of Coi^ 
stantine. 

The successes of the French against the Greeks had, 
however, an indirect influence in promoting the welfare of 
the Christians in Palestine. The Mussulmans were 
tdarmed, and Saphadin gladly coiicluded a trace for six 
years. But the country was doomed to be soon deprived 
of the tranquillity afforded by a cessation of arms. Alme- 
ric and his wife being dead, Mary, the daughter of Isabella 
by Conrade of Tyre, was acknowledged Queen of Jerusa- 
lem ; while Hugh de Lusignan, son of Almeric by his firsi 
wife, was proclaimed King of Cypras. There was not at 
that time in Palestine any powerfiil* nobleman capable of 
governing the state ; on which account the civil and eccle- 
siastical potentates resolved that Philip Augustus of France 
should be requested to provide a /husband for Maiy. The 
French monarch fixed his eyes on John de Brienne who 
was esteemed among the knights of Europe as eqtiaU|f 
wise in council and experienced in war* 
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The hopes inspired by this miion raised the pretensions 
at the Chiistian community so high, that they refused to 
prolong the truce which still subsisted between them and 
the sultan. The latter, therefore, marched an army to the 
neighbourhood of Tripoli, and threatened hostilities. The 
younff king took the field at the head of a respectable force, 
and displayed his valour in many a fierce encounter ; and 
though he did not succeed in conquering his foes, he saved 
his states from the utter annihilation with which they were 
threatened. He foresaw, however, the approaching ruin 
of the sacred cause ; for he could not fail to observe that, 
while the Saracens were constantly acquiring new advan- 
tages, the Latin barons were embracing every opportunity 
of returning home. He accordingly wrote to the pope, ml 
the kingdom of Jerusalem consisted only of two or three 
towns, and tha:t its fate must already have been determined 
but for the civil wars which had raged among the sons of 
Saladin. 

His holiness was not deaf to a remonstrance so just and 
important. In a circular letter to the sovereigns of £urope, 
he reminded them that the time was now come when a suc- 
cessful effort might be made to secure possession of Pales- 
tine, and that, while those who should fight fidthfully for 
God would obtain a crovm of glory, such as refused to serve 
him would be punished everlarangly. He employed, among 
other arguments, a consideration which has since been often 
urged by Protestant writers against his own church; 
stating, that **the Mohammedan heresy, the beast foretold 
by the Spirit, Vill not live for ever — ^its affe is fiSS.** He 
concluded with the assurance, that Jesus Christ would con- 
demn them for gross ingratitude and infidelity, if tfaej 
neglected to march to his succour at a time when he was in 
danger of being driven firom a kingdom he had acquired by 
his own blood. 

The preacher of the next Crusade was Robert de Cour • 
^n, a man inferior in talents and rank to St. Bernard, but 
whose fanaticism was as fervent as that of the Hermit and 
Fulk. He invited all to assume the Cross, and enrolled in 
Che sacred militia women* children, the old, the blind, the 
lame, and even the distempered. The multitude of Cru- 
saders, as might be expected, was very gieat, and the vol* 
iintary offerings of money were immense. A council wai 
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held in the church of the Lateran, in which the ! 
of Constantinople, the Kings of France, England, ] 
gary, Jerusalem, Arragon, and other countries, were rep- 
resented. War against the Saracens was unanimously 
declared to be the most sacred duty of the Christian world. 
The usual privileges, dispensations, and indulgences were 
granted to the pilgrims ; and the pope, besides other ex- 
penses, contributed thirty thousand pounds. I 
It was in the year 12X6 that the sixth Crusade, consist- 
ing chiefly of Hungarians and the soldiers of Lower Ger- 
many, landed at Acre. The sons of Saphadin were now 
at the head of affairs in Syria, their father having retired 
from the fatigues of royalty ; and, although unprepared to 
oppose so large .a host with any prospect of success, they 
mustered what forces they could, collect and advanced to 
Naplosa, the modem Nablous. But the insubordination 
of the invaders made victory more easy than was antici- 
pated. Destitute of provisions, they wandered over the 
country, oommitting the greatest enormities, and suffering 
from time to time very severe losses from the just indiffna^ 
tion of the inhabitants. At length the sovereign of Hun- 
gary, disgusted with the campaign, refused to remain any 
lonaet in Palestine, — a defection which compelled the King 
of Jerusalem, the Duke of Austria, and the Master of the 
Hospitallers to take up a defensive position on the Plain 
of desarea. The knights of the other military orders, the 
Templar and Teutonic, seized upon Mount Carmel, which 
they fortified for the occasion. But their fears were re- 
lieved in the spring of the following year by the arrival of 
a large body of new and most zealous Crusaders from the 
upper parts of Germany. Nearly three hundred vessels 
sailed from the Rhine, which, after having sustained more 
than the usual casualties of a voyage in the North Sea, 
landed on the shores of Syria those martial bands who had 
assembled in the neighbouriiood of the Elbe and the 
Weser. 

For reasons which are not very clearly assigned, but hav- 
ing some reference, it may be conjectured, to the exhausted 
state of the country, the chiefs of the Crusade came to the 
resolution of withdrawingtheir troops from Palestine, and 
of carrying the war into Egypt. Damietta, not u^justljr 
regarded as the key of that kingdom on the line of th^ 
/ 
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eoast, wu made the first object of attack ; and so Tigorom 
Tirere the approaches of the assailants, that the casjtle or 
fortress, which was supposed to command the town, fell 
into their hands. Meantime a reinforcement from Europe 
appeared at the month of the Nile. Italy sent forth her - 
choicest soldiers, headed by Pelagius and De Cour9on, as le- 
eates of the pope. The Counts of Nevers and La Marche, the 
Archbishop of Bourdeanx, the Bishops of Meanx, Autun, 
and Paris, led the youth of France ; while the English 
troops were conducted by the Earls of Chester, Arundel, 
and Salisbury, men celebrated for their heroism and expe- 
rience in the field. 

The tide of success flowed for some time so strongly in 
favour of the Christians, that the Saracen leaders were 
desirous to conclude a peace very advantageous to their in* 
▼aders. When the loss of Damietta appeared inevitable, 
the Sultan of Syria, Khamel, the son of Saphadin, appre- 
hensive that the Crusaders would immediately advance 
against Jerusalem, issued orders to destroy the fortifica- 
tions, to prevent its bein^ held by them as a place of de- 
fence. But in the negotiation which was opened between 
the contending powers, the Mussulmans consented to re- 
build the walls of the sacred city, to return the portion of 
the true cross, and to liberate all the prisoners in Syria and 
Egypt. Of the whole kingdom of Palestine, they pro- 
posed to retain only the castles of Karac and Montereale, 
as necessary for the safe passage of pilgrims and merchants 
in their intercourse with Mecca. As an equivalent for 
these important concessions, they required nothing more 
than the instant evacuation of Eeypt, and a complete re- 
linquishment of the conquests which had been recently 
made in it by the arms of the Crusaders. 

The Christian chiefs, after a stormy discussion, deter- 
mined to reject the terms offered by the allied sultans, and 
to prosecute the siese of Damietta. This devoted town, 
having been invested more than a year and a half, was at 
length carried by assault ; but so resolute and persevering 
had been the defence, that of seventy thousand inhabitants, 
who were shut up by the Crusaders, only three thousand 
remained to witness their triumph. 

The Saracens, fatigued with the horrors of war, once 
more proposed a treaty on terms similar to those which 
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were offered before the fttU of Bamietta. Bat the victois^ 
whose wisdom in council was never eqaal to their valoaf 
in the field of battle, again refused to conclude a peace. Th« 
preTailing party recommended an immediate attack upon 
* Grand Cairo ; anticipating the reduction of the whole of 
Egypt, and the final subjection of all the Mohammedan 
states (m the riiores of the Mediterranean. This vieion of 
greatness, however, soon vanished before the real difficulties 
of a campaign on the banks of the Nile. In a few month» 
the leaders of the expedition found themselves reduced to- 
the necessity of soliciting permission to return into Pales* 
tine; consenting to purchase safety by ^ving up ail the 
acquisitions they had made since the first day that they 
opened their trenches before Bamietta. The barons of 
Syria and the military orders retired to Acre, where they 
held themselves in readiness to sustain an attack from the 
indignant Moslems ; the mass of the volunteers and pil* 
grims soon afterward procuring the means of returning into- 
£urope. 

Frederick the Second of Germany, who had engaged t9 
lead a strong force into Syria, was so lonff prevented by 
domestic cares from fulfflling his promise^ that he incurred 
the resentment of the pope, who actually pronounced 
against him a sentence of excommunication.* The em 
peror, at length, was induced to manr Yiolante, the daughter 
of John de Brienne, and accept as her dowrf the kingdook 
of Jerusalem. In tiie year 1338 be arrived at Acre, with 
the view of making good his pretensioiMi to the sacred dia« 
dem,^— on ob^ct which he finally attained, not less by the 
connivance of the sidtan than by the exertions of his mili* 
tary companions. The son of Saphadin felt his throiw 
rendered insecure by tiie toibition or treachery of his own 
kindred, md was thereibre much indmed to cultivate an 

* A cnr^ at Puis. Instead of reading the ban flrom the pnlpflt in the 
Viaall (brra, said to his parlshionera, ** You kaow, my friends, that I am 
ordeitd to fUmtnite an excomMiQieation agaiast Frederick. I know 
not tho naotire. All that I know is. that there has been a qaarrel bo- 
tween that prince imd the pope. God alone knows who is right. I «■- 
eommvnicate Urn who has tnjefed the other, and I absolve the ■nflbrear." 
The emperor sent a preeent to tbe preacher, but the pope and the kint 
Maoaed this aaUy : U mataiais p^asMuU— the inhappy wtt— was obliged 
to ondate Us Anlt by a canonkd ponance.— JMSfiV* Bistory^ Tol.iL 
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amicable feelinc with «o powerfal a prince as the seirereig^n 
of Gennany. In pursuance of these views a treaty was 
signed, providing that for ten years the Christiaiis ani 
Mussulmans were to live on a footing of brotherhood ; thai 
Jerusalem, Jaffa, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and their depend* 
encies, were to be restored to the former ; that 'the Holy 
Sepulchre was likewise to be given up to them ; and thai 
the people of both religions might offer up their devotions in 
that house of prayer, which tfs one called the Temple of 
Solomon, and the other the Mosque of Omar. Thus th« 
address or good fortune of Frederick more effectually pro* 
moted the object of the Holy Wars than the heroic pbronsy 
of Richard Cceur de Lion ; many of the disasters conse« 
quent on the battle of Tiberias were wiped away ; and the 
hopes of Europe for a permanent settlement in Asia ap- 
peared to be realized. 

But the emperor had performed all these services whil« 
the stain of excommunication was yet unremoved from hw 
character. The fidelity of the knights, accordingly, whoso 
oaths had a reference to the supremacy of the church, and 
the attachment of the clergy, eould not be relied upon 
Hence, when he went to Jerusalem to be crowned, the p»- 
triarch would not discbarge his office ; the places of woruutp 
were closed ; and no religious duties were observed in puN 
lie during his stay. Fr^erick repaired to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, surrounded by his courtiers, and boldly 
taking the crown from the altar, placed it on his own head. 
He then issued orders for rebuildmg the fortifications of his 
eastern capital ; after which he returned to Acre, wheneo 
he almost immediately set sail for Europe.* 

* "Hie sddrem of tbePope to tbe Fofurth Ckmacil of Latersn, aatraas- 
iBted by Michaxid, is not a little striking :~^0 vous qui passez dans les 
cfiemins, disait Jerusalem par la bonche du Pontics, regardez et voyes il 
jamais il y out sne donloar semblable A la mienno ! Aceonras dons 
tooB, 6 vous q«l me dierisaezt pour me delivrer de I'exe^ de mes miae- 
res ! Moi, qui 6tais la re^e de toates les nations, je snis matntenani 
asaerrie an tribal ; md, qui ^tais remplie de peaple, je saia reat^e 
presque aeole. LeacleauasdeSionBontendeoilfparceqneperSMiBaBa 
vieot 4 nnea solaamit^a. Mea enneDaia ont ^craa^ ma tita ; tona lea lieoz 
aainta aont proAn^a ; le aaint sepulchre, at rempli d'^elat, eat convert 
d'approbre : on adore le'flls de la perdition et de renfln', 14 o4 nagn^ras 
OB adoFBit le Ills de Dieit. Lea enlhiita de r^tnnger ro*aceaUeDt d'aat- 
ngea, et montraat laeitNX de Jeana, ila ttie diaent :— ' Tu at mis Umtt 
la anUiance dans ua bois vU ; nous verrons si ce hois te sauvtra am 
jourisdanftf/^-^ButoissdesCroisaits, tan. Hi, f. aM. 
As 
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The peace established between Frederick and the Sara- 
cen rulers was not faithfully observed by the latter, some 
of whom did not consider themselves as bound by its stipu- 
lations. The sufferings endured by the Chhstians of Pal- 
estine accordingly called their brethren in Europe once 
more to arms. A council, held under the auspices of the 
pope at Spoleto, decreed that fresh levies should be sent 
mto Asia so soon as the truce with Khamel, the sultan of 
Damascus, should have expired. Many of the English no- 
bility, inflamed by the love of warlike fame, took the cross, 
and prepared to follow the standard of the Earl of Ches- 
ter, and of Richard, earl of Cornwall, brother to King Henry 
the Third. 

In this pious movement the lords of England were antici- 
pated by those of France, who, in the year 1239, landed 
in Syria, and prepared to measure lances with the Moslems. 
News of these warlike proceedings having reached the 
nephew of Saladin, he forthwith drove the Christians out 
of Jerusalem, and demolished the Tower of David, — a 
monument which till that time had been regarded as sacred 
by both parties. The combats which followed, although 
fought with great bravery on the side of the invaders, ter- 
minated generally in fevour of the Saracens ; and the 
French accordingly, after losing a great number of their 
best warriors, were glad to have recourse to terms of peace. 
The Templars entered into treaty with the Emir of Karac, 
while the Hospitallers, actuated by jealousy or revenge, 
preferred the friendship of the Sultan of Egypt. 

The following year Kichard, the earl of Cornwall, arrived 
with his levy, hoping to find his allies in possession of all 
the towns which had been ceded to the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and emoying •ecurity in the exercise of their reU- 
gious rites. His surprise was therefore very great, when 
e discovered th&t the principal leaders of the French had 
already fled from the plains of Syria ; that the knights of 
the two great orders had sought refuge in negotiation ; and, 
finally, that the conquests of the former Crusaders were 
once more limited to a few fortresses and a strip of territory 
on the coast. He marched in the first instance to Jaffa, 
with the view of concentrating the scattered forces of Eup 
rope ; but receiving notice, as soon as he arrived, that thm 
8iiltan of Egypt, who was then at war with his brother oi 
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Dumasctts, was desirous to ci:dtivate friendly relations, he 
lent a ready ear to the terms proposed. The Mussuhnaa 
consented to relinquish Jerusalem, Beritus, Nazareth^ 
Bethlehem, Mount Tabor, and a large portion of the Holy 
Land, provided the English earl would withdraw his troops 
and preserve a strict neutrality. 

The conditions beins ratified by the Egyptian sovereign, 
the Earl of Cornwall had the satbfaction to see the great 
object of the Crusaders once more accomplished. Pales- 
tine a^ain belonged to the Christians. The Hospitallers 
opened their treasury to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, 
while the patriarch and cler^ entered the holy city to re- 
consecrate the churches. For two years the gospel was 
the only religion administered in the sacred capital, and the 
faithful had begun tOsCxult in the permanent subjection of 
their rivals, when a new enemy arose, more formidable to 
them than even the Saracens. 

The victories of Zingis Khan had displaced several na- 
tions belonging to the ereat Tartar family, and among 
others the Kansmians, who continued their retreat south- 
ward till they reached the confines of Egypt. The sultan, 
who perhaps had repented the liberality of his terms to tho 
soldiers of Richard, advised the expatriated barbarians to 
take possession of Palestine. He even sent one of his 
principal officers and a large body of tro(^s to serve as 
their guides ; upon which, Barbacan, the Karismian gene- 
ral, at the head of twenty thousand cavalry, advanceu into 
the Holy Land. The garrison of Jerusalem, being quite 
inadequate to its defence, retired, and were followed by 
many of the inhabitants. The invaders entered it without 
opposition, sparing neither life nor property, and respecting 
nothing, whether sacred or profane. At length the Tem- 
plars and Hospitallers, forgetting their mutual animositis% 
imited their bands to rescue the country firom the grasp of 
such savages. A battle took place, which, after continuing 
two whole days, ended in the total defeat of the Christians ; 
the Grand Masters of St. John and of the Temple being 
among the slain. ..Only thirty-three individuals of the latter 
order, and sixteen of the former, with three Teutonic cava- 
liers, remained alive, and succeeded in making their way to 
Acre, the last refuge of the vanquished knights. The Ka- 
flismiaiis, with their Egyptian allies, after Iwving razed the 
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IbrHAcatiintf of Ascidon and Tiberias, ^icamped on the 
•eacoast, laid waste the surroundinff tenitoiy, and slew or 
carried into bondage erery Frank wbo fell into their bands. 
Nor was it till the year 1247 that the Syrians and Mam- 
looks, insohad by this northern horde, attacked them near 
Damascus, slew Barbacan their chie^ and compelled the 
lemainder to retrace their steps to the borders of the Cas- 
pian Lake. 

The intelligence did not fail to reach Europe that the 
members of the Chnreh in Palestine had been put to death 
or dispersed by the exiles of Karism. Pope Innocent the 
Foorth suggested the expediency of another Crusade, and 
•▼en summoned aU his feithful children to take arms. He 
wrote to Henry the Third, king of England, urging him to 
piess on his subjects the necessity of punishing the Karis- 
tnians. But the spirit of crusading was more active in 
France than in any other country of the West, and it re- 
nted in all the Tiffour of its chivalrous piety in the reiffn 
of Louis the I^Hntii. Agreeably to the superstiticm of the 
tunes, he had vowed, wlule afflicted by a severe illness, that , 
in case of recovery he would travel to the Holy Land. 
The Cross was li^Lewise taken by the three royal brothers, 
the Counts of Artois, Poictiers, and Anjou, by the Duke of 
Burgundy, the Countess of Flanders and her two 8(ma> 
loffether with many knights of high degree. 

But it was not till 1S49 that the solcuers of Louis were 
mustered, and his ships prepared for sea; the former 
amounting to fifty thousand, while his vessels of all descrip- 
tions exceed eighteen hundred. They set sail for Egypt ; 
a storm separated the fleet ; but the royal division, in which 
were nearly three thousand knights and their moi-at- 
arms, arrived in the neighbourhood of Damietta. On the 
second day the king or£red the disembariuUion ; he him- 
self leaped into the water ; his warriors followed him to 
the shore ; upon which the Saracens, panic-struck at their 
boldness and determination, made but a.sUght show of 
defence, and fled into the interior. Although Damietta was 
better prepared for a siege than at that period when it do- 
fled the arms of the Crusaders during eighteen months, yet 
the garrison were {leased to seek safety in the fleetness of 
their horses. Louis fixed his residence in the city; a 
Christian government was established ; and the clergy, m 
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fhey were wont on such occasions, proceeded to purify th« 
mosques. 

Towards the close of the year, after being joined by a 
body of Eifglish volunteers, the French monarch resolved 
to march to Cairo and attack the sultan in the heart of his 
kingdom. But the floods of the Nile, and the intersection 
of the country by numerous canals, occasioned a second 
time the loss of a brave army. Famine and disease, too, 
aided the sword of the enemy, till at length the victors of 
Damietta were compelled to sue for a peace which they 
could no longer obtain. A retreat was oniered ; but those 
who attempted to escape by the river were taken prisoners, 
and the fate of such as proceeded b^ land was equally dis- 
astrous. While they were occupied m constructing a bridge 
over a canal, the Saracens entered the camp and murdered 
the sick. The valiant king, thoagh oppressed with the 
general calamity of disease, sustained boldly the shock of 
me enemy, throwing himself into the midst of them, re- 
solved to perish rather than desert his troops. One of his 
attendants succeeded nt length in drawing him from the 

Eresence of the foe, and conducted him to a village, where 
e sunk under his wounds and fatigue into a state of utter 
insensibiUty. In this miserable condition he was overtaken 
by the Moslems, who announced to him that he was theii 
captive. One of his brothers, the gallant Artois, bad 
already fallen in battle, but the two others, Anjou and Poic- 
tiers, with all the nobility, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The sultan did not abuse his victory, nor seek to impose 
upon Louis terms Which a sovereign could not grant with- 
out forfeiting his honour. He agreed to accept a sum 
equivalent to five hundred thousand livres for the de- 
liverance of the army, and the town of Damietta as a ran< 
som for the royal person. Peace was to continue ten yean 
between the Mussulmans and the Christians; while the 
Franks were to be restored to those privileges in the kingdom 
of Jerusalem which they h^ enjoyed previous to the recent 
invasion of the French. The repose which succeeded this 
treaty was interrupted by the murder of the sultan, who 
fell a victun to the jealousy of the Mamiouks ; but after > 
few acts of hostility too insignificant to be recorded, the 
emirs renewed, with a few modifications, the basis of the 
agreement on which the peace was established. Loow 
Aa2 
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InittMlf made a nanow escape Iroin the sanfimiaiy intriffaes 
of those military slaves who had imbrued their htmos in 
tile blood of their own master. They declared that, as they 
had committed a sin by destroying their sultan, whom, by 
tiieir law, they ought to have guai^ed as the apple of their 

2 re, their religion would be violated if they suffered a 
hristian king to Hve. But the other chiefs, more honour- 
able than the Mamlouks, disdained to commit a crime under 
any sndi pretext ; and the French monarch, accordingly, 
was allowed to accompany the poor remains of his army 
to the citadel of Acre. 

It has been remarked that the expedition of St Louis 
mto Egypt resembles in many reroects the war carried on 
in that country thirty years* before. In both cases the 
Christian armies were encamped near the entrance of the 
Ashmoun canal, beyond which they could not advance ; 
and the surrender of Damietta in each instance was the 
price of safety. The errors of the Cardinal Pelagius seem 
not to have been recollected by the French king, who, in 
&ct, trod in his steps with a fatal blindness, and ended by 
payinff a still severer penalty. 

A ^eam of hope arose in the minds of the Crusaders 
firmn finding the rulers of Egypt and of Sjrria engaged in a 
ferious war. The Mamlouks even condescended to solicit 
the co-operation of Louis, and agreed to purchase it by 
remitting one-half of the ransom whidi still remained un- 
paid. They further consented to deliver up Jerusalem 
Itself and fdso the youthful captives taken on the banks of 
the Nile* whom they had cmnpelled to embrace the Mussul- 
nan feim. But bdfofe the Franks could appear in the field* 
the interposition of the caHf had restored peace to the 
oontending parties, both of wh<nn immediately resumed 
their wonted dislike to the European invaders. 

The infidels, however, at this period did not pursue their 
schemes of conquest with the vigour and ability which dis- 
tinguished the movem«Bts of Noureddin, and more espe- 
eiaUy of Saladin, his renowned successor. They might 
have swept the feeble and exhausted Christians from the 
shores of Palestine ; but they merely ravaged the country 
round Acre, and then proceeded to Sidon, in the strong 
castle of which Louis and his army had taken refuge. The 
Uood and propexty of the dtisens saUitfied the barbanans. 
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who dcptited without trying the vrnkmr of the soldierf who 
occupied the garruon. 

The death of Queen Blanche, the mother <^ the king* 
and regent during his absence, aiSEbrded him a good i^obgr 
for leaving the country, of which he had l(»ig been tired. 
The patriarch and barons of the Holy Lteid ofiered hia 
their humble thanks for the honour he had bestowed upon 
their cause, and for the benefits which he had conferred 
upon themselves individually. Louis, sensible that he had 
gathered no laurels in Palestine, and that the interests of 
Uie church were even in a more hopeless condition than 
when he landed at Damietta, Ustmed to their address with 
mingled emotions of shame and regret, and forthwith pre* 
par^ himself for his voyage homewards.* 

Thus terminated that expedition, of which, says a French 
author, the commencement filled all Christian states wilk 
joy, and which, in the end, plunged aU the West into mouin- 
mg. The king aitived at Vinccunes on the fich of S^ 
tember, 1254, accompanied by a crowd collected firam all 
quarters. The more they forgot his reverses, ttke more 
bitterly he called to mind the Me of his brave companions! 
whom he had left in the mud of Egypt or on the sands of 
Palestine; and the melancholy wM<m he showed in his 
countenance formed a striking contrast to the public co»* 
gratulation on the return of a beloved prinde. His &it 
eare, says the historian, was to go to St. Denys, to pro*-* 
trate himself at the foet of the apostles of France ; the next 
day he made his entrance into the capital, preceded by the^ 
clergy, the nobility, and the peoj^e. He still wore the' 
cross upon his i^ulder ; the sight <^ which, by recalUiig 
the motives of his long i^enoe, inspired the fear that hS^ 
bad not abandoned the enterprise of the Craaade.t 

* '^OnsertpfpelaitakirslMvartMdoiitilsvskdoaD^Pemy^le.etsW' 
«Mit m boQt^, eavera les habitant de la Palestine, qu'U avait tnitkn 
oomme sea pref>re8 sojets. Lea una exprimaient leur reconnaisaance p«r 
de Yivea aeclainationa, lea autrea par vine nwrne sUenoe ; toot le penfrfe 
qn^aflliffeait son depart, le proclamah te pin de» CkrUien»i et oo^Janil 
le cM da repandre aea benedictiona aur la ftmiUe du vertueox monarqvo 
et aor la royaame de France. Louis montrait anr aon visa^, anH par 
tafeait lea regrets dea Chr^tiena de la Terre-Bainte ; U leor addreaasll 
4e8 patolaa eonaalaataa, lew donnalt d^atilas conaaUs, aa np^Khult 4s 
■favoir Ait aaaea pour leor canae, at t^molgiiait k vif daair qn*UD Jeior 
Diea le jiigdUdigne d'acbever rouvragede leor delivrance."— KidkoMd^ 
Butoire des Croi$ad$s, tom. iv. p. 390. 

t Ibid. p. 808. 
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The misfortunes sustained in the field were greatly 
increased by the dissensions which prevailed amone this 
military orders after the departure of Louis. The Tem- 
plars and Hospitallers, especially, never forgot th^ir jeal- 
ousies except when engaged in battle with the Mussulmans ; 
for, in every interval of peace, they mutually gratified their 
arrogance and contempt by wrangling on pomts of prece* 
dency and professional reputation. At length an appeid 
to arms was made, with the view of determining which of 
these kindred associations should stand highest as soldiers 
in the estimation of Europe. The Kni^ts of St. John 
gained the victory ; and so bloody was the conflict that no 
quarter was granted, and hardly a single Templar escaped 
alive. 

But these unseemly disputes were soon drowned amid 
the shouts of a more formidable warfare waged against 
Palestine by the Mamlouk sovereign of Egypt, the san- 
guinary and bigoted Bibars. His troops demolished the 
churches of Nazareth and Mount Tabor ; after which they 
advanced to the gates of Acre, inflicting the most horrid 
cruelties upon the unprotected Christians. Sephouri and 
Azotus were taken by storm, or yielded upon terms. At the 
reduction of the former, it was agreed that the knights and 
garrison, amounting in all to six hundred men, should bo 
conducted to the nearest Christian town. But no sooner 
was the sultan put in possession of the fortress than he 
violated the conditions of surrender,, and left the knights 
only a few hours to determine on the alternative of death 
or conversion to Islamism. The prior and two Franciscan 
monks succeeded by their exhortations in fixing the &ith 
of the religious cavaliers ; and h^ioe, at the time appointed 
for the declaration of their choice, they unanimously avowed 
their resolution to die rather than incur the dishonour of 
apostaey. The decree for the slaughter of the Templars 
was pronounced and executed ; while the three preach^ 
of mutyrdom, as if responsible for the conduct of their 
eountiymen, were flayed alive. 

A large Christian state had been formed at Antioch, in 
alliance with the kingdom of Jerusalem. Bibars, after 
redudng Jafib and the castle of Beaufort, marched his fierce 
soldiers against the capital of Syria, and soon added it to 
the number of his conquests. Forty thousand believezs In 
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Christ wefe on thii occasion put to the sw<»d, and nol 
fewer than one hundred thousand were led into omti^ity* 
The barb^an, indeed, arowed the fell purpose of exter* 
tninating the whole Christian community in the East, ex- 
iendinff the terror of death or the ascendency of the Koran 
from the Nile to the mountains of Armenia. But his pro* 
gross was stopped by the intelligence which reached him in 
Palestine, that the Kinff of Cyprus had resolved to inter- 
pose his arms in behaa of the Holy Land, and was about 
to make a descent on the coast at the head of a large forc« 
collected from various nations. Bibars returned to Cairo, 
fitted out a fleet for the conquest of that island, and intended, 
during the absence of its sovereign, to innex it peima- 
nently to the dominions of Egypt. But his ships were 
lost in a tempest ; his military dbaracter suffered nrom the 
lailure of the enterprise ; his power was weakened ; and 
he ceased to be any longer the scourge and dread of the 
Christian world. 

Before the atrocities of this Mamlouk chief were mad« 
known in Europe, the people of the West had made prepara- 
tions for the ninth Cnisade. Louis was not able to conceal 
from himself, that his first expedition to the Holy Land had 
brought more shame on FraAce than benefit to the Christian 
erase. Nay, he was not without fear, that his person^ 
reputation was in some degree tarnished by the &tal result 
of his attack on Egypt, so unwisely and rashly conducted. 
The Pope fi»roured his inclination for a new attempt ; and 
accordingly, in a general meeting of the higher clergy and 
nobles, held at Paris in 1268, the king exhorted his people 
to avenge the wrongs which Christ had so long sufiered at 
the hands of the unbelieving Moslems. 

In England a similar spint had long prevaUed amonff the 
priesthood and the great body of the commons ; but I^nry 
the Third, taught by experience that the late Crusades had 
only weakened the friends and strengthened the enemies of 
Cluristianity, refiieed to countenance this popular folly at the 
time when Louis first assumed the cross. On the present 
occasion, however, he permitted his son Edward, with the 
Earls of Warwick and Pembroke, to receive the holy ensign, 
and to join the sovereira of France in his renewed attempt 
lo plant the emblem of his faith on the walls of Jerusalem. 

U was not till the spring of 1 270 tb^t St. Louis i^pread his 
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tails the second time for the Holj Land. The feelings of 
religious and military ardour which animated the heart of 
this pious monarch were diffused through the sixty thou- 
sand soldiers who followed his banners. He could count, 
too, among his leaders, the descendants of those gallant 
chiefs, the lords of Brittany, of Flanders, and Champagne, 
who in former generations had distinguished themselves in 
fighting the battles qf the church. But notwithstanding 
such promising appearances, this proud armament took the 
sea under an evil omen. The fleet was driven into Sar- 
dinia ; and there a great and unfortunate change was made 
in the plan of operations. Instead of proceedmg to Pales- 
tine, it was resolved that the troqps should be landed in the 
neighbourhood of Tunis, to assist the Christians in extend- 
ing their faith in opposition to the disciples of the Koran. 
Success^ indeed, crowned the first efforts of the invaders ; 
Carthage fell into their hands; and more splendid con- 
quests seemed to invite their progress into the heart of the 
Mohammedan nations of Northern Africa. But a pestilen- 
tial disease, the scourge of those burning shores, soon 
Sread its ravages among the ranks of the Christians. 
>uis, the great stay of the Crusaders, was stricken with 
the fatal sickness, and died, leaving his army, which had 
accomplished nothing, to prosecute the war, or to return 
with sullied standards into their native country.* 

IMnce Edward, who condemned the vacillating conduct 
of his allies, had already passed from Africa into Sicify, 
where he spent the following winter. In the early part of 
tiie year 1271, he set sail for Acre, where he landed at the 

* It was daring tbe siege of Tmit tliat Louis died. " Our Edward 
would needs have had the town beaten <lown, and all put to the sword ; 
thinking the foulest quarter too fbir for them. Their goods (because 
eot by robbery) he would have sacrificed as an anathema to God, wad 
Dumt to ashes ; his own share be execrated, and caused it to be burnt, 
forbidding the English to save any thing of it ; because that coals stolen 
out of that fire would sooner bum their houses than warm their hands. 
It troubled not the consciences of other princes to enrich themselvea 
herewith, but they glutted themselves with the stolen honie which they 
Ibund In this hive of drones: and, which was worse, now their belUea 
were flill, they would goe to bed, return home, and goe no fiuther. Yea, 
the JToung Kins of France, called Philip the Bold, was fearAil to prosecute 
. bis journey to Palestine ; whereas Prince Edward struck his breast, and 
swore, that though all his firiends forsook him, yet he would enter Ptole- 
aaais though but only with Fowin his horsekeeper. By which speech hm 
incensed die English to go on with bka/''-'FuUeT*s Holy Wane, p. BIT. 
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. Iiead of only one thousand men ; but so high was his repu- 
tation among the Latins of Palestine, that he soon found 
his army increased sevenfold, and eager to be employed in 
^e redemption of the sacred territory. He led them, in the 
first place, against Nazareth, which did not long resist the 
vigour of his attack ; and, ahnost immediately afterward, 
he surprised a large Turkish force, whom he cut in pieces. 
The Moslems imagined that another Cceur de Lion had beeii 
sent from England to scourge them into discipline, or to 
shake the foundation of their power in Syria. Edward was 
brave and skilful as a warrior, and owed his success notless 
to his able dispositions than to his personal courage. But 
he was cruel and lavish of human blood. The barbarities 
which disgraced the triumphs of the first Crusade were re- 
peated on a smaller scale at Nazareth, where the prince 
put the whole garrison to death, and subjected the iimabit 
ants to unnecessary suffering. 
The resentment of the governor of Jaffa is said to have 

S>inted the dagger which was aimed at the heart of the 
nglish prince by the hand of an assassin. The wretch, as 
the bearer of letters, was admitted into the chamber of Ed- 
ward, who, not suspectiuff treachery, received several severe 
wounds before he could dash the assailant to the floor and 
despatch him with his sword. But as the weapon used by 
the Saracen had been steeped in poison, the lite of his in- 
tended victim was for some hours in imminent danger. 
The chivalrous fiction of that romaiftic age has ascribed nis 
recovery to the kind offices of one of that sex whose generous 
affections are seldom chilled by the calculations of selfish- 
ness. His wife, Eleanora, is said to have sucked the poison 
from his wound, at the hazard of instant death to herself, — 
a story which, having received the sanction of the learned 
Camden, has not unnrequently been held as an indisputable 
&ct. The more authentic edition of the narrative attributes 
the restoration of Edward's health to the usual means em- 
ployed by surgical skill, aided by the resources of a strong 
mind and a vigorous constitution.* 

* ** It is storied hswEleanor, his lady, svcked all the pdaon ost of his 
wounds, without doinc any harm to lieraelf. So sovereign a remedy is 
•woman's tongue anelnted with the virtue of loving aflbction ! Pity it 
Is that 80 pretty a story should not be true (with all the miracles in love's 
Iqfeiids), sod am ht shall get himself no aedit who undertaketh It^ 
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It foon became manifest that the valotur and abilky ef 
Edward, unsupported by an adequate force, could make na 
lasting impression upon the Moslem power in Syria. Ac< 
cordindy, after having spent fourteen months in Acre, he 
listened to proposals for peace made by the Sultan of Egypt, 
who, being engaged in war with the Saracens whom he had 
disi^aced, was eaeer to tenmnale hostilities with the Eng- 
lish. A suspension of anns, to continue ten years, was 
formally signed by the two chiefs ; whereupon the Mam- 
kmk withdrew his troops from Palestine, and Edward em- 
barked for his native countiy. 

The loss and discomfiture which for more than a hundred 
years had concluded ereiy attempt to regain the Holy- Land 
did not yet extirpate thc^ hope of final success in the hearts 
of the clergy and sovereigns of the West. Gregoi^ the 
Ninth, who himself had served in the Christian armiea of 
Syria, exerted all the means in his power to eqaro another 
expedition against the enemies of the ftith. The small 
republics of Italy, which found a rea^ em^oyment for 
their shipping in transporting troops to ralestine, were the 
first to embrace the cause recommended by their s{»ritiial 
ruler. The King of France seemed to favour the enter- 
prise, and advanced money on the mortgage of certain 
estates within his dominions belongkig to the Templars ;; 
Charles of Anjou followed the example of his royal relation ; 
and Michael Paleologus, the Emperor of the East, oi' 
nounced his willingness to take arms Against the ambitieua 
•uHan, who already threatened the indepMideiice of Greece. 
A covncil hdd at Lyons in 1374 sanctioned the obligations: 
of a crusade, and imposed upon the church and other estates 
such taxes as appeared sufficiotit to carry it to a suoeessfui 
issue. But the death of the pope dissolved the coalition, an^ 
nXi preparations for renewing Uie wu were iskmediately laid 
aside, — ^never to be resimiea. 

etnAiteapasBageseseaBdingto thetomoroTthssa. TetoanifBet 
stand with what others have written,'^— PWZ/er** Holy Warre, p. 29(r. 

**Tbe admirall of Joppa, hearing of his recorerie, vtteily disavowed 
llkst be had any hand in the treacherie ; m none will willingly Ihther ua- 
sieceedlng vUIainy. True it is, he was tnriy sommfaU ; wlMther ke- 
caoae Edward was so bad, or no woiae wo«Bdsd,.He kaoweth tkst 
knoweth hearts. Some wholly acquit him herein, and eoncstve this aiil^ 
chief proceeds from Simon, 1^ orBfeMfbit's Aatiied to oar prinss.*^— 
JlB^r warr»,p.a». 
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Tin Franki m Palestine, now left to their own reaoaitstf 
oaghtto have cultivated peace, and more especially to havg 
ibstained from positive and direct aggression. Their con* 
duct, however, was not marked by such abstinence or wi»« 
dom. On the contrary, by attacking certain MohanmiedMl 
merdhants, they provoked the anger of the sultan, who sworrt 
by God and the Prophet that he would avenge the wrongs 
A war fatal to the Christian interests was the immedwte 
oonsequence. Their fortresses were rapidly demolished) 
and at length, in the year 1289, the city of Tripoli, the priii-> 
dpal appanage of the kingdom of Jerusalem, was taken j it^ 
houses were cbnsumed by fire, its works dismantled, und Hi 
inhabitants massacred, or sold into slaveiy. 

Acre now remained the sole possession of the Latins, in 
^at countiy where their sovereignty had been acknowledged 
during the lapse of nearly two centuries. A short peao« 
granted to Henry the Second of Cyprus, the nominal king 
Sf the Holy Land, postponed its fiite, and the uttef abolition 
df Christian authority in Syria, a few years longer. Within 
its walls were crowded the wretched reraaiDS en those prin^ 
etpalities whidi hsA been won by the valour of European 
soldiers. A reinforcement of unprincipied Kalians only 
added to the disorder which ahready prevailed in tbe town« 
and increased the number of offences by whkfa tiiey werd 
daily accinnulating upon th«r heads the ^rengeaaoe ot ftfas 
&ni^al Mamlovus, ,who longed for an epiportuinty iB 
attack then. 

At len^h, hi th0 monthof Apra, 1S91, a Ibrceirhidi hai^ 
been estmi^ at more Hun 300^600 men, umudrftcm 
Eoypt, and encamp on the Plain ef Acre. Moait of ths 
limabitants made their escape by sea ftam the hotton of 
the impendhig siege ; the defence ef the pkocf b^ig in- 
tiiisted to about 12,^00 ^ood soldiers, bekmgmg i^iefly tb 
tiie several oMen of rsfig»ni kniglrthood. Tile MtmanA 
was ofknd io the Ormid Master of the Teq^iars^ whoy 
Mng prevailed upon to accept, discharge ii* dhUiM witS 
irmness and nolitaiy skill. But the MwrnAtokM Wer« 
Bat mferior in valo)ir,.aiid Iheir Mtaibew were iryoiioibku 
Pfodigies of bn^ety were displayed on Inih sides s f hi 
tj wailan ts tfaivw themsdVe% with detfpeiste t^soliitisiif infir 
the breach, fttm whence Ibey wetre repeakriBr drvren baek 
it ihe poiitt 0f tiw iifrozd, or hnifdd hMHfloBf »» te 
Bb 
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But the siiUan was prodigal of blood, and had vowed to 
niunble the Nazarenee who dared to dispute his authority. 
The walls, accor^ely, after having been several times lost 
and won, were at Sength finally occupied by the Tartars 
and Mamlouks^ who obeyed the sovereiffn of Egypt, and 
the crescent was at that moment elevated to a place which 
it has continued to occupy during the greater part of five 
centuries. Struck with terror, the few small towns, whidi 
till thie period had been allotted to the Christians surren- 
denA at the first suimnons^ and saw their inhabitants 
doomed either to death or to a hopeless ca!ptivity. In one 
wold, the Holy Land, which since the days of Godfrey had 
cost to Christendom so much anxiety, blood, and treasure, 
was now lost ; the sacred walls ef Jerusalem were aban- 
doned to infidels ; and henceforth the disciple of Christ was 
doomed to purchase permission to visit the interesting 
scenes consecrated by the events recorded in the gospel. 

The titular crown of Palestine was worn for the last 
tune by Hush the Great, the descendant of Hugh, king of 
Cyprus, aha Alice, who was the daughter of Mary and 
Jom de Brienne. At a later period^ this empty honour was 
c^umed by the house of Sicily, in right of Charles, count of 
Amou and brother of Louis IX., who was thought to un^ 
m his own person .the issue of the Kinff of Cyprus and of 
the Prmcess Mary, the daughter of Frederick, sovereign of 
Antiochw The knights of St. John of Jerusalem, since de- 
nominated knights of Rhodes and Malta, and the Teutonic 
kmffhts, the conquerors of the north of Europe and founders 
•f the kingdom of Prussia, are now the only remains of 
those Crushers who struck terror into Airica and Asia, and 

AlUiou^ no expedition ftom the Christian states reach^ 
the Holy Land after the dose of the thirteenth century, the 
fire whsdi had so long warmed the hearts of the Cnuuiden 
was not entirely extiwiished in several parts of Europe. 
iBdward the First of England, for example, still cherished 
the hope of opening the gates of Jerusalem, or of leaving 
his bones in tiie sacrad dust of Palestine. A similar feeling 
anhnated the monarch of Franpe ; while the pope, who de- 
rived manifold advantages firom the prosecution of sudi 
wars, summoned cooncu^ issued pastoral letters, and em- 
plojed preachei% as Id the days that wexe past. Bot 
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dnsensions at home during the fint half of the fourteenth 
century, and the general conviction of hopelessness which 
had seized the public mind respecting all armaments against 
the Moslems, occasioned the failure of every ^attempt to 
unite once more the powers of Christendom in the common 
£ause. 

In the following century, the ascendency of the Turks, 
not only in the Et^ but on the baiiks of tne Danube and 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean, compelled the 
people of Europe to act on the defensive. The rail of the 
Urecian eikipire, too, rendered the intercourse with Syria at 
once more difficult and dangerous. Egypt in like manner 
was shut against the Christians, being subjected to the 
same yoke which pressed so heavily on the western parts 
of Asia. Hence, during more than two centuriies a cloud 
hung over the affsurs of Palestine, which we in vain attempt 
to penetrate. Suffice it to remark, that it remained subject 
to xhe Mamlouk sultans of Egypt till the year 1389, when 
they were dispossessed by a body of Circassians, who in- 
vaded and- overran the country. Upon the expulsion of 
these barbarians, it acknowledged again tho government of 
Cairo, under which it continued until the period of the 
more formidable irruption of the Mogul Tartars, led by the 
celebrated Tamerlane. At his death the Holy Jjand was 
once more annexed to Egypt as a province ; but in 1516, 
Selim the Ninth, emperor of the Othman Turks, carried 
his victorious arms from the Euphrates to the Libyan 
Desert, involving in one general conquest all the interven- 
ing states. More than three hundred years have that peo- 
ple exercised a dominion over the land of Judea, varied 
only by intervals of rebellion on the part of governors who 
wished to assert their independence, or by wars among the 
different pashas, who, in defiance of the supreme authority, 
have from time to time quarrelled about its spoils. 

From the period at which the Crusaders were expelled 
from Syria down to the middle of the last century, we are 
chiefly indebted for our knowledge of the Holy Land to the 
pilgrims whom religious motives induced to brave all the 
perils and extortions to which Franks were exposed under 
the Turkish government. The faith of the Christians sur- 
vived their arms at Jerusalem, and was found within the 
sacred walls long after every European sddierhad disap- 
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pesrad. The Jacobite, Armenian, and AbyssBuan beUereis 
were allowed to cling to those memorials of redemptiim 
which have at all times given so great an interest to the 
localities of Palestine ; and occasionally a member of the 
Latin Chorch had the goiod fortune to enter the gates of 
the city in disguise, and was permitted to offer up his 
. prayers at the side of the Hol^ Sepulchre. In 1433, when 
La Broquiere undertook his pilgrimage into the East, there 
were only two French monks in Jerusalem, who were held 
in the most cruel thraldom. 

The inereasinff intercourse between the Turks at Con- 
•tautinople and the governments of Europe gradually pro- 
duced a more tolerant spirit among the foimer, and paved 
the way for a lasting accommodatbn in favour of the Cl^is- 
tians in Palestine. , Wb find, accordingly, that in the year 
1507, when Baumgarten travelled in Syria, there was at 
Jerusalem a monastery of Franciscans, who possessed in- 
^aence sufficient to secure his personal safety, and even to 
provide for his comfort under their own roof. At a some- 
what later period, the Moslem rulers began to consider the 
reception of pilgrims as a regular source of revenue ; selling 
their protection at a high price, and even creating dansem 
in order to render that protection indispensable. The 
Christians, meantime, rose by degrees ixo/OL the state of 
depression and contumely into which they were sunk by 
the conquerors of the Grecian empire. They were allowed 
to nominate patriarchs for the due administration of eccle- 
siastical affairs, and to practise all the rites of their religion, 
provide^ they did not insult the estabUshed faith,— a condi- 
tion of things which, with such changes as have been occa- 
si(med by foreign war or the temper of individual governors^ 
|ia»been perpetuated to. the present day» 

As the civil history of Palestine for three centuries is 
nothing more than a relation of the broils, the insurrections, 
the massacres, and changes of dynasty which have period- 
ically shaken the Turkish empire in E^rope as well as in 
Asia, we willingly pass ov^r it, as we thereby onl^ refrain 
from a mere recapitulation of names and dates which could 
not have the slightest interest for any class of readers. At 
the close of the eighteenth century, however, its affairs 
Assuiped a new importance. Napoleon Bonaparte, whose 
wsmk of dominion were limited only by the bounds of the 
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dvilized world, imagined that, by the conqaett of Egypt 
and Syria, he should open for himself a path into the 
remoter provinces of the Asiatic continent, and perhapa 
establish his power on either bank of the Ganges. 

It was in the spring of 1799 that the Frenph genaial,^ 
who had been informed of certain preparations agamst him 
in the pashnlic of Acre, resolved to cross the desert which 
clivides Egypt from Palestine at the head of ten thousand 
chosen men. £1 Arish soon fell into his hands, the garrison 
of which were permitted to retire on condition tlutt they 
should not serve a^ain during the war. Gaza likewise 
yielded without much opposition to the overwhelming force 
D^ which it was attacked. Jaffa set the first example of a 
vigorous resistance ; the slaughter was tremendous ; and 
Bonaparte, to intimidate other towns from showing a simi- 
lar spirit, gave it up to plunder and the other excesses of 
an enraged soldiery. A more melancholy scene followed,— 
the massacre of nearly four thousand prisoners who had 
laid down their arms. Napoleon alle^, that these were 
the very individuals who had given their parole at £1 Arish, 
and htui violated their futh by appeanng against him in 
the fortress which had just fallen. On this pretext he com- 
manded them all to be put to death, and thereby brought a 
stain upon his reputation which no casuistiy on the part 
of his admirers, and no considerations of expediency, mili- 
tary or political, will ever succeed in removing.* 

* The iDotires for the massacre of Jaffii are given by Boarrienne In so 
impartial a manner, that we are inclined to believe be has given a tms 
transcript of his master's mind. "Bonaparte sent his- aide-de-camp, 
Beauharnais and Crosier, to appease as far as possible the Airv of tbs 
eoldiery, to examine what passed, and to report. They learned that a 
numerous detachment of the garrison had retired into a stnmg position, 
where large buildinss surrounded a courtyard. This eoart they entered. 
displaying the scarfs which marked their rank. The Albanians and 
Arnauts, composing nearly the entire of these reAigees, cried out fton 
the windows that they wished to surrender, on condition their lives were 
spared ; if not, threatening to fire upon the officers, and to deflmd them- 
selves to the last extremity. The yonng men coneeived they ought, and 
had power, to accede to the demand, in opposition to the sentence of 
death pronounced against the garrison of every place takea by assault 
t was walking with General Bonaparte before his tent when these pris- 
oners, in two columns, amounting to about fbar thousand men, were 
marched iiito the camp. When he beheld the mass of men arrive, umI 
bef>re seeing the aids-de-camp, he turned to me with an expression of 
consternation, * What would they hsve me to do with these ? Havs I 
pravisioiic to Aed them: ships to transport then sitlMr to Bgjpi sr 
B6t 
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Aore, CO 6eqaenUy mentioned in the Sistoiy of the 
Cmsedes, was again doomed to. receive a fatal celebrity 
-ftom a moat sanguinary and protracted siege. Achmet 
Djezzar, tlie paslui of that division of Palestine ^hich 
stretches from the borders of Egypt to the Gulf of Sidon, 
liad thrown hknself into this fortress with a ccmsiderable 
Army, determined to defend it to the last extremity. After 
fidling in an. attempt to bribe the Mussulman chief, Bona^ 
parte made preparations for the attack, with his usual skill 
and activity ; resolving to cany the place by assault before 
ihe Turkish ^vemment could send cettain supplies of food 
«nd aznnmniCKm, whidi he knew were expected by the be* 
sieged. But his design was frustrated W the presence of a 
Britisfa squadron under Sir Sidney Smiui, who, in the first 
instance, captured a convoy of guns and stores forwarded 
from Egypt, and then employed them against him, by erect- 
ing batteries en shore. Notwithstanding these inauspicious 
^circumstances, Napoleon opened his trenches on the 18th 
.of March, in the finn conviction HbsH the Turkish garrison 
wDOnld not long resist Uke fuiy of his onset and the skill of 
%i§ engineers. *' On that little town,'' said he, to one of 
liis generals, as they were standing together on an eminence 
^^rhich still bears the name of Richam Oeeur de Lion, " on 
4hBX little town depends the fate of the East. Behold the 
Icey of Constantinople or of India !" 

At the end of ten days. a breach was effected, by which 
;the French made their first attempt to reduce the towers of 

•Fnne«f flow the devU eoold tbey play roe this trick !* Thetwoiidft* 
.4e-^in9,^)o;riM^ arriral and explanations, received the stronj^est repri- 
nands. To fteir defence, namely, that tiiey were alone amid nameroas 
enemies, sad ihat.he had recommended to them to appease the slaughter, 
be repiie^, in tte «temest tone, ' Yes, without doubt, the -slauf bter or 
woipen, children, «ld men, the peaceable inhabitanrs bu^ not of armed 
aokliare : you (Hl^bt to have braved death, and not brought these to me. 
IVhat wQutd yon bwre me do with them V Hut the evil was done. Four 
tfurasand men were there— th^r fhte must be determined. T^e prisoners 
WAre made to«lt down, huddled together before the tents, their hands 
being bound b^infi them. A gloomy rage was depicted in every linea- 
ment. A coaneil was held in the g^ral's tent," dec. 

On the third day an .erder was issued that .the prisoners should b« 
shot,— an order wMsb was literslly executed on four thousand mei^ 
** The atrocious ehjuff aays M. Bourrienne, "makes me yet shudder 
when I ibink of it, as .when it passed before me. All that can be imt 
jined of fearfh] on this day otf blood would fiOl short of the reslity !*V 
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Aere. Their assault was eondacted with so oiQch fimmess 
and spirit, that for a moment the garrison was overpowered^ 
and the town seemed lost. The pasha, renowned for his 
personal courage, threw himself into the thickest boiW of 
the combatants, and at lenffth, by strength of hand and the 
most heroic example, rallied his troops and drove the enemy- 
Irom the walls. The loss of the French was jpreat, and thie 
disappointment of their leader extreme. Napdeon was 
deeply mortified when he saw his finest regiments pursued 
to their lines by English sailors aiid unduciplined Turks, 
who even proceeded to destroy their intrenchments. 

Bonrrienne relates, that during the assault of the 8th of 
May more than two hundred men penetrated into the city. 
Already the shout of victoiy was raised ; but the breach, 
taken m flank by the Turks, could not be entered with suf- 
ficient promptitude, and the party was left without support. 
T*he streets were barricaded ; the very women were running 
•about throwing dust into the air, and exciting the inhabiU 
■ants by cries and howling; all contributed to render mi- 
availing this short occupation by a handful of men, who^ 
finding themselves alone, regained the breach by a retio- 
grade movement ; but not before many had Mien, 

The want of proper means for forming a sieffe^ and per- 
haps the contempt which he entertained for baroarians, oc« 
easioned a great deficiency in the works raised before Acra. 
Bonaparte was not ignorant of the disadvantages under 
which his men laboured from the cause now assigned ; and 
it was principally for this reason that he trustM more to 
the bayonet than to the mortar or cannon. He repeated 
his assaults day after day, till the ditch was filled with dead 
and wounded soldiers. His grenadiers at length felt greater 
horror at walking over the bodies of their comnides than at 
encountering the tremendous discharges of large and small 
thai to which the latter had fidlen victims.- 

On the 2l8t of May, after sixty days of ineffectual labour 
under a burning sun. Napoleon ordered a last assault on 
the obstinate garrison of Ptolemais, which had barred his 
Mth to the accomplishment of the most splendid conquests. 
This attempt was not less firuitless than those which had 
pret^sded it, and was attended vrkAi the loss of many brave 
^rarriors. A fleet was at hand to reinfbrce Djezzar with 
4pfuiand«ans; ^•Fnaag^oatiom.Qaa^txuf^'mn^wtn^^ 
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voder the plague, which had alieady ibimd its way into 
their ranks, and were, besides, constantly threatened by 
swarms of Arabs and MamlouJu, who had assembled in 
the neiffhbouring mountains. His failure in this efibrt, ac- 
oordingly, dictated the necessity of a speedy retreat towards 
-£g3rpt, where his affairs continued to enjoy some degree of 
prosperity, and in the magazines of which he mi^t still 
nnd the means of restoring the health and vigour of his 
troops. 

The siege of Acre, says the biographer of Bonaparte, 
cost nearly three thousand men in killed, and of such as 
died of the plague and their wounds. Had there been less 
precipitation in the attack, and had the adrances been con- 
ducted accordinff to the rules of art, the town, says he, 
eould not -have held out three days ; and one assault such 
as thai of the 8th of May would have sufficed. But he 
admits that it would have been wiser in their situation, 
destitute as they were of heavy artillery and provisions, 
while the place was plentifully supplied aiid in active com^ 
munication with the English and Ottoman fleets, not to 
have undertaken the siege at all. In the bulletins, he adds, 
always so veracious, the loss of the French is estimated at 
five hundred killed and a thousand wounded ; while that of 
the enemy is augmented to fifteen thousand. These docu- 
ments are. doubtless curious pieces for history,— certainly 
not because they are true. Bonaparte, however, attached 
the greatest importance to these relations, which were 
always drewn up or corrected by himself.* 

The reader may not be displeased to consider the motives 
which induced Napoleon to persevere so long in the siege 
of Acre. ** I see that this paltry town has cost me many 
men, and occupies much time ; but things have gone too 
fiur not to risk ^ last effort. If we succeed, it is to be hoped 
we shall find in that place the treasures of the pasha, and 
arms for three hundred thousand men. I will raise and 
arm the whole of Syria, which is already greatly exaspe- 
rated by the cruelty of Djezzar, for whose fall you have 
seen the people supplicate Heaven at every assault. I ad* 
▼ance upon Damascus and Aleppo ; I recruit my aimy by 
marohmg into every country where discontent prevails ; I 

• MeiiiolnofNapolMiiBoiispwrtt^Vil.l.p.111. 
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■nBoaiice to the people the abolition (^'tlaTeiy, and of the 
tyrannical government of the pashas ; I arrive at Constan- 
tinople with armed masses ; I overtom the dominion of the 
Mossntman ; I found in the East a new and miffhty empixe, 
which shall fix my position with posterity ; and perhaps I 
return to Paris by Adrianople or Vienna, having annihilated 
the house of Austria."* 

Whatever accuracy there may be in these reminiscences, 
there is no doubt that Napoleon firequently remarked, in 
refetence to Acre, ** The fate of the East is in that place.*' 
Nor was this observation made at random ; for had the 
French subdued Djezzar, and bnried his army in the ruins 
of the fortress, the whole of Palestine and Syria would 
have submitted to their dominion. He expected, besides, a 
cordial reception from the Druses, those warlike and semi- 
barbarons tribes who inhabit the valleys of libanns, and 
who, like all the other subjects of the Ottoman govemment^ 
had felt the pressure of the pasha's tyranny. His eyes 
wero likewise turned towards the Jews, who, m eveiy con^ 
motion which affects Syria, are accustomed to look for the 
indications of that happy change destined, in the eye of their 
fiiith, to restore the lungdom to Israel in the latter days. 
It was not, indeed, till a somewhat later period that he 
openly extended his protection to the descendants of Abra- 
ham ; but it is not improbable that the notion hadoocnrred 
to him during his Eastern campaigns of employing them ibr ^ 
Che purpose of establishing an independent sovereignty in 
Palestine, devoted to his ulterior views in the countries Im^ 
jond the Euphrates. 

. During the siege of Acre, the several detachments of the 
French army stationed in Galilee were attacked by a pow- 
erful Mussulman force, which had assembled in the adjoi»> 
ing mountains. Junot, who was induced to risk an engam- 
ment near Nazareth, would have been cut in pieces l^ Die 
Mamlottk cavalry, had not Bonaparte hastened to his assist- 
ance. We have already alluded to the masterly conduct of 
Kleber, who, at the head of a few hundred men, kept the 
field a whole day against an overwhelming mass of horsemen 
that attacked lus party near Mo4nt Tabor. On this occa- 
sion, too, the speedy aid of Napoleon secured a viotoir, and 
■eattered the enemy's troops over the hoe of the desert* 

• MmmIis er Nspoleoii BMu^itrts, VOL L 9. 16S. 
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But he fbimd, upon his retiurn to the trenches, that the wudb 
men whose columns dissipated like smoke before his bat* 
taUons on the plain were extremely formidable behhid an 
armed wall, and that all the skill of his engineers and the 
bravery of his veterans were of ho avail when Of^sed by 
the savage courage of Turiis directed by Eun^pean Mcen 
and supported by English seamen. 

The sofierings which the French endured in their retreat 
across the desert were very great, and afforded constant 
exercise for the self-possession and equanimity of their 
leader^ *'A fearful journey," says one of their number* 
**was yet before us. Some of the wounded were carried 
in litters, and the rest on camels and mules. A devouring 
thirst, the total want of water, an excessive heat, a fatiguing 
march among scorching sand-hills, demoralized the men; 
a most cruel selfidmess, the most unfeeling indifference* 
took place of every generous or humane sentiment. I have 
seen thrown from &e litters officers with amputated limbs* 
whose conveyance had been ordered, and who had them- 
selves given money as a recompense for the fotigiie. I have 
beheld abandoned among the wheatfields soldMrs who had 
lost their legs or arms, wounded men, and patients supposed 
to be affected with the plague. Oi^ marcn was lighted up 
by torches kindled for the purpose of setting on fire towns, 
hamlets, and the rich crops with which the earth was cov- 
ered. The whole country was in flames. It seemed as if 
we found a solace in this extent of mischief for our own 
reverses and sufferings. We were surrounded only by the 
dying, by plunderers, by incendiaries. Wretched beings at 
the point of death, thrown by the wayside, continued to 
call with feeble voice, *I have not the plague, I am but 
wounded;* and, to convince those that passed, they might 
be seen tearing open their real wounds, or ii^Qicting new 
ones. Nobody believed them. It was the interest of all not 
to believe. Comrades would say, * He is done for now ; his 
march is over ;' then pass on, look to Uiemselves, and feel 
satisfied. The sun, in all his splendour under that beautiful 
sky, was obscured by the smoke of continual conflaffration. 
We had the sea on our right ; on our left and behind .us lay 
the desert which we had made ; before were the sufferings 
«Bd privations that awaited us."* 

• Memoizs ofNaiMleoa Bsnipsite, VOL L ^ 106. 
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Since the departure of the French no event has oceunretl 
to give any interest to the hktory of Palestine. The Mus* 
■ulman instantly resumed his power, whidi for a time he 
appeared determined to exercise with a strong arm and with 
Ktile forbearance towards the Franks, from the terror of 
whose might he had just escaped. But the ascendency of 
Europe, as a great assemblage of Christian states, checks 
the intolerance of the Turk, and imposes upon him the obli- 
gations of a more liberal policy. Hence we may confidently 
assert, that although the members of the Greek and Latin 
churches in Syria are severely taxed, they are not perse- 
cuted. They are compelled to pay heavily for the privilege 
of exercising the rites of their worship, and of enjoying that 
freedom of conscience which is the natural inheritance of 
every human being ; but their property is held sacred, and 
their personal security is not endangered, provided they 
have the .prudence to rest satisfied with a simple connivance 
or bare permission in things relating to their faith. 

The actual state of the Holy Land may be known with 
sufficient accuracy from the topographical description whkh 
we have given in a former chapter. With regard, again, to 
the civil government of the country, it has been remarked 
that the pashas are ao frequently changed, or so oflen at 
war with each other, that the jurisdiction of the magistrates 
in cities is so undefined, and the hereditary or assumed 
rights of the sheiks of particular districts are so various^ 
that it is extremely difficult to discover any settled rule by 
whidi the administration is conducted. The whole Turidsh 
empire, indeed, has the appearance of being so precariously 
balanced, that the slightest movement within or firom 
without seems likely to overturn it. Everywhere is abso- 
lute power seen stretched beyond the limits of all apparent 
control, but finding, nevertheless, a counteracting {rainciple 
in that extreme degree of acuteness to which the mstinot of 
eelf-preservation is eharpened by the constant apprehensioa 
of injury. Hence si>rings that conflict between force and 
fSrau^ not always visible, but always operating, which chai^. 
acterizes society in all despotic countnes^ 

In the mmute subdivisioii of power, which in all cases 
partakes of the absolute nature of the supreme government, 
the traveller is often iremii^ed of patriarchal times, when 
thei^.were £>und jodgesj and even kings, exercising a sepa* 
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nto dominion at the distance of a short jonniey from one 
another. As an instance of tiiis, we may mention, that on 
the road from Jerusalem to Sannour, bj way of Nabloos, 
there are no fewer than three governors of cities, all of whom 
daim the honours of independent sovereigns ; for, although 
they acknowledge a nominal superiority in the Pasha of 
Damascus, they exehide his jurisdiction in all cases where 
he does not enforce his authori^ at the head of his troops. 
The same affectation of independence descends to the sheiks 
of villages, who, dware of Uie jHrecarious tenure by which 
their masters remain in office, ure disposed to treat theii 
orders with contempt. like them, too, they turn to their 
personal advantage the power of imposition and extortion 
which belongs to every one who is clothed with ofikial rank 
in Syria. They sell justice and protection ; and in this 
mariset, as in all others, he who offers the best price is cer- 
tain to obtain the largest share of the commodity.* 

This chapter would not be complete were we to omit aU. 
allusion to the Jews, the ancient inhabitants of Palestine. 
Their number, according to a statement lately published in 
Germany, amounts to between three and four nullions, scat- 
tered over the face of the whole earth, but still maintaining 
tiie same laws which their ancestors received. from their inf 

Siired legislator more than three thousand years ago. Ib 
urope there are nearly two milUons, enjoying Afferent 
privileges according to the 8i»rit of the seveiil governments ; 
u Asia, the estioiate exceeds seven hundred thousand ; m 
Africa, more than half a million ; and in America, about tern 
^usand. It is nif^posed, however, on good grounds, that 
Ibe Jewish populi^on on both sides of Mount Taurus im 
considerably greater than is here given, and that thehr groM 
number does not fidl much short of five miIlions.t 

In Palestine of late years they Jiave^greatly increased. It 
ii said thsit net lewer than ten thousand inhabit Saphet and 
Jerusalem, and that in their worship they still sing those 
pathetic hymns which their manifold tribulations luve in* 
iniied ; bewailing, amid Uie ruins of their ancient capital^ 
the fidlen city aim the desolate tribes. In Persia, one of 
ttMsn addressed a Ghristtati missionaiy in these nfhcting 

*9m JBWMt*s 01irli«isB BesearolNS in Syria sod the Bbly Lsad^ 
% Sift, 
t WBtasr.Geosrapbi^Efhemerides; SBdHisliwyorite 
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words : — ** I have trayelled far ; the Jews are evei3rwhcre 
princes in comparison with those in the land of Iran. 
Heavy is our captivity, heavy is our burden, heavy is our 
slavery ; anxiously we wait for redemption." 

History, says an elo^[uent writer, is the record of the past ; 
it presumes 'not to raise the mysterious veil which the Al- 
mighty has spread over the future. The destinies of this 
wonderful people, as of all mankind, are in the hands of the 
all-wise Ruler of the universe ; his decrees wiU certainly be 
accomplished ; his truth, his goodness, and his wisdom will 
be clearly vindicated. This, however, we may venture to 
assert, that true religion will advance with the dissemination 
of sound and useful knowledge. The more enlightened the 
Jew becomes, the more incredible win it appear to him that 
the gracious Father of the whole human race intended an 
exclusive faith, a cre^ confined to one family, to be perma- 
nent ; and the more evident also will it appear to him, that 
a religion which embraces within the is^binre of it» benevo- 
lence all the kindreds and lan^nages of the earth is alone 
adapted to an |n^roved and civiliz^ age** 

We presfime not to expound the signs of the times, nor 
to see farther than we are necessarily led by the course of 
events ; but it is impossible not to be struck with the aspect 
of that gnmdest of all moral phenomena which is s o spwaded 
upon the history and actual condition g( the sons of Jacob, 
At this 9ioment they are nearly as numerous as when Daiid 
swayed the sceptre of the Twelve Tribes ; their expecta- 
tions are the same, their longings are the same ; and oa 
.yvhatever part of the earth's surf^e thcnr have their abode, 
their eyes and their faith are all piointed in the same diree- 
tion, — to the land of their fathers and the holy city whera 
th^ worshipped, lliough rejected l^ God and persecuted 
by man, they h&ve not once, during eighteen hundred long 

J^ars, ceased to repose confidence m the promises made by 
ehovah to the founders of their nation ; and although fte 
heart has often been sick and the epirit faiat, they have 
never relinquished the hope of that bndit reversion in the 
latter days which is once more to establish the Lord's house 
on the top of the mountains, and to make Jerusalem the 
glory of the whole world. 

*ffisNn7srtIwJew8,fBi.iiLpkinL -i 

Cc 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Ndtural History of Palestine. 

Ttatellfft too miicli negleet Natural Hiftoiy— Manndrell, HMaelqalitf 
Clarko— OBOLoeY^-Syiian Chaio—Libonas— Calcareous Kocka— 
Granite— Trap —Volcanic Remains —Chalk— Marine Exuvie— Pre- 
cions Stones-^HtKTitoROLooT— Climate of Palestine— Winds— Tbun^ 
der—C^oikUK Waterapoats^'^is Fatmw— ZnoLoer— ttcripture Ani- 
jnala— Tbe Hart— Tbe Roebuck— Fallow-deer— Wild 6oat— Pygarg 
— WUd Ox— Chamoia— Unicorft-Wild Ass-Wild Goats of the Rock 
"-6aphan,orConey— Mouse— Porcupine— Jerboa— ^ole—Bal—BiRD» 
—Eagle-Ossinrafe—Ospray— Vulture —Kite— Raren— Owl— Night- 
hawk— Cuc)ioo— Hawk— Liule Owl— Cormorant— Great Owl— Swan 
—Pelican— Gier Eagle— Stork— Heron— Lapwing— Hoopoe— Amphi- 
bia AND Rbptilks— Serpents known to tbe Hebrews— Epho—Cbe- 
ghir — Acshnb — Pethen — Taeboa — Takmmaon — Tzepho — Kippos — 
BhophiphoQ— Shaehal— 8araph,tbe Flying Serpent— Cockatrice* Egg» 
—The Scorpion— Sea mons ers, or Seals— Fruits and Plants- Vs- 
getable Productions of Palestine— The Fig-tree— Palm— OliYe—Cedara 
of LibaiMia— Wild Grapes— Balsam of Aaron— Thorn of Christ. 

EvsBT one who writes on the Holy Land has occasion 
to legiet that tntTellers in genend have paid so little attesr 
tion to its geological stractore and natural productions. 
Maundrell, it is true, was not entirely destitute of physicid 
science ; but the few remarks which he makes are extremely 
▼ague and unconnected, and, not beinff expressed in the 
language of system, throw very little light on the researches 
of ue natural philosopher or the ffedogist. HasselquisT 
had more professional learning, and has accordingly con* 
tributed more than any of his predecessors to oUr acquaint- 
ance with Palestine, viewed in its relations to the animaly 
the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms. Still the reader 
of his Voyages and Travels in the Levant cannot ^1 to 
peroeive, that some of the branches of natural knowledge, 
which are now cultivated with the greatest care, were in 
his day very little improved ; and more especiallyr that they 
were deficient in accuracy of description and distinctness of 
arran^ment.* Dr. Clarke's observations areperiiaps m<»e 
scientific than those of the Swedish naturalist just named, 
and particularly inthedspartme^ts of mineralogy and geolo^ 
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to wUch he had devoted a largo share of his attention. But 
even in his works we look in vain for a satisfactoiy treatise 
on the mountain-rocks of Palestine, on the geoffnostic foim- 
ation of that interesting part of Western Asia, or on the 
fossil treasures which its strata are understood to envelop. 
We are therefore reduced to the necessity of collecting firom 
various authors, belonging to different countries and succes- 
sive ages, the scattered notices which appear in their works, 
and of arranging them according to a plan moat likely to 
suit the comprehension of the common reader. 



SICnON I.— OEOLOOT. 

At first view it would appear that the ridges of Pale«l 
tine are all a ramification of Mount Taurus. But the 
proper Syrian chain begins on the south of Antioch, at the 
huge peak of Casius, which shoots up to the heavens its 
tapering summit, covered with thick forests. The same 
chain, under various names, follows the direction of the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean, at ho greater distance, 
generally speaking, than twenty-four miles from its waters. 
Mount Libanus forms its most devated summit. At length 
it is divided into two branches, of -which the one looks west- 
Ward to the sea, the other, whidi bounds the Plain of 
Damascus, verges in the direction of the desert and the 
banks of the Euphrates. Hermon, whose lofty top con- 
denses the moisture of the atmosphere, and nves rise to the 
dews so much celebrated in the Sacred Writings, stands 
between Heliopolis and the capital of Syria. The latter 
ridge received from the Greeks the denomination of Anti- 
Li^iis, — a name unknown among the natives, and which, 
bein£ employed somewhat aibitraruy by historians and topo- 
graphers, has occasioned considerable obscurity in their 
writings. 

The hills in this part of Syria are composed of a calca^ 
reous rock having a whitish colour, is extremely hard, and 
which rings in the ear when smartly struck with a hammer 
The same description applies to the masses that surround 
Jerusalem, which on the one hand stretch to the River 
^idania aiid on the other extend to the Plain of Acre and. 
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Jsfia. Like 8^1 IiMeiCoBe strata, they present a great nam* . 
ber of caverns, to winch, as places of retreat, frequent 
allusion is made in the books of Samuel and of the Kings. 
There is one near Damascus, capable of containing four 
thousand men ; and it must have been in a similar recess 
that David and Ihs men encountered the ill-fated Saul when 
pursued by him on the hills of the wild goats. 

The mountains that skirt the Valley of the. Dead Sea 
present granite Mid those other rocks which, according to 
the system of Werner, characterize the oldest or primitive 
formation. Mount Sinai is a member of the same group, 
and exhibits mineral qualities of a similar nature, extend- 
ing to a certain distance on both sides of the Arabian Gulf. 
It IS probable that this region, at a remote epoch, was the 
theatre of immense volcanoes, the effects of which may still 
be traced akms the banks of the Lower Jordan, and more 
especially in the lake itself. The warm baths at Tabariat 
show that the same cause still exists, although much re- 
stricted in its operation, — an inference which is amply con« 
finned by the lavas, the bitumen, and pumice which continue 
to be thrown ashore by the waves of Asphaltites. 

Dr. Clarke remarks, that in the neighlx>UThood of Cana 
tiiere are several basaltic appearances. The extremities 
of cdlumns, prismatically formed, penetrated the sur&ce of 
the soil, so as to render the path very rough and unpleasant. 
These marks of regular or of irregular crystallization 
generaHy denote, according -to his opinion, the vicinity of 
water lying beneath their level. The traveller, having passed 
over a series of successive plains, resembling in their grada- 
tidn the ord«r of a staircase, observes, as he descends to the 
Inferior stratum upon which the water rests, that where 
rocks are disclosed the symptoms (^ crystallization hav« 
taken place, and then the prismatic configuration is comr 
monly denoted basaltic Such an appearance, therefore, 
in the approach to the Lake of Tiberias is only a parallel 
to similar phenomena exhibited by rocks near the Lakes of 
Jjocamo and Bolsenna in Italy, by those of the Wenner 
Lake in Sweden, by the bed of the Rhine near Cologne in 
Germany, by the Valley of Ronoa in the territory of Verona, 
by the Pont de Bridon in the state of Venice, and by nume« 
rons other examples in the same country. A correspondiD|f 
effect is produced on a small soaleon Uie southern oeclivity 
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of ArtKar Seat, near £dinlmr|^ where the hill ovacfaangi 
^e Lake of' Duddin^tone ; and numerous other instancee 
mre known to occur in the islands which lie between the 
coast of Ireland and Norway, as well as Spain, Portugal* 
Arabia, and India. 

When these crystals have obtained a certain regulari^ 
of structure, the form is often hexagonal, or six-sided, resem- 
bling particular kinds of spar, and the emerald. Patrin, dar- 
ing his travels in the deserts of Oriental Tartary, discovered 
when breaking the Asiatic emerald, if fresh taken from the 
matrix, ndt only the same alternate concave and convex 
fractures which sometimes characterize the horizontal fis- 
sures of basaltic pillars, but also the concentric layers which 
denote concretionary formation. It is hardly possible to 
have a more striking proof of coincidence, resultin^r from 
similarity of structure, in two substances otherwise re- 
markably distinguished trom each other. In this state 
■dence remains at present, concerning an appearance in 
nature which exhibits nothing more tlwn the common pro- 
cess of crystallization won a larger scale than has usually 
excited attention. Suffice it to remark, that such a phe- 
nomenon is very frequent in the vicinity of very ancient 
Idces, in the bed of all considerable rivers, or by the borders 
of the ocean.* 

In a country where there are sa many traces of volcanic 
action, the rocks of the lower levels cannot fail to bear 
marks of their oriffin. Hasselquist relates, that the Hill 
of Tiberias, out of which issues the fountain whence the 
taths are supplied, consists of a black and brittle sulphur- 
•us stone, which is only to be found in large masses in that 
Beighbourhood, though it is commonly met with in rolled 
specimens on the shores of the Dead Sea, and in other 
parts of HIm valley. The sediment deposited by the water 
IS also black, at^bick as paste, smells strongly of sulphur, 
md is covered with two skins or cuticles, of which the lower 
is of a fine dark-green, and the uppermost of a light rusty 
colour. At the mouth of the outlet, where the stream 
formed little cascades over the stones, the first cuticle alone 
was found, vad so much resembled a conferva, that one 
nui^ have taken it for a vegetable production ; but nearer 

* ■•• CSaike's Travtla, v«l. iv. p. Itt. 
Cc2 
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t!ieriT«r, where the oanent became stagnant, both skhii 
were vmUe, the yellow on the surface, and under it the 
green.* 

There are observed, in the same hollow, small portions 
of quartz incrusted with an impure salt, and nodul^ of clay 
extremely compact. Near the edge of the valley there lie 
scattered on the sand considerable portions of flinty slate ; 
and amid the common clay, which forms the basis of the 
soil, are perpendicular layers of a lamellated brown argil, 
assuming, as it were, the slaty structure. Dr. Clarke 
noticed among the pebbles near the Lake of Tiberias pieces 
of a porous rock resembling the substance called toadstone 
in England ; its cavities were filled with zeolite. Native 
gold was likewise found there, but the quantity was sc 
•mall as not to draw from the travellers a suitable degree 
of attention* 

The Vale of the Aspbaltites isr'fiirther remarkable for a 
iqpecies of limestone called the fetid, the smell of which, aa 
its name imports, is extremely (tensive. It is still manu- 
hcinred in the East into amulets, and worn as a specific 
against the plague ; and ^hat a similar superstition existed 
in regard to thu stone in very eariy ages is rendered mani- 
fest l^ the circumstance, that charms made of the same sub* 
stance were found in the subterranean chambers under the 
pyramids 6f Sakhara in Upper Egypt. The cause of the 
ietid effluvia emitted from this rock, when partially decom- 
posed by means of friction, is now known to be connected 
with the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen. All bitu- 
minous limestone, however, does not possess this property. 
It is not uncommon in the calcareous beds called in England 
black marble, but it is by no means their characteristic 
The fragments obtained in the valley of the Jordan have 
this savour in a high degree ; and it is admitted that the 
oriental limestone is more highly impregni|ed vrith hydro- 
sulphuret than any hitherto found in Europe, t 

According to Dr. Shaw, the upper strata of rocks on th« 
hills along the coast are composed of a soil chalky substances 
including a great variety of corals, shells, and other marine 
sezuvio. Upon the Castmvan mountains, near Beirout, ther» 

* Htnelqiil8t*8 VoyacM and Travels, p. S84. 
<r ClsKte's Timvsls, vol. iv. p. 881 and 997. 
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if a nn|alar bed, oontteting l^LewiBe of a whitigh ftone, bat 
of the 8iate-kind, which unfolds in eveiy flake of it a great 
number and variety of fishes. These, for the most part, lie 
«xceedingij flat and compressed, like the fossil specimens 
«f fern ; yet are, at the same time, so well preserved, that 
ihe smallest lineaments and fibres of thdr fiiis, scales, and 
4>ther specific properties of stiuctureaie easily distinguished* 
Among these were some individuals of the squilTa tribe, 
which, though one of the tenderest of the ciustaqeous 
ikmily, had not suffered the least injury firom pressure int 
friction. The heights of Carmel, too, present samilto phe* 
aomena. In the chalky beds which surround ite summit 
•are gathe^ numerous hollow flints, Hned in the^ inside with 
-a variety of sparry matter, and having nome lesemblance to 
petrified fruit.^ These are conmionfy bestowed upon pil- 
grims, not only as curiosities, but as antidotes against seve* 
ral distempers.' Those which bear a likeness to the olive» 
usually denominated *< lapidecf Judaici," are looked upon, 
when dissolved in the juice of lemons, as an approved medi- 
cine for curin? the stone and gravel, — a specific, we may 
presume, which, after the fashion of many others, operates 
upon the body through the power of the imagination.* 

The miserable condition of ignorance and neglect into 
which every thing connected with industry has fiEiSen under 
the Turkish government, prevents us from obtaining aaj 
information in regard to the mineral stores of that country, 
** whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayst 
dig brass.'* Volney indeed relates, that ores of the former 
metal abound in the mountains of Kesraoun and of the 
Druses, in other words, in the extensive range of which Li^ 
banus is the principal member. Every summer the inhab- 
itants work those mines wbich are simply ochreous. There 
is a vague report in the district, that theaae was anciently a 
vein of copper near Aleppo, but it must have been long since 
abandoned. It was also mentioned to the traveller, when 
among the Ihruses, that a mineral was discovered which 
produced both lead and silver ; thoug^, as such a discoveiy 
would have rained the whole district by attracting tb« 
attention of the Turiup, they made haste to destroy eveiy 

* Tkavds or Observations rdatinf to sevsral psns of Bsilitiy and Ike 
Unn^vBi.U.p.lM. 
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▼estige of iL A similar f&eling prevaik respecting preciooi 
frtones, — the branch of mineralogy which first gains the 
attention of a rude peq>le. From the geological character 
of the Syrian mountains, there is no doubt that Palestine 
might boast of the topaz, the emerald, the chiyso-beiyl, 
several varieties of rock-crystal, and also of the finer jas- 
pers. The Sacred Writings prove that the Jews were ac- 
quainted with a considerable variety of ornamental stones, 
as may be seen in the description of the mystical city in the 
book of Revelation, of which ** the twelve gates were twelve 
pearls^" But the present inhabitants of Canaan, regardless 
of the natural wealth with which the hills and the valleys 
abound, tirust to violence for the means of luxury, and to 
the most unprincipled extortion and robbery ^or their ac- 
customed revenue. From them, therefore, neither know- 
ledge nor elegance can ever be expected to receive any 
attention. 



SIOTION II. — MBTEOKOLOOT. 

Under this head we include the usual properties of the 
atmosphere which minister to health and vegetation, for it 
has been justly remarked that Syria has three climates* 
The summit^ of Libanus, for instance, covered with snow, 
difiuse a salubrious coolness in the interior ; the fiat situa- 
tions,. on the contrary, especiallyythose which stretch along 
^le line of the ^ coast, are constantly subjected to heat, 
accompanied with great humidity; while the adjoining 
plains of the desert are scorched by the rays of a burning 
sun. The seasons and the produotions, of course, undergo 
a corresponding variation. In the mountains the jnontha 
of spring and summer very nearly coincide with those in the 
southern parts of Europe; and the winter, which lasts 
from November till March^ is ^harp and rigorous. No 
year passes without snow, which often covers, the surface 
of the ground to the depth of several feet during many 
Weeks. The spring and aatnmn are agreeable, and the 
summer by no means oppressive. But in the plains, on the 
•(bsr hand, as socm as the sun has passed the equator, a 
iandden t ran si t i on taJias olace to ao ovaxpowenng Im^ 
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whicli continuefl till October. To compensate for tiiif, 
however, the winter is so temperaite that orange-trees, dates* 
bananas, and other delicate fruits grow in Uie open field. 
Hence, we need hardly observe that a journey of a few 
hours carries the traveller through a successioB of seasons* 
and allows him a choice of climate, vaiying from the mild 
temperature of France to the blood-heat of India, or itm 
pinching cold of Russia. 

The winds in Palestine, as in all countries which i^ 

S roach the tropics, are pericecal, and governed in no small 
egree by the course of the sun. About the autumnal equi- 
nox, the north-west begins to blow with frequency and 
strength. It renders the air dry, dear, and sharp ; and it 
is remarkable that on the seac«>ast it causes the headache, 
Hke the north-east wind in Egypt. We may fiirtber ob- 
serve, that it usually blows three days successively, like the 
south and south-east at the other equinox. It continues to 
prevail tiH November, that is, about fifty da3r% wh^i it is 
followed by the west and south-west, called fay the Arabs 
** the fathers of rain.'* In March arise the penncious winds 
from the southern quarter, with the same drcumstances as 
in Egypt ; but they become fitebler as we advance towards 
the north, and are^much more ssppdrtabte in the mountains 
than in the low country. Their duration at each return 
varies from twenty-four hours to three days. The easterly 
winds, which come next in order, continue till Jime, when 
they are commonly succeeded by an inconstant breeM from 
the north. At this season the wind shifts tlisough all the 
points every day, passing with the sun firom east to south* 
and from south to west, to return by the north and reeom- 
mence the same circuit. At tins time, too, a local wind, 
called the land-breeze, ]prevaib along the coast' during the 
night ; it springs up after sunset, la^ till the aj^pearance 
of the solar 01% in tiie morning, and extends only a few 
leagues to sea. ' 

Travellers have observed that thunder, in ihe lowlands 
of Palestine as well as in Egypt, is mora common during the 
winter than in summer ; while in the mountains, on the 
contrary, it is more frequent in the latter season, and very 
seldom heard in the former. In both these countries it hap* 
pens oftenest in the rainy season, or about the time of the 
equinoxes, especially the autoninal^ and it is further re- 
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markable that it never comes from the land (ride, but alwayi 
from the sea. These storms, too, generally speaking, take 
place either in the evening or morning, and rarely in the 
middle of the day. They are accompanied with violent 
showers of rain, and sometimes of unccnnmonly large hail, 
which, soon covering the fiice of the coontry with stagnant 
water, give rise to a copious evaporation.. 

The phenomenon alluded to hy the prophet Elijah is stiQ 
found to diversify the aspect of the eastern sky. Volney 
remarks, that clouds are sometimes seen to dissolve and dis« 
perse like smoke ; while on other occasions they form in an 
instant, and from a small speck increase to a prodigious 
size. ThiB is particularly observable at the summit of 
Lebanon ; and mariners have usually found that the ap- 
pearance of a cloud on this peak is an infallible presage of 
« westerly wind, one of the *' fathers of rain" in the clunate 
of Judea.* 

Waterspouts are not unfrequent along the shores of Syria, 
and more especially in the neighbourhood of Mount Carm^L 
Those observed by Dr. Shaw appeared to be so many cylin- 
ders of water fallmg down from the clouds ; though by the 
reflection it might l^ of these descending columns, or from 
the actual dropping of the fluid contained in them, they 
would sometimes, says he, i4>pcar at a distance to be sucked 
up from the sea. The theory of waterspouts in the present 
•day does in feet admit the supposition here referred to; 
that the air, being, rarefied by particular causes, has its equi- 
librium restQ^ by the elevation of the water, oii the same 
principle that mercury rises in the barometer, or the con- 
tents of a well in a common pump. The opinions of the 
learned traveller on this subject are extremely loose and un- 
scientific, and are only valuable in our times as marking a 
eertatn stage in the progress of meteorological inquiry. 

The same author has recorded a fact which we have not 
observed in the pa^es of any other touri^tt. In travelling 
by night, in the beginning of April, through the valleys^ 
Mount Ephraim, he was attended for more than an hour by 
an ignU/aiwi* that displayed itself in a variety of extraor- 
dinary appearances. It was sometimes globular, and some- 
times pointed like the flame of a canme ; then it spread 

^Travsissr ObswvaUoos, vol. it p. 18ft 
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Hself so as to inyolve the whole company m iti pale inef* 
fensive light ; after which it contracted, and suddenly dis- 
appeared. But in less than a minute it would begin again 
to exert itself as at other times, running along from one 
place to another with great swiftness, like a train of gun- 
powder set on fire ; or else it would expand itself evermore 
than two or three a^res of the adjacent mountains, discover- 
ing every shrub and tree that grew upon them. The atmos- 
phere from the beginning of the evening had been remark- 
ably thick and hazy ; and the dew, as felt upon the bridles^ 
was unusually clammy and unctuous. In such weather 
mmilar luminous bodies are observed skipping about the 
masts and yards of ships, and are called by we mariners 
eorjusanae, a corruption of the cuetpo sarUo^ or sacred body> 
of the Spaniards. The same were the Castor and Pollux 
of the ancients. Some writers have att^npted to account 
for these phenomena, ptrticulaily for the ignis faiuuSf by 
supposing it to be occaMoned by successive swarms of fiying 
^owworms, or other insects of the same nature. But, as 
Dr. Shaw observes, not to perceive or feel any .of these 
insects, even when the. light which they produce spreads 
itself around us, should induce us to explain both this ap- 
pearance and the other on the received principle that they 
are actually meteors, or a species of natural phosphorus.* 



SECTION ni. ZOOLOOT. 

In this arUcle we shall confine our attention to such ani- 
mals as are mentioned in Holy Scr^ture ; our object being 
restricted to an elnddation of tike natural history of Pales- 
tine as it presents itself to the e<munon reader, and not 
according to the arrangement which might be- re^^uired by 
the ruled of science. 

In the fourteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, where a dis- 
tinction is made between the clean and the unclean, or 
those which might be eaten and those which were prohibited, 
we find in the fiMrmer class tl» ox, the sheep, the goat, the 
hart, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the wild goat, the py- 
garg, the wild ox, and the chamois. As to the domesticated 

* TnnHs thnmflh flirria and Zafptt ^^ !• V> SIS* 
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ammalu, wbich are common in all countries, we shall not 
waste time by exhibiting any description. The next m 
order, or ** hart," is also qoHe femiliar ; but every scholar 
knows that the Hebrew term otZ is so vague in its import^ 
that it has been understood to signify a tree as well as 9 
quadruped. Thus, the fine expression in the forty-ninth 
chapter of Genesis, uttered l^ Jacob in reference to one of 
his children, <* Naphtali is a hmd let loose ; be giteth goodl]|( 
words," has been translated by Bochart, Houbi^ant, and( 
others, in these te/rms : — ^ NaphtaU is a spreading tree,> 
giving out beautiful branches." The meaning of the patri-- 
arch unquestionably was^ that tiie tribe about to descend^ 
from his son would be active and powerfttirenjoying cit once 
unrestrained freedom and al^undanee of food. It might be* 
expressed thus : — Naphtali is a deer roaming at liberty ; her 
shooteth forth noble brandies, or rnvjcstic antlers ; his rea«- 
dence shall be in a beautiful woodland country ; and, «•- 
Moses also predicted, **1m shall be filled with tl^ blessing*^ 
oftheLord.*» 

The roebuckj or tzebi of the Hebrews, is re^^arded by Drw 
Shaw as the gazelle, or antelopej-'-it beautiful creature^, 
which is very common all over Greece, Syria, the Holy 
Land, Egypt, and Barbary. It is known among Greek 
naturalists by the name of dorcas, from an allusion to it# 
fine eyes, the brilliancy and liveliness of which have passed 
into a proverb in aH eastern countries. The damsel whose 
name was Tabitha, which is by interpretation Dorcas, might 
be so called from this partieuhur fbatui^. The antelope- 
likewise is in great esteem among the orientals for food;, 
having a very sweet nmsky taste, vnuch is^ highly agreeable 
to their palates ; and, therefiE>iie, the tsebi mi^ht well be re^ 
ceived as one of the dainties at Solomon** table.* If, then, 
says the author just^quoted, we lay afl these circumstaBces 
together, they will appear to be much more applicable to the 
gazelle, or antelope^ which is a quadruped well known and 
gregarious, than to the roe, which was either not known at 
aH, or at least was veiy rare in those countries. 

The fallow'deerr or yachmur of the Bible, is leceived 
among commentators as t\afi»ild beeve^ — an animal equal la 
size to the stag, or red deer,, to which it bean some resem- 
tdanee. It fr»|uflnts the 8<ditaiy parts of Judea and the 

•lKiacstv.lt. 
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Mmroanding countries, and, like the antelope, is emyrwhen 
gregarious. Its flesh is also verj sweet and nourishingt 
and was frequently -seen at the^tables of kings. 

The tmld goaty or akko, mentioned in Denteronomj, is 
not held sufficiently specific by naturalists, who imagine that 
it must be identified with another animal called by the Bew* 
enty tragelaphus, literally the goat-deer. The horns of this 
species, which are ftirrowed and wrinkled as in the goat 
kmd, are a Toot or fifteen inches long, and bend over the 
back ; though the^ are shorter and more crooked than those 
of the ibex or stembuck. It is not unfireqnently known by 
the more familiar name of lerwee. 

Considerable obscurity hangs over the natural history of 
the fygargy the characteristics of which have not hitherto 
been well determined. The word itself^ it has been re- 
moiked, seems to denote a creature whose hindbr parts are 
of a white colour. Such, says Dr. Shaw, is the Uintue^ 
which is shaped exactly like the common antefepe, wiUi 
which it agrees in colour and in the shape of its horns, only 
that in the lidmee they are of twice the length, as the animal 
itself is of twice the size. 

The sixth species is the viild oac, or than of the Mosaieal 
catalogue, which has generally been rendered the oryx. Now 
this animal is descriM to be of the goat kind, with the hair 
growing forward, or towards the head. It is further d«» 
scribed to be of the size of a beere, and to be likewise a 
fierce creature, contrary to what is observed of the goat or 
deer kind, whidi, unless they are irritated and hi^y m- 
Toked, are all of them of a shy and timorous nature. The 
only quadruped that we are acquainted with to whieh these 
muks will apply is the buffalo, well known in Egypt and in 
various parts of Western Asia. It may be so far redLoned 
of the goat kind, as the horns are not smooth and even as in 
the beeve, but rough and wrinkled as in the goat. It is, 
besides, nearly the same as the common beeve, and there- 
fore agrees so far with the description of Herodotus. It is 
also a sullen, spitofiil animal, being often known to pvrsae 
the unwary, especially if clad in sc{tflet« For these reasons, 
the buffalo may not improperiy be taken for the -tlom or 
tfyz, whereof we have had hitherto little aoooont* 

• Aaw^ TrtTvb, «M. IL Pi I8QL 
Dd 
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The ehamtfist or zomer of the laicient Jews, has hy difr 
ftrent authors been described as the camelopaid or girafie* 
The Syriac version renders the original term mto one which 
signifies the mountain-ffoat, and so far coincides with our 
common translation of the Scriptures, though it is extremely 
doubtful whether the chamois or the ibex was to be found 
in any district of Palestine. Dr. Shaw holds the opinion 
thai the zomer must have been the giraffe ; for though it 
was a rare animal, and not known in Europe before the 
dictatorship of Julius Cssar, it might, he thinks, have been 
. common enough in Egypt, as it was a native of Ethiopia, 
the adjoining country. It may therefore be presumed, says 
he, that ibfi Israelites, during their long residence in the 
land of the Pharaohs, were not only well acquainted with it, 
but might at different times have tasted its flesh. 

This inference is rejected with some show of reason by 
the editor of Calmet's Dictionary, who remarks, it is very 
unlikely that the giraffe, being a native of the torrict zone 
. and attached to hot countries, should be so abundant in 
Judea as to be made an article of food. The same argument 
applies to the chamois, which, as it inhabits the hi^est 
mountains, and seeks the most elevated spots, where snow 
and ice prevail, to shelter it from the heat of summer, was 
probably unknown to the people of Israel. Hence, it still 
remains doubtful to what class of animals the zomer of Moses 
should be attached, though, in our opinion, the balance of 
authorities seems to inclme in favouif of a small species of 
goat which browsed in the hill-country of Syria. 

The umcom, or reem, mentioned in the book of Job, has" 
ffiven similar occasion to a variety of opinion. Parkhurst 
Enagines that by this term is meant the wild bull, for it is 
^dently an animal of great strength and possessed of horns. 
Mr. Scott, in his Commentary on the Bible, adopts the sam« 
view, and reminds his reader, that the buUs of Bashan de- 
•eribed by the Psalmist are by the same inspired vmter de* 
nominated reems. Other expounders of Sacred Writ main* 
tain that the creature alhided to by the patriarch of Uz can 
have been no other than the double-homed rhinoceros.* 

The 'mid oit^ or para, celebrated by the same apcienl 
■nUMsr, is geaacaUy undentood to be the onager» an animal 

•JitznijK.vw.«bMVllrtt- 
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whicli is to this day higUj prized in Penia and the deeertt 
of Tartary, as being fitter for the saddle than the finest 
breed of horses, it has nothing of the dnUiess or stu- 
pidity of the common ass; is extremely beautifhl; and, 
when property trained, is docile and tractable in no common 
degree. It was this more valuable kind of ass that Saul 
was in search of when he was chosen by the prophet to 
discharge the duties of royalty. ^* Who hath sent out the 
wild ass free! or who hath -loosed the bands of the wild 
asst whose house I have made the wilderness, and the 
barren land his dwellings. He scometh the multitude of. 
the city, neither regardeth he the crying of the driver. The 
range of the mountains is his pasture, and he seaieheth 
after every green thing."* 

The *< wild goats of the rock," described in the chapter 
just quoted, are supposed to be the same as the ibex cat 
bouquetm. This anmial is larger than the tame goat, but 
resembles it much in form. The head is small in propor- 
tion to the body, with the muzzle Oiick and compressed, 
and a little arched. The eyes are large and round, and 
liave much fire and brilliancy. ' The horns are so majestic, 
that when fully groi^ they occasionally weigh sixteen or 
eighteen pounds. He feeds during the night in the highest 
woods ; but the sun no sooner begins to gild the sunmiits, 
than he quits the woody region, and mounts, feeding in ioM 
progress, till he has reachdl the most considerable heights. 
'The female shows much attachment to her young, and even 
defends it against eagles, wolves, and other enemies. She 
takes refuge in some cavern, and, presenting her head at the 
entrance of the hole, resolutely opposes the assailants. 
Hence the allusion to this affectionate creature in the book 
of Proverbs, " Let thy wife be as the loving hind and the 
pleasant roe." 

The saphan of the Bible is usually translated eomf. 
" The high hills are a refii^e for the wild goats, and tae 
locks for the conies." But it is now believed that the mIi- 
koko, an animal mentioned by Bruce, presents propertie* 
which accord much better with the description of the saphan 
given in different parts of the Old Testament, than the 
eony, hare, or rabbit. This curious creature, we are tol4 

«Jobxxziz.5,0,7,8. 
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hf HuA treviellex, k fcniid in Ethiopia, in the cayems of the 
lecka, or under great stones. It does not barrow or make 
holes like the rat or rabbit, natare having interdicted this 
practice by fbmishing it with feet, the toes of which are 
perfectly round, and of a soft, pulpy, tender substance : the 
fleriiy part of them projects beyond the nails, which are 
rather sharp, very similar to a man's nails ill-grown, and 
appear given to it rather for the defence of its soft toes, than 
fi>r any active use in diigging, to which they are by no means 
adapted.* 

A living writer, who has considered this subject with 
great attention, gives as the result of his inquuy, that the 
M^aBof the ancient Qebrews, rendered "cony" in the 
English Bible, is a veiy different animal ; that it has a 
nearer resemblance to the hedgehog, the bear, the mouse, 
the jerboa, or the marmot, though it is not any of these. 
It is the webro of the Arabians, the daman-Israel of Shaw^ 
the ai^koko of Bruce, and clipdass of the Dutch, f 

The iNTophet Isaiah, in recording the idolatrous and pro- 
£uM hi&>its of his countrymen, mentions the « eating^ of 
swine's flesh, and the abomination, and the mouse.** This 
is supposed to be the jerboa, an animal common in the 
East, about the size of a rat, and which onl^ uses its hind- 
legs. There can be little doubt that this is the creature 
aJkided to by the Hebrew legislator when he said, " What- 
soever goeth upon its pawsy among all manner of beasts 
that go on tM four, those are unclean unto you." Hassel- 
fiust tells us that the jerboa, or leaping-rat, as he calls it, 
moves only by leaps and jumps. When he stops he brings 
his feet close under his belly, and rests on the juncture oft 
bis leg. He usm, when eating, his fore-paws, like other i 
AmnmWi of his kind. He sleeps by day, and is in motion 
during the night. He eats com and grains of sesamum - 
Though he ^ms not fear man, he is not easily tamed ; foi 
which reason he must be kept in a cage. 

The voreuninet or kephad, is spoken of in the writing' 
of Isaian under the denomination of the bittern. ** I wiU 
make Babylon a possesnon for the bittern and pools of 

* A|ipeodix to Brace*! Travels, p. 130. 

t See an article in the sixth Tolnme of the Wemerlan Memolfs, by. 
Dr. Seott, of Ooretorpfataie, *< On the Animal callfd Bapban in the Ht'^ 
braw Seriptons." 
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witer.** In another chapter, the inspired author asMciatei 
the kephad with the pehcan, with the yanshaph or ardea* 
ibis, and with oreb, or the raven kind ; and hence a con- 
siderable difficulty has arisen in regard to the class of am- 
mals in which it ought to be ranked. Bochart had no doubt 
that the porcupine was in the mind of the prophet when he 
wrote the description of the Assyrian capital wasted and 
abandoned. This creature is a native of the hottest climates 
of Africa and India, and yet can live and multiply in milder 
latitudes. It is now found in Spain, and in the Apennines 
near Rome. Pliny asserts that the porcupine, like the 
bear, hides itself in vnnter. In a Memoir on Babylon, by 
the late Mr. Rich, it is stated that great quantities of por- 
enpine-quills were found on the spot ; and that in most of 
the cavities are numbers of bats and owls. 

The mole and the bat are reckoned among the unclean 
animals foiWdden to the Jews by their Bimne lawgiver. 
The latter is distinctly included under the following descrip- 
tion : " Every creeping thing that flieth shall be unclean to 
you ; they shall not be «aten." The legs of the bat appear 
to be absolutely different from those of all other animals, 
find indeed they are directed, and even fartaed in a veiy 
particular manner. In order to advance, he raises both his 
£ront-legs at once, and places them at a smaU distance for- 
ward ; at the same time the thumb of each foot points out- 
ward, and the oreature catches with the claw at any thing 
w^h it can lay hold of; then he stretches behind him his 
two hind-len» so that the five toes of each foot are also 
directed backward ; he supports himself on the sole of this 
foot, and secures himself by means of the claws on hi* 
toes ; then he raises his *»ody on the front-legs, and throw* 
himself forward by folding the opper arm on the fbre-ann, 
-which motion is assisted ^the extension of the hind-legs, 
which also push the body forward. This gait, though 
heavy, because (be body Mh to the ground at every step, is 
yet sometimes pretty qmck, when the feet can readily meet 
with good holding^laces ; but when the claw of the freol 
/oot meets with any ithing looser the exertion is imefficient.* 

« IXaabeoton, CMowt, vol. iv. p. 615 4toe also^ Shaw, IltiseTqui^^ 
^pii Bochart 
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tlOnOW IT. — BIRDf. 



In the writmgf of Moses, the winged tribes are divided 
into three classes, according as they occupy the air, the land» 
or the water. 



aS 



or 1 



J9 E«£le. 

OMiflrage yairare. 

Ospray Black Eagle. 

YoltttTO Hawk, .r 

Kite Kits. 

BaTcn^..*. .....Raven. 

&Ain> anm. 

owl Ostrieh. 

NigkCrhawk *.. .NtehtKiwI. 

Caekoo ^ Saf-saf. 

Hawk Ancient Ibis. 

WATia BOM. 

Little Owl Sea-goU. 

Connorant ..Connorant. 

Great Owl Ibis Ardea. 

Swan Wild Goose. 

Pellean..... Pelican. 

OierEacU.... Alcyone. 

Stork Stork. 

Heron Iiong-nock. 

Lapwing Hoc^. 

These are the unclean birds, according to the Mosaical 
wnrangement and the views of the English translators. Bnt 
it must not be concealed, that the attainments of the latter 
in ornithology were not particnlarly accurate ; and, as a 
proof of this, we may mention a hci obvioos to the youngest 
student of Oriental languages, that the same Hdnrew words 
in Leviticus and Deuteronomy are not always rendered by 
the same term in our tongue. For example, the vulture of 
the former book is in the latter called the glede ; and there 
are many similar vanatiens, in diiBferent parts of the Old 
Testament, in regard to the others. 

The noan^ or tinidiemet of the Hebrews, is a very doubt- 
Ihl bird. The Seventy render , it by oorphyrion, wMch sig> 
aifiea a purple hen, a water-fowl well known in the East. 
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Dr. Oeddes observes that the root or etymon of the term 
tinshemei denotes breathing 6t respinngy — a description 
which is sum>osed to point to a well-known quality in the 
swan, that of being able to respire a long time with its bill 
and neck under water, and evenjpAunged in mud. Parki* 
hurst thinks the conjecture of Michaelis not iniprobiU>lS| 
namely, *' that it is die goose, which eveiy one knows is 
remarkable for its manner of breathing out or Mssinff when 
provoked." The latter writer observes, **what inalws me 
conjecture this is, that the Ghaldee interpreters who in 
Leviticus render it abijay do not use this word in Beute^* 
onomy, but substitute the < white kak,' which, acoording to 
Buxtorf, denotes the goose.*' Norden mentions a goose 
of the Nile whose plumage is extremely beantiiuL It is of 
an exquisite aromatic taste, smells of gingei^ and has a greal 
deal of flavour. Can this be the Hebrew tinthemety and the 
porphyrion of the Seventy t 

Again, it is conjectured by modem naturalists that the 
heron should be included among stoiks. Commentators, ft 
is true, are quite at a loss in regard to the precise import 
of the original term anaphoj and some of them accordingly 
leave it altogether untranslated. It is not improbable thu^ 
the Long-neck mentioned by Dr. Shaw may be the animal 
alluded to by the sacred lawgiver. This bird^ we are told» 
is of the bittern kind, somewhat less than the lapwings 
The neck, the breast, and the belly are of a light yellow 
colour, while the back and upper part of the wings are jet- 
black. The tail is short ; the feathers of the neck are lonft 
and streaked with white or a pale yellow. The Inll, whi^ 
is three inches long, is green, and in form like that of the 
stork ; and the legs, which are short and slender, are of the 
same colour. In walking and searching for food, it throws 
out its neck seven or eight inches ; whence the Arabs caU 
it Boo-onk, or Long-neck.* 

The hoopoe IB thought to be pretty well asoertained ; yet 
we might suppose that a bird which frequents water more 
ban the European variety does^ would not have been mie> 
placed at the close of the list given above. The aocuraoy 
of the inspired writer, however, in treating this part of the 
subject, has been generally extolled, — en aoooxa^ whicli^ 

• CWawC^ DistfiMMnr, VOL iv. p. AM 
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liieM is no doubt, will heraafter lead to the most sat]0&9 
tary condusione in determining the seveial species he enu- 
nieTates. All these birds being fish-eaters, jio distinction 
is afforded arising from diversity of food ; but the Hebrew 
naturalist begins with those which inhabit the sea and its 
rocky eliffii, the gennet and the cormorant ; then he pro- 
ceeds to the marsh birds, the bitterns ; then to the river and 
lake bifds, the pelican, the kingfisher, or the shagarag ; 
tiien ike stork, which is a bird of passage, lives on land as 
well as em water, and feeds on frogs and insects no less 
tiian on fish ; then to another, wl* 
iMMsage also, because it is mentioi 
logne. The hoopoe is certainly a 
jtm fi«^ than any of the former kj 
great rdation to the water. 

It was objected by Midiaelis 
Hebrews could not be the stork, 
tdoes not usually roost on trees ; 
the hundred^md-fourth Psalm, tha 
ing.for the stork. But Doubdan, 
to makitain, relates that he saw si 

iw-een CSana aiid Naaareih ; aad Dr. Shaw says expressly, 
the storks breed plentifully in Barbary ; and that the fir- 
trees, and other trees when these axe wanting, are a 
^dwelling for the stork.'* It is therefore probable that 
this bird conforms its mannevs to circumstances ; that 
^heiever it obtains rest, security, and accommodation^ there 
it resides, whether in a ruin or a forest. So that on the 
(whole we need not hesitate, merely because the European 
«toriL -seldom inhabifiB tareei^ to admijt that it is the chasidah 
4>f the fiacred Scriptures. 

We puiposely abstain fxoim the description of such birds 
«save eommon .to Palestine and to the climates of Europe. 
The ostrich, no doubt, is peculiar to the deserts of Syria 
«nd of Arabia, and might therefore demand a more minute 
■delineation than is censifttent with our limits. Suffice it 
■to menUon, that ii is one of the largest and most remark- 
able ef the featheied tribes, and has been celebrated firom 
the most remote antiquity by muiy &bulou8 writers, who 
Mcribe to it qualities more wonderful than €|v.en those which 
it actually possesses. Its height is estunated at seven or 
«^ght /eet,and iiijswiftness it suipassesaserv other animal* 
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nat it is ^garious no naturalirt any longer doubts, being 
Mnerally seen in large troops at a great mstance from tl^ 
habitations of man. The egg is about three pounds in 
weight, and in the warmer countries of the East is usually 
hatdied by the rays of the sun alone ; though in less 
heated regions- the bird is observed to practise incubation. 

The same remarks might be applied to the pelieuiy 
whose solitary life as an inhabitant of the desert is ocea^ 
sionally referred to in the Sacred Writings. It appears, 
however, that this bird is migratory, whence we may con* 
dude that it is also gregarious, and does not alwajs remain 
alone. In their motion through the air, the pelicans imi* 
tate the procedure of the wild-goose, and form their van 
kito an acute ansle. When of fuH age, the male is supe^ 
rior in size to the swan, weighs twenty-five pounds, and 
itom wing to wing extends not less than fifteen feet. The 
opper mandible is flat and broi^, and hooked at the end ; 
the lower mahcKble has appended to it a very dilatable bagt 
reaohittg eight or nine inches down the neck, and lai^ 
enough to contain several quarts of water. Its food is fish ; 
in diving for which it sometimes descends firom a great 
height. When it has filled its pouch, it flies to some con* 
venient point of a rock, where it swallows its prey at 
leisure. The vulgar notion that the female pelican wedf 
her young with blood from her breast, has arisen from the 
use of the bag just described, which she opens firom time 
to time to discharge a supply of fish or water for their 
nourishment 



monoN ▼. — iMmsmk ahd biptilm. ^ 

In the book of Deuteronomy there is an allusion mad« 
to a destructive creature in the following terms : — <* Theif 
wine is the poison of dragons and the cruel venom of a^M.** 
It is thought that the gecko is the animal contemplated in 
this description, it being acknowledged by all naturalists to 
contain a mortal poison. Nature, in tins instance, says 
Buffon, appears to act against herself: in a lizard, whose 
species is but too prolific, she exalts a corromve liquid to 
muitk tt degree as to etstry death and dissofaitkm into &H Ir^ 
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bug MihsUiiicet whidh it may happen to penetrate. Thif 
deadly reptile has some resemblance to the chameleon ; his 
head, almost triangular, is big in proportion to his body , 
the ejres are very large, the tonffue is flat, covered with 
small scales, and the end is rounded ; the teeth are sharps 
and so strong that, according to Bontius, they are able to 
make an impression even on steel. The gecko is almost 
entirely covered with large warts, mdre or less rising ; the 
imder part of the thigh is furnished with a row of ti£erclea 
ndsed and grooved. The feet are remarkably for oval 
scales, more or less hollowed in the middle, as large as the 
vinder surfiioe of the toes themselves, and regularly dis* 
poaed over one another, like slatea on a roof. The usual 
eolour of this animal is aclear green, spotted with brilliant 
red. It inhabits the crevices of half-rotten trees as well as 
humid places ; it is sometimes met with in houses, where 
it eecasions great alarm, and where every exertion is made 
to destroy it speedily. Bontius writes, Uiat the bite is so 
venomous that, if the part bitten be not cut away or burned^ 
death ensues in a few hours. 

Calmet enumerates eleven kinds of serpents as knowa 
to the fiebrews, the names of which are as follow :^- 



1. Ephe. tbe viper. 

% Chephir.asortoraspie. 

9. Acflbub, the aspie. 

4. Petben, a similar repdle. 

5. Tzeboa, speckled serpent. 
a. Tzimmaon. 



7. Tzepbo, or Tzephimi, a basi- 
lisk. 
6. Kippoflf the scontias. 
0. Shephiphon, tbe cerastes. 

10. Shachal, the black serpent. 

11. Saraph, a flying-serpent. 



The first of these is remarkable for its quick and pene- 
trating poison ; it is about two feet long, imd as thick as a 
man's arm, beautifully spotted with yellow and brown, and 
sprinkled over with blackish specks, similar to those of the 
horn-nosed snake. It has a wide mouth, by which it in- 
hldes a great quantity of air, and, when fully inflated, ejects 
it with such violence as to be heaid at a eonsiderable die* 
tance. 

The Mhachalt or blaek serpent, is described by Forskall as 
being wholly of that eolour, a cubit in length, and as thick 
as a finger. Its bite is not incurable, but the wound swells 
severely ; the application of a ligature prevents the venom 
from spreadinff ; or eertain plants, as the ci^per, may be 
eia(doyed to sjieve it. Jf r* Jacksoa dMcribes a black ser* 
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pent of much mote tenrific powers. It is about seven or 
eight feet long, with a small head) which, when about to 
assail anj object, it frequently expands to four times 
Us ordinary size. It is the only one that will attack trav-* 
ellers ; in doing which it coils itself up, and darts to a^eat 
distance by the elasticity of its body and tail. The wound 
inflicted by the bite is small, but the surrounding part im^ 
mediately turns black, which colour soon pervades the 
whole body, and the sufferer expires. 

But, viewed in connexion with Scripture* the most inter* 
esting in the list given in the preceding page is that which 
stancb the seventh in order. Speakinff of the happy time 
revealed by the prophetical spirit, Isaiui remarks that ** tho 
Ruckinff child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the 
weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice' den.'* 
The editor of Calmet's Dictionary imagines that the naja, 
or cobra di capello, is the serpent here alluded to by the 
holy penman, and which is known to possess the mo4t ener- 
getic poison. We cannot indeed discover po^tively, 
whether it lays eggs ; but the evidence for that fart is pre- 
sumptive, because all serpents issue firom egffs ; and the 
only difference between the oviparous and viviparous isy 
^that in the former the eggs are laid before the foetus is ma- 
ture, in the latter the foetus bursts the egg while yet in tbs 
womb of its mother. 

If the egg be broken, the little serpent is found idled up 
in a spiral form. It appears motionless during some time ^ 
but if the term of its exclusion be near, it opens its jawsy 
inhales at several respirations the air of the atmosphere, its 
lunp fill, it stretches itself and moved hj tlus impetus it 
begins to crawl. 

The eggs of this reptile have probably given occasion ta 
a fiible, which says that cocks can lay eggs, but that these 
always produce serpents ; and that though the cock does 
not hatch them, the warmth of the sand and atmosphere 
answers the purposes of incubation. The eggs or the 
tiepho, of which she lays eighteen or twenty, are equal to 
those of a pigeon, while those of the great boa are not 
more than two or three inches in length. As an instance^ 
that the eggs of poisonous serpents do not always burst in 
the body of the female, we may meaden the cerastes, 
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mloAt we aro astmed, lajs m the send at leaul font or 
fire, reeembling in eiie those of a dove. 

On the grocmdf now explained, we may nndentand the 
langnaffe of the prophet Isaiah, who eays of the wicked that 
^thc^ hatdi ooc^amee* eggu ; he that eateth of their eggs 
dieth, amd that which is crashed breaketh fyfih into a idper." 
The reptile here attnded to under the name of cockatrice, 
is the tsepho or tzephoni ; which, we find, lajs eggs so sira« 
ilar to those of poultry, as to be mistaken and eaten fat 
them. Labat Either relates that he crashed some eggs of 
a large serpent, and found seyeral young in each egg ; 
which were no sooner freed from the shell than they coiled 
tfaems^es into the attitude of attadc, and were ready to 
tpnng on whatever came in their way. 

In the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis we find the remaik- 
able prediction uttered hj Jacob in reference to Dan, that 
he ** shaU be a serpent in the way, an adder in the path, 
which biteth the horse's heels.** The original term here 
is riiephiphon, and is undentood by sevenJ authors to de- 
note the cerastes, a very poisonous kind of viper, distin- 
Ifuished by having horns. This animal, we are informed 
by Mr. Bruce, moves with great rapidity, and in all direc* 
tions, forward, backwaid, md sideways. When he wishes 
to suiprise any <me who is too fiur from him, he creeps with 
his side towards the person, and his head averted, till, judgp> 
ing his distance, he turns round and springs upon him. *< I 
•aw one of them at Cairo crawl up the side of a box in 
which there were many, and there he still as if hiding him* 
•el^ till one of the people who brought him to us came 
near him ; and though in a very disadvantaffeous posture, 
■ticking as it were nerpendicularlv to the side of the box, 
he leaped nearly the distance of three feet, and fhstened 
between the man's fbrefinger and thumls so as to brine the 
blood. The fellow show^ no signs of either pain or fear ; 
and we kept him with us full four hours, without applying 
iinr sort of remedy, or his seeming indined to do so." 

The Arabs name this serpent sil^ siphon, or suphon, 
which seems not very far distant from the root^ the He- 
brew word siffifon or shephiphon. It is called by the Ori- 
entals the Iter in vfastt — an appellation which agrees with 
the manners of tl|e cerastes. Pliny says, that it hides km 
whole hdjy Jb the sand, leaving only its horns exposed. 
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wlucfa, hem^ Vke mam of bariey in appearancey attroeC 
Hrda within its reach, ao as to become an easy prey. From 
th(Me drcnmstances we see, more distinctly, the propriety 
of the allusion made by the patriarch to the insidious policy 
which was to characterize the descendants of Dan in the 
remoter periods of their history. 

There is mention made in Holy Scripture of the fieiy 
Hying-serpent, a creature about whose existence and quali- 
ties naturalists have . entertained a considerable difference 
of opinion. It is now generally admitted, that, in Guinea, 
Java, and other countnes, where there is at once great 
heat and a marshy soit, there exists a species of these ani* 
mals, which have the power of moving in the air, or at least 
of passing from tree to tree. Niebuhr relates, that at Bazra* 
also, ** there is a sort of serpents, called heie sursurie. 
They commonly live on dates ; and as it would be trouble* 
some to them to come down one high tree and creep up 
another, they hang by the tail to the branch of one, and, by 
•winging that about, take advantage of its motion to leap 
to that of a second. These the i]^em Arabs call flying- 
serpents— Aae thidre, I do not know whether the ancient 
Arabs were acquainted with any other kind of flying^ser- 
pent."* 

Near BataVia there are certain flyinff-snakes, or dragons, 
as they are sometimes called. They have four legs, a long 
tail, and their skin speekled with many iqpots ; their wings 
are not unlike those of a bat, which they move in flying, 
but otherwise keep them almost unperceived, dose to the 
body* They fly nimbly, but cannot hold out long ; so that 
they only shift from tree to tree at about twenty or thirty 
yaids' distance. On the outside of the throat are two 
bladders, which, being extended when they fly, serve them 
instead of a saiUf 

The scarffum^ or okrab of the Hebrews, has also been 
invested by Oriental naturalists with the power of flying. 
Lucian tells us that there are two kinds of scorpions, eoe 
residing on the ground, large, having daws, and many ar- 
ticuUtions at the tail ; the other flies in the air, and has 
inferior vrings like locusts, be^es, and bats. In tropical 
vlimates the seerpion is a foot in length. Noamanl.intlM 

•fiMCaliiiet,voLiv.9.MB. tClraNUQ'kVoyift^vQliU.p.aW 
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creation leems endowed with sach an Irafcible naturt. 
When caught, they exert their utmost rage againat the glass, 
which contains them ; will attempt to eting a stiek when 
put near them; will, without provocation, wound other 
animals confined with them ; and are the craellest enemies 
to each other. Maupertuis put a hundred of them together 
in the same glass ; instantly thej vented their rase in mu- 
tual destruction, universal carnage ! In a few days only 
fourteen remained, which had killed and devoured all the 
others. It is even asserted, that when in extremity ct 
despair the scorpion will destroy itself. Well might Moses 
mention this animal as one of the dangers of the howling 
wilderness I They are still very numerous in the desen 
between Syria and Egypt. Dr. Clarke tells us that one of 
th& privates of the British army, who bad received a wound 
from one of them, lost the upper joint of his forefinger be- 
fore it could be healed. The author of the Revelation 
considers them as emblematic of the evils which issue frola 
the bottomless pit. " And there came out of the smoke 
locusts upon the earth ; and unto them was given power, 
as the scorpions of the earth have power. And they had 
tails like unto scorpions ; and there were stings in their 
tails : and their power was to hurt men five months."* 

We ouffbt not to be surprised that the translators of the 
English Bible were occasionally at a loss to distinguish the 
genera and species of the several animals mentioned in the 
Sacred Writings ; for even at the present day, when we 
possess infinitely higher advantages in point of natural 
Knowledge, we cannot precisely determine even the class 
or order to which some of them belong. We have an ex- 
amine of this obscurity in the fourth chapter of the book 
of Lamentations, where it is said that *< even the sea- 
monsters draw out the breast, they give suck to their young 
ones." The ori^al expression, tannin, appears appUcable 
to those amphibious animals that haunt the banks of riven 
and the shores of the sea, and was probably ased by the 
prophet with a reference to the seal species, which suckle 
their young in the maimer described in his pathetic ele^y. 

It is true, that it is used in Genesis in connexion with 
the epithet large, and is therefore not improperiy lendend 

ix.8,ia 
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** great whales." Hence it has been concluded, that the 
WDvd tannin may comprehend the class of lizards from the 
•ft to the crocodile, provided they be amphibious ; also the 
seAl, the manati, the morse, and even the vehale, if he came 
ashore ; but as whales remain constantly in the deep, they 
seem to be more correctly ascribed to the class of fishes. 
Moreover, whether the people of Syria had any knowledge 
of the whale kinds, strictly so called, is a point which 
deserves inquiry before it be admitted as certain. At all 
events, it is manifest that the tannin of the Scripture mus^ 
have indicated an animal whicn has many properties com- 
mon to the -seal, for it not only applies the breast to ita 
young, but has the power of exerting its voice in a mourn- 
ful tone. The prophet Micah says, *' I will make a wailing 
like the tanninim," a phrase which, in our translation, is 
unhappily rendered ** dragons." It has also the faculty of 
soqpending respiration, or of drawing in a quantity of breath 
and of emitting it with violence. " The wild asses," says 
Jeremiah, *< stand upon the high places ; they puff out the 
breath like the tanninim (here again translated dragons) ; 
their eyes fail because there is no grass." On the whole, 
yemaiks the editor of Calmet, we may consider the Hebrew 
tahath as being decidedly a seal ; but tanmn as induding 
creatures resident both on land and in water, or, in other 
wends, the amphibia.* 



SSOTION Vl.-^FBXJITS AjfD PLANTS. 

It has been remarked that, if the advantages of natoM 
were duly seconded by the efforts of human skill, we might 
in the space of twenty leagues bring together in Syria tho 
vegetable riches of the most distant countries. Besides 
wheat, rye, barley, beans, and the cotton-plant, which are 
eoltivated everywhere, there are several objects of utility 
or pleasure, pecuUar to different localities. Palestine, fo; 
example, abounds in sesamiuu, which affords oil ; and iit 
dhoura, similar to that of Egyi^U Maize thrives in the light 
Mil of Balbee, and rice is cultivated with success along the 

* C«liiiet*S Dietionaiy, voL iv. p. 690^ 
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marsli of Haoal^. Within thesA twenty-fiv€ years lagar 
canes have been introduced into the gardens of ^aida and 
Beirout, which are not inferior to those of the Delta. Indiffo 
grows without culture on the banks of the Jordan, and only 
requires a little care to secure a good quality. The bills of 
Latakie produce tobacco, which creates a commercial inter- 
course with Damietta and Cairo. This crop is at present 
cultivated in all the mountains. The white mulberry forms 
the riches of the Druses, by the beautiful silks which aie 
chained from it ; and the vine, raised on poles or creeping 
along the ground, furnishes red and white wines equal to 
those of Bordeaux. Jaffa boasts of her lemons and water* 
melons ; Gaza possesses both the dates of Mecca and the 
jiomegranates of A Igiers. Tripoli has oranges which might 
vie with those of Malta ; Beirout has figs like Marseilles^ 
and bananas like St. Domingo. Aleppo is unequalled for 
pistachio-nuts ; and Damascus possesses all the fruits of 
Europe ; inasmuch as apples, plums, and peaches, grow 
with equal facility on her rocky soiL Niebuhr is of opi* 
nion that the Arabian coffee-shrub might be cultivated in 
Palestine.* 

ThBjiff'lree, the iMi/in, and the dhe, are characteristie of 
the Holy Land, and therefore deserve our more particular 
attention. In regard to the first, the earliest fruit prodiiced» 
which is usually ripe in June, is called the boccore ; the 
later, or proper fig, being rarely fit to be gathered before 
the month of August. Tlie name of these last is the ker- 
niez, or kermouse. They constitute the article which passes 
through the brands of the merchant, after being either pre- 
served in the common way or made up into cakes. They 
continue a long time on the tree before the^ fall off; whertos 
the boccore drop as soon as they are ripe, and according to 
the beautiful allusion of the prophet Nahom, **fall into the 
mouth of the eater upon being shaken." 

The palm must at one time have been common in Pales* 
tine, though at present it fails to attract attention either on 
account of number or of beauty. In several coins of Ves* 
})asian, as well as of his son Titus, the land of Judca is 
typified by a disconsolate woman sitting tinder one of these 
trees. Jericho, which was formerly distinguished as the 

•lfsheBraii,vol.iLp.lM. 
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^eity of palms," can still boast a few of them, because^ 
besides the advantage of a sandy soil and a warm climate, 
it commands a plentiful supply of water, an element abso- 
lutely indispensable to their growth. At Jerusalem, She- 
diem, and other places to the northward of the capital, not 
more than wo or three of them are ever seen together ; 
and even these, as their fruit rarely comes to maturity, are 
of no farther service than, like the palm-tree of Deborah, 
to shade the council of the sheiks, or to supply the branches, 
which, as in ancient days, may still be rei^uired for religious 
processionsr* « 

The olive no longer holds the place which it once occu- 
pied in the estimation of the inhabitants of Palestine. The 
wretched government under which they exist has rooted 
out all the seeds of industry, by rendering the absence of 
wealth the only security against oppression. But in those 
places where it continues to be cultivate<l, it aflfords ample 
proof to establish the accuracy of the inspired writer, who 
denominated Palestine a land of oil-olive and honey. 

The cedars of Idbanus still maintain their ancient repa 
tatton for beauty and stature ; while they are diversified b^ 
a thousand elegant plants, which dispute with them the pos« 
aeaston of the lofty summits of the mountain. Here the 
astragalus tragacanthoides displays its clusters of purple 
dowers ; and the primrose, the amaryllis, the white and the 
jrange lily, mingle their brilliant hues with the verdure of 
the birch-leaved cherry. Even the snow of the highest 
peaks is skirted by shrubs possessing the most splendid 
colours. The coolness, humidity, and good quality af the 
■oil support an uninterrupted vegetation ; and the bounties 
of nature in those elevated regions are still protected by the 
spirit of liberty. 

Hasselquist is of opinion that the vnld-grapes mentioned 
by the prophet Isaiah must be the hoary night-shade, or 
■olanum incanum, because it is common in Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria. The Arabs call it wolf-grapes, as, from its 
shrubby stalk, it has some resemblance to a vine. But the 
■acred writer could not have found" a weed more opposite to 
\he vine than this, or more suitable to the purpose which he • 
tiad in view, for it is extremely pernicious to that plant, and 

* Shaw's Travels, vol. U. p. 193. 
Bm v. 
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if rooted out whenever H appears. «« Wherefore," exclaims 
the holy teer, " when I looked that my vineyard should bnng 
forth grapes, brdught H forth poisonous night-shade 1"* 

The author ^ust named, describes the "balsam of Aaron»» 
as a very fine oil, which emits no scent or smell, and is very 

• ' --' ointments. It is obtained 

grows in Mouht Sinai and 
m), in certain parts of the 
;hat it is the very perfume 
ist of the Jews, with whose 
t to anoint his beard, and 
uch o|i account of 4tB rich 
—the emblem of domestic 

Palestine known amons 
botanists by the name of the « spina Christi," or thorn of 
Christ, and supposed to be the shrub which afforded the 

crown. -ifi«o"- I^«"»t 

have be ^^ many small 

sharp pi ^^ *^ ^^^ '®*^®* 

ineatlY iprobable that the 

demies isimUarityto the 

plant M^ "^ accustomed 

to be er ^^^ calumny, m- 

,uH,«i( t of punishment.* 

« ^^ tbele tot, p. an. 
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